

If the INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION had a 
capital, it was Coalbrookdale. 
Karen Gold visits the area 
and describes the most recent 
attempts to preserve a crucial 
moment in modern British 
history (page 10) 


Carrots and sticks 



After International Women's 
Year in 1984 the 
International Year of 
YOUTH in 1985. The 
Americans haven't heard 
aboutit; the British 
Government’s generosity 
does not stretch beyond 
fitting out a basement office; 
but the Turks are taking it 
very seriously indeed (page 

Plantsneed no passports: 

V, H. Heywood looks at 
international cooperation in 
the field of BOTANY and at 
the significance of the 
massi ve Flora Europaea 
(page 13) 


The true or the useful?: John 
Passmore reviews two new 
studies - bv Peter Medawar 
NicnolasRescher- on 


The formal appraisal of teachers in 
higher education, whether with the 
positive intention of helping their 
professional self-development or the 
negative intention of introducing some 
crude "payment by results" scheme 
(or. more likely in higher education, 
low pay for sociologists and high pay 
for computer scientists), cannot yet be 
described as an idea whose time has 
come. But neither is it likely to go. 
quietly away. 

At present the Secretary of State’s 
enthusiasm has been focused on the 
unfortunate school teachers who are to 
be bullied into becoming better 
teachers. But Sir Keith Joseph’s deter- 
mination to inject performance indica- 
tors and incentives into the salary 
structures for primary and secondary 
teachers is unlikely to be deflected by 
any cordon snnitaire around higher 
education. Polytechnic and college 
teachers in any case are already 
embroiled in the Department of 
Education and Science's embryonic 
plans for teacher appraisal because 
their salaries are negotiated through 
the same Burnham machine. Only 
university teachers for the moment 
remain apparently inviolable. But 
even in this Inner citadel of profession- 
al autonomy the Jarrau committee has 
recommended there should be annual 
reviews of all university teachers as 
part of a regular staff appraisal system. 


Some may even accept the case for 
teacher appraisal - for school teachers 
- but argue that higher education is a 
special arena in which such a technique 
would be inappropriate. The only 


body truly capable of appraising the 
scholarly quality or scientific produc- 
tivity of a university or polytechnic 
teacher is the “invisible college” of 
his/her disciplinary peers. 

This is a strong argument. If super- 
visors sometimes find it difficult to 
accumulate the intellectual authority 
to judge their research students, how 
much more difficult will it be for the 
managers of institutions, who except 
by occasional accident will be strangers 
to the discipline followed by those they 
are supposed to appraise, to accumu- 
late the minimum legitimacy to make 
any appraisal scheme credible. Of 
course, it could all be left to codisci- 
plinarians but the most likely outcom- 
es would either be to encourge the 

E etty tyranny exercised by too many 
cads of departments already or to 
reinforce a cosy and mutually protec- 
tive collegiality. 

The other set of careful and discreet 
critics of teacher appraisal may prefer 
to adopt the “Up to a point, Lord 
Copper" defence rather than risk pro- 
voking superior power by direct 
opposition. They will argue that some 
fairly weak form of staff appraisal is 


ease this academic sclerosis which has 
begun to infect large parts of higher 
education since the end of expansion, 
some may be tempted to offer such 
ideas conditional support. 

There will be others who feel less 

E ible frustration because they 
a “relevant’’ discipline like 
computer science or accountancy and 
so possess skills that command high 
salaries outside ’higher education yet 
are paid no more than those unem- 
ployable humanists and social scien- 
tists. The objections to this view, apart 
from its disgraceful lack of moral 
solidarity with fellow scholars and 
scientists, is that “relevance” is a 
volatile quality blown this way and that 
by the short-term lurches of the job 
market and the shorter-term puffs of 
political fashion. In any case the 
accountants and the IT people already 
have their reward; theirs are among 
the very few areas in higher education 
where job and promotion prospects 
are opening up rather than being 
closed down. 

So staff appraisal is a complex issue 
worth much more than a perfunctory 
knee-jerk opposition. For the next 10 
or maybe 15 years British higher 
education must endure “steady state’ 1 , 
a condition it has not experienced 
within the professional memory of 
anyone at present working In universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges. Amon 


Lindop proposes degree® 


er 




t gppT?wve>tora®R^pcmsibTe ■ power 
which the managements of higher 
education, at national, sector, and 
institutional levels, could use for what- 
ever purposes they wished. 

Others may react less ferociously. 


colleagues recruited when competition 
for academic posts was much less fierce 
and who have given up their scholarly 
hopes long ago and may not even be 
very effective teachers any more. If 
some form of appraisal could help to 


Ineyitably the bulk of the Liftdop 
.repojrt : on' external validation in ihe 
non-univertity sector will concern the 
towns- of the Council for Nadohal 
Apademlc Awards, and ip particular 
its future relationship (if any) with the 
most developed polytechnics. But 
another by. no means unimportant 
issue which the report WiU also address 
is the future of university validation 1 of 
donee coupes lit some colleges of 
higher education. - 

-This is hot a negligible activity.' 
Fourteen universities - Bath, Surrey, • 
Leeds, Lancaster, Nottingham, Kent, 
Exeter, Cambridge, Southampton, 
Uveipool, ■ Leicester, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Wales - are involved 
in external validation. Their degree of 
involvement, of course, varies in scale 
and the justification for their involve- 
ment also varies widely. In some cases 
the number of relevant students is 
negligible;. In! others .today’s Involved ■ 
mciu reflects Yesterday’s commitment: 
i days of the area - training or aa- 
university insth 

tutes qf edhcation; in others again 
Lancaster Is -a g6od example •*- an' . 


apprais- 

— *i “* ■ •“ iiwii-pumuvc Jarratt 
. form, may provide a small part of the 
answer. Far better for higher educa- 
tion itself to address this Issue today 
than have some ill-fitting off-the- 
school-peg solution thrust upon it 
tomorrow. 


attempt has been made to build up a 
genuine academic' partnership be- 
tween university and colleges; but in a 
few cases university validation looks 
suspiciously like a marriage of cbiv 
venience to avoid a much more deman- 
ding courtship with the CNAA. 

The case for continued university 
validation of College degrees generally 
Jests on historical sentiment and grea- 
ter flexibility built on more Intimate 
and informal knowledge than can be 
‘£SP» e 5 e j!J n a bureaucracy like the 
'•SriAA. The argument 14 that Colleges, 
find, it, easier to adapt their couiles 
^“gethc approyai procedures to be 
ipljowed Iwithm their patron-uhlvetsi- 


closer watch ori college standards be- 
cause everyone knows everyone else. 
u I"? ^ university valida- 

.«*».» that it entrenches a tutelage 

VWohriakekiit’diffiofit 

& <2 to devejpp;,' own' 
academic independence /and. that in- 
herent m the relationship Js a stnisftiral 
assumption 'that college students aft to 
pe satisfied with second best. while ihe 


.CNAA for all Its rigidity has always 
been determined tp offer its registered 
Students first-best. . 

The first charge is difficult to prove 
*" !§bd tito- second is indignantly denied. 
»ct the. widespread use of the mealy- 
mouthed description “BA Collegiate” ' 
fo distinguish external college from 
internal university degrees is not en- 
couraging Nor, to take a specific 
example, is It clear what guidance a 
predominantly technological universi- 
ty “he Surrey has to offer a predonti- 
V H ant Jy aft? college like the 'Roehamp- 
ton Institute of Higher. Education, \ 

.. At the best the case for continuing 
umyejrslty validation; remains nort- 
P t r ^ e, ?‘;To many people {like the 
' National Advisory Body?) It looks like 
: flfn anachronism. A few universities 
may wish to : retain dose links with 
- neighbouring colleges; But there must • 
be a rapid evolution 1 in : their rela- 


r— wow uiiuuutuu 

iLn, on |y thos = universities with a - 
•nip-hearted commitment. t<j develop- 
] . lag such . links continue' in the 'valida- 
. lion business. • : - : 


uiceiing or a euphemism ik 
woiJdrn^cate that the point* 
had just heard would be wortk 
while If it hadn’t been madeh 
such a bloody fool. I found seal 
words about the speaker’s char- 
acteristic perceptiveness but Ihn 
deceived nobody. So I have H 
recourse to Philip HowardV 
masterly and entertaining bod 
The State of the Language, whlck 
I have been dipping Into yty 
great joy in the last few months. 

He writes unaffectedly abed 
language, which most be dlfflnrii 
to do. The book has an informal, 
ity that I respect. Readers of ttt 
column may notice that infonul' 
ity is something I have bets 
trying to cultivate. I would do lb 
same for my behaviour if It nr 
necessary. Bnt Informality li 
something I can’t avoid, I m 
told off by a student one day for 
it. “How could I know you’re the 
director if you go around dressed 
like that,” he demanded angrily, 

Howard’s book is also consol- 
ing. He accepts that split feafisf* 
tives are not as evil as tbeyjsd b ‘ 
be. And he produces some dust 
examples of double enteiulnt, 
like the wartime headlines “Aw 
Push Bottles ^■Germans” jfert 
is another: “Man eating piraah 
mistakenly sold as fish” least 
even think of that without sink- 
ing with laughter. ; 

But that matter on which;! 
needed his help was Euphendm 1 
and he devotes a chapter to it, : 
Related to euphemisms) he sayii 
are those lying phrases tht mere ,| 
the opposite of what they 
Arnold Lumm invented a wre- r • 
for, them - phrops - of which ®* ■ 
commonest example, of course) »! a 
the phrase Industrial a£tioa. 

The phrops I am mpst fiuni^ 
with include “the cheque IstatnJ 
post” and one I have often hart 1 . 
on the telephone from at rojoou 
ip the local Authority, “p 0 .?" 1 ! 
know, your letter ia right at 
top of my tray and I waj W w?.’- 
very midst of answering It ; 
yon rang”. The academic i, 
full of them. ‘It has long W*;;’ 
known that, ” C‘I 
bothered to look up the ^ . 
ence”); “It Is depr that 

additional work, will ^ . 

before a complete uiwertj^ , 
ing (“I don?t undersfonq 

The 'most cowardly in- 
closing sentence hr 
thesis I ever read wept sofflej™ > :i 


WoraenaniJ 

Paul Blyfon on theiiociat : V"' ! • 
origi risofind|hetriaJ relations - 
Computer atiiclifei ' ; r 

tlrt.37.4} (vdmaina- 


:.i !- j. ! - ■* * ' 

. : -j- ; W : : 


If U hardly surprisin g ^atlhoiGoveW- ■ 
:mdm ivnOt eX^cily Grcd With onthu- , 1 ' 
g^mabour t Imertiationol Yca^of 

for.tiie. meagre grant- 
:}YY' Which ;vrouldSd v 


-ahU-yoritlTiv i . , * • acuvraea mbre^dislllusioned than they 

•' : \ ' )^ r0 already. There Is perhaps more 

iultefffeStea ; i n: 


nwhalevet-ldiihts,' 



by Karen Gold 

fcedom from external validation and power to 
nard degrees is held out to polytechnics and 
cofetts in the report of the Lindop committee on 
mbljc sector validation published this week. 

*116 report was welcomed in the House' of 
GrmmoiK by Secretary of State for Education and 
Science Sir Keith Joseph. “The Government 
tttiches great importance to the maintenance and 
movement of academic standards throughout the 
cduation system and will study the committee's 
amt with interest,” he said. He would be consult- 
fai interested parties, and asked for comments by 
foe 7. 

The report recommends legislation enabling the 
kenjary of State to designate certain institutions as 
viable of complete autonomy, and vesting them 
tifc the pftwer to award degrees. It stresses that the 
Secretary of State could also withdraw designation. 
Ibe committee chairman Sir Norman Lindop said 
Akveek that designation was likely to apply to some 
M not most of the polytechnics. The report 
nvkues three other categories of institution: those 
Ktttfted without externa! validation of courses, 
Aok validated by groups of courses and those 
iddned course by course. Even the last group 
raid experience more relaxed validation than the 
poem Council for National Academic Awards 
magements, he said. 

Ik Undop committee was set up by Sir Keith a 
JWtto to look at degree validation by the CNAA 
Ud validating universities, after allegations that the 




^ “ C ifJ 0gy C0 K UrSeS “ coordinate unrewity validation, regional Consortia 
“ re . of universil y validators and a code of practice. 
puA Pr n es ; s0r ? n Ke . dour J.?’ The CNAA deserves great credit for its past 
Ali MprrSn^n^^ 0 ^’ P unnm 8' s,r contnbulion to the development of the public sector, 

' • R flVies f - . . ... , the re P° rl says- Bui iL now runs "n ponderous and 
? W Ju Ch ,h r inflexiWe system in which form is disproportionate to 

firs and most frequently emphasised throughout is substance/ - It is accused of heavyhnndedness. of 
that academic standards are ultimately guaranteed bureaucracy, of inconsistency in judgements and of 

within institutions not outside them, and that lack of involvement in delivery of courses, 

therefore mshtut on* chnnlH iavp rc mitrh rpcwinu. v* «.:n l. • j sjii ■ 


that academic standards are ultimately guaranteed 
within institutions not outside them, and that 


therefore institutions should take as much responsi- 
bility for their own validation as they are able and 
willing to do. 

“It is not until institutions are given responsibility 
that it wil! be possible to tell whether they are fit to 
have it,” the report says. Existing controls are so 
elaborate they may hinder high standards. "We 
believe that external validation is in some cases 
entirely and in many cases partly redundant . . . Time 
and again during our inquiry we were assured that 
many if not all institutions in the public sector have 
developed and are now ‘mature’. Let them prove it.” 

The other two principles the committee lays down 
are that institutions should be treated differently for 
validation, and that mode of validation should not be 
an indication of status. As well as legislation, ils 
accreditation proposals will require an amendment 
to the CNAA royal charter. 

The report criticizes both the CNAA and universi- 
ty validators. Some universities may not be insisting 
on adequate standards and others applying a double 
standard between college students and their own, the 
report says. It recommends a central body to 


It will be involved in deciding which institutions 
should receive accreditation, the report says. (Lin- 


dop recommends an advisory committee to the 
Secretary of Slate to consider applications for 
designation and autonomy.) But ils financing should 
be brought under ministerial control, a no money 
redistributed to fund a developed external examiner 
system which the committee sees as the main 
safeguard of standards for freer institutions. It 
should completely review its activities, which would 
anyway be significantly reduced. 

The Committee of Directors warmly welcomed 
the report and its recommendations for designation 
and tne establishment of an advisory committee. 
“The report supports the CDP view that academic 
quality is ultimately determined by the scholarship, 
teaching and research of institutions, 1 said CDP 
chairman Dr Harry Law. 

But Mr Bob Morris, education secretary of the 
Association of Metropolitan Authorities said the 
report was over-ambitious and would create an 
elaborate hierarchy of institutions. 

Details, page 4; Leader, back page 



fiy John O'Leary ' 
fen are growing that the second 
Jhe Government’s £43 million 
wwva ip boost engineering and 
may mirror the first phase 
2*25* W polytechnics, or offer 
token representation. 
i ™pnaHons for the second phase 
completed next month and 
^wwkpunder way between.the 
zgrgfog Cbuncil and a range of 
and industrial groups. 
W Elfj fr° m Industry haft been 
icl 




like (hist “Perhaps in 
it wtrald not be altogetj^ , ^ 1 
rash tentatively to 
certain circumstances » n**™. .... 
the ^se . that > v 

imuatciUUvsteso»e^'. 

euphemisms. Here are some ir r‘ 
an American phrase 
business men: piidcr corejgjvi 


1 
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■ j^hJ^harteris,' one of the AUT negotiators.; Rosts » bundle of 
.protest letters to. Sit Keith Joseph. ; / . :- 


Settle now, 
argue la/er, 
say v-cs 

Vice . chancellors have refused to 
make an Immediate joint approach to 
•• the Government on the- damage 
cansed. hy the erosion of lecturers’ 
'-’.pay.- - •'■■■■'• 

They' have made dear to' the 
• Association of University Teachers 
that although they share the same 
view oftbe damage befog Inflicted on 
the. University system, they are not 
prepared to. make a joint approach 
through ■ Committee P, the second 
stage of the negotiating, machinery, 
until this year's pay rise Is settled. 

University lecturers may consider 
withholding examination marks as 
one. way of stepping up the pressure. 
AUT president Mr'Rbn Emanuel said 
in Sheffield : “One of our products 
are graduates *- If we withhold ex- 
amination results we will be with- 
holdlng this product,” 

-The deadlock In negotiations in 
Committee Ai came as thousands of 
. academics this week supported a 
union day of action In protest at the. 
erosion of their salaries. And college 
lecturers were balloting on a call for 
selective 24-hour Strikes to coincide 
. with lollies In tailor .cities' during 

^T^ieiinlversiiyemployers repeated 
the 4 per cent offer which the AUT 
has already rtjeciedi With inflation 
predictions now firing this figure was 
dismissed by the AUT as increasingly 
derisory, and Its negotiators pressed 
continued on page 3 


Pressure 
for more 
fixed 
contracts 


by David Jobbins 

Secretary of Stale for Education Sir 

Keith Joseph Is pressing the research 

councils to moke greater use of fixed 

term contracts tor their research 

workers. 

But a report this week from the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils identifies “major disadvan- 
tages" in thissystem. It is to examine in 
more detail the difficulties in moving 
towards n higher proportion of fixed 
term contracts and to monitor prog- 
ress. 

in a letter to ABRC chairman, 
Professor Sir David Phillips, Sir Keith 
asks the board and the research coun- 
cils to examine the number of posts 
which might be filled by “period 
appointees,” and the proportion of 
new recruits employed an fixed term 
contracts. 

In July 1983 the Morris report 
recommended on increased use of 
fixed term contracts to introduce more 
flexibility between areas of research. 
The ABRC is committed to this aim 
but says a significant change in the 
pattern of employment cannot be 
achieved overnight. 

Currently 834 of the research coun- 
cils’ directly employed staff - iusl 
under 10 per cent - are employed on 
fixed term contracts. 

• The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council wants. to increase Its 
ceiling on the proportion of contract 
staff from 10.5 to IS percent, while the 
Agricultural and ; Food Research 
Cbuncil and the Natural Environment 
Research Council also have less speci- 
fic policies of increasing the propor- 
tion.' 

' Disadvantages of a flexibility system 
Include loss ofeffectlveness during the 
initial learning period and the lengthy 
period at the end of a contract Sent 
looking for another job, and organiza- 
tional problems associated with mak- 
ing frequent appointments. 

More fundamentally though, the 
ABRC warns that posts may not 
attract first class candidates because of 
the diminished career prospects it) the 
university system. “In the past many 
scientists moved into university em- 
ployment from the research councils 
but increased emphasis is now needed 
on movement into Industry.” it says. 

It recommends better links between 
research council laboratories and in- 
dustry, and the adoption of compatible 
or portable, pensions. 

The’ Association of University 

S sachers welcomed many aspects of 
e ABRC report but warned it would 
oppose any move to increase the 
proportions of contract staff. U be- 
lieves that Sir Keith’s enthusiasm for 
the greater use of period appointments 
extends to the 1 0,000-plus research 
workers employed in the universities 
bn research council grants. 


«W«ed:hU cali for the 




UCC A urged to open confidential files 

hv ppter Asodeh ! has olready opened Tts records on their ; confidential 

y . . ... secondary .school pupils to' parents. . obviously nb aiicsi 


MrPpt^r Asnden - 1 1 has already opened ! Its records on 

by Feter Aspaen ■ »cond B iy .school pupils to' parents. , 

Local authorities have urged the Uni- 1 Mr Bob Morris, jhe AMA's educa 4 

versifies Central Council on Aamls- . (ion officer, said Ifwas unnecessary for 
siotis to relax its procedures ori con-- . re foren«s to universities to be kept 
fldential references for potential stu--; secret. “We arc- making a request 
dents applying to univertfilea. , which Ijs a response to the policy 
At present, , when a candidate ap r . direction which many locat authorities 
□lies tor a unfreralty plafo. throuah , haw already taken, in support of 
UCC A, a IspapsTs rereived on titti acctes to information:" 

BppUdatipn: tofm for a com i*™-.: ■■ He said thiit^inconiidering applicu- 
retwrt front j* 1 ® B the dons, rob« universities gave consider- 
, lihS 1 '' able weigh! to references, which made 

Association of ’ lf ®" k ^ A h r er . , ihelr cohtent; very important. . , ■■ 

^ spokesman .For ^.UCCA. sqld 

•JtEjJ k B |' ea . by^the lmwr>' ih#t refeW8«s, wou d lose much -of. 

,h ' lr m » «*»■'**' deprived 'of : 


Ihelr • confidentiality. “There is 
obviously nb question of UCCA or 
( universities releasing Information after 
1 the application has Seen received/' he 


-said. 

“Bui our feeling is that references 
might Ipse some ofthclr frankness, and 
.become a little stereotyped if they are' 
made bpeii at the tjme of application. 
Selectors wbu Id certainly niiss the 
Value of a confidential reference, parti- 
, cularly when considering conditional 
offers." ■ 

But the UCCA spokesman said: -“If 
. universities came to the conclusion 
.r that , all' references and renorts on 


!i id faui' nm* Hof ' that -^Preferences and reports on 
vlwe ; cnnd W^tes should be made- open, we 

were deprived of wouldn t seek to interfere." 
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XHETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.4.85 


teacher places still vacant 


Balancing the books and salaries 


Sir. - 1 read that the University Grants 
Committee's verdict on the library of 
Imperial College (Imperial attitudes 
attacked by UGC. THES April 12) . 
was that “expenditure on salaries 
seemed to dc disproportionately 
high". I do not wish to comment on (he 


specific criticisms levelled at Imperial 
College, lam more concerned at the 
UGCs apparent belief in the existence 


of a "general rule" that "expenditure 
on salaries and books should be rough- 
ly in balance". IF such a rule exists, then 
relatively few libraries appear to be 
observing ir. In 1982/83 the median 
percentage for staff expenditure in 


British university libraries was 60 per 
cent. 

As the librarian of the University of 
Hull had so aptly pointed out in- his 
recent annual report in answer to 
similar criticisms from the UGC Social 
Sciences Subcommittee; .-'imbalance 
between payroll and non-payroll lib-, 
rary expenditure Is best rectified by 
increased book grants. University 
librarians are not responsible for the 
very severe cuts in book funds experi- 
enced since 1981. Indeed they hnve 
campaigned vigorously against them. 

In 1972/73 this library employed 50 
staff and spent 52 per cent of its income 


on paying them. Twelve years later, 
with greatly increased responsibilities, 
we employ 36 staff and spend 61 per 
cent of our income on paying them. 
What is important about this changing 


E 


important a _ _ 

attem of expenditure is not that we 
ave failed to achieve some arbitrary 
percentage limit but that we have 
made real and substantial improve- 
ments in efficiency. 

I do not concede that the “rough 
balance" desired by the UGC is a 
sensible policy objective. Even if it 
were, the problems of actually achiev- 
ing it would be formidable. The man- 
agement of university libraries is sub- 


Data protection Frye titles 


Sir, - Just because there is so much 
concern about the matter I feci it is 
worth spclliiigout in detail the position 
under the Data Protection Act on 
examination marks, which was briefly 
alluded to by Chris Edwards and Nigel 
Savage ITHES, April 51. The exten- 
sion of me standard 40-day period for 
responding to requests for access is, in 
fact, to 40 days from the announce- 
ment of the results (as Edwards and 
Savage mentioned) or five months 
from the request whichever is the 
earlier. Furthermore if either of these 
extensions is used, the data dupplied 
has to include that which was held at 
the time of the request and all changes 
made up to the time of complying with 
the request. 

Tims the best policy in dealing with 
student requests to see their examina- 
tion marks may not be to deBl with 
Such requests only following publica- 
tion of the final results as the simplified 
statement in the Edwards and Savage 
article might have led readers to 
suppose. 

Xohrs!faith(uUy > 

Eternal ’Relations,' * ; : 

The National Centre' for Information 
Technology, 

Manchester. 


Sir, - Professor Fowler (THES, 
March 22) says he often recommends 
Northrop Frye’s work to his stu- 
dents. One enn’t help wondering, 
though, how much of It they have to 
choose from. The three large works 
will be widely available of course, but 
what about the dozen shorter hooks 
published since The Anatomy of Cri- 
ticism which provide an introduc- 
tion to his thought and relate it to 
wider social, moral and political 
questions? 

A measure of the “British provin- 
ciality” Professor Fowler so detests 
would be the number of Frye's titles 
to be found in British university 
libraries and bookshops. From there 
one might to on to ask how many 
British students of literature have 
been told at any length about him by 
the time they graduate. The chances 
are that if they have, it won’t have 
been In term&f Professor Fowler’s 
“profound admiration”. 

la- 
tent on forcing everyone and every- 
thing Into an “archetypal” or “scien- 
tific" critical system, who has turned 
away from the actual world, or even 



Northrop Frye: accused by dogmatists 


Missing out 

Sir, -The issue of age limit of '35 for 



ir that, we 

Keys {THES, March 19) . KfotHeflpod 
is not the .only reason for. a delayed 
entry into an academic- career and 
those with ifiore educationally impor- 
tant experience are also excluded. 

One of the. observations of. the 
report of the Fjnniston committee bn 
the educational needs for our manu- 
facturing industries was . the jack, of 
substantial experience in industry of 
the, lecturing staff of un iversities and 
’polytechnics. - This has partly been 
countered ' by the establishment of 
part-time industrial professors but will 
hardly meet the requirements, for the 
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We Work for ebfoh'lev-at qlproteMfonal ; 
, rcrnmitmant among tsaQiwa tad * 
Mrtba pwmqBon or thefr 
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developing work in universities and 
polytechnics for the higher education ‘ 
of technician engineers. - 
These engineers, who are needed to 
support the wdtk of the chartered 
engmeCrs with degrees accredited by 
the Engineering Council; were pre- 
viously educated in further education 
colleges whose staff traditionally in- 
clude wide Industrial experience over 
Imany years. “New blood” appoint- 
ments in engineering are almost exclu- 
sively “new technology*’ appoin tments 
and there should be more, concern to 
-maintain and develop thcjrider tech- 
nologies which will continue to contri- 
bute to the major, part. of our manufaef : 
: Wring, Activity. - v ’. ‘ ' ' : " -. ;; 

Yours sincerely 
K. A. YEOMANS, . ; 

: 306 Uxbridge Road, . 

Rickman sworth, Herts. 

Sir, - In their excellent ■ article “Ah 
. increasingly rare species . . ( THES 
.April. 5) Paul Greenwood and 
: Jonathan Adams highlight the recent. 

' decline jn importance of the art\atehr 
! Scientist . Nowadays it fs -the ■ proferi- 
slonal sderttist that has the dominant . 


as someone whose unconscious aim Is 
to repossess literature in the cause of 
Christianity. - ’ 

many to nod their heads for the 
wrong reasons. For If there Is one 
thing Fl-ye’s work as a whole is 
“about” It Is the power of the creative 

Medical ethics 

Sir, - While it was encouraging to read 
af the hopes and aspirations of the new 
Ian Ramsey Centre in Oxford (THES, 
April 5), your article was less than fair 
to several organizations that are 
already well established in undertak- 
ing similar work to that proposed for 
the new centre. 

1 The Institute of Medical Ethics has 
it? origin . In the London Medical 
Group, founded in 1963, of .whose 
governing body Ian Ramsey, then’ 
Bishop of Durham, was a member 
uiUil his death. The London Medical 


ject to precisely the same constraints as 
those operating in the rest of the 
university system. Pursuit of the 
UGCs “general rule” will continue to 
be frustrated by tenure, low job mobil- 
ity, wage and salary awards, in- 
cremental drift, and in all probability 
falling total budgets. Over none of 
these things has the library manager 
the slightest degree of control. Willing 
ends without means is the least helpful 
service the UGC can perform. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. G. PEACOCK, 

University Librarian, 

University of Stirling. 

imagination to liberate us from ail 
forms of dogma, prejudice, indoc- 
trination and the stock response. 
Throughout the shorter works the 
hypothetical possibilities of literature 
and art are constantly brought to 
bear on social and political values, 
confronting and exposing them, not 
providing alternatives to them. 

If is not surprising that dogmatists 
should accuse him of extreme aesthe- 
ticism and the like. Indeed, one 
might ask who had the better reason 
to mlsreppresent him, the Christian 
or the Marxist; or Tor that matter 
what any misrepresentation of such a 
lucid and radical thinker, with his 
vision of a free and classless society, 
could tell us about the provincial or 
reactionary mentality. 

It would be a pity, In short, If 
students without the lime or stimulus 
to read The Anatomy of Criticism or 
The Gnat Code In their entirety could 
not readily get hold of The Modern 
Century or The Educated Imagina- 
tion , for example. 

Ytaire hUhfrUyv' J 
C. M. CHADWICK, 

Representative Of the British Council 
In Canada, ' 

80 Elgin Street, 

Ottawa. 


courses for health service teachers and 
undertakes research, producing re- 
ports on such subjects gs death and 
dying, the ethics ofresource allocation 
or the ethics of research on children. 

In the last 15 years, three other 
organizations have also been working 
in the field of multi-disciplinary discus- 
sion of the problems raised by medical 
and scientific advances. The Council 
for Science and Society has produced a 
number of important reports ort such 


Teacher 
fellowships 

Sir, - As the Sheffield Unlvera 
division of education's admisrit*. 
tutor for teacher fellowships Ifo} 
read with some puzzlement your 
cent article and correspondence » 
such fellowships, for what lad minlai 
does not appear to fit particulrt 
closely to what 1 have read. U 
Stephens {THES, March 22) dead) 
sees teacher fellowships as pravfcg 
the opportunity to produce workaS 
to the research which is the prodoii 
a doctoral thesis - in his case, fa. 
“fellowship" one might read W 
larship”. The major drawback:, 
course, is the financing of snch ttfo 
larships, in spite of Mr Stephal 
comment to the contrary, wbenj 
fellowships are already paid for tj 
local authorities’ contributions to fa 
“pool". 

However, leaving aside his posifc 1 
proposals as to how fellowships shod 
be changed, it is dear that the Dcput 
ment of Education and Science 'sat 
ccption of existing teacher fellovdip 
is certainly different from that d Ur 
Stephens. Fellows are seconded a : 
pursue work that they and their » 
ploying authority find appropriate, fc 
university acting as a " facilitator’. Tk 
teacher must, uierefore, satisfy bod 
his local authority and the univnaj 
that his work is likely to be of used 
completed within the period of da 
fellowship. 

The work, then, might well e«& 
tually be published in book form hi 
as far as the local authorily is o» | 
cemed (and they are, after slL food* 
the fellowships), foe dissenlinWfciofl 
, the fellow’s work is likely to be imori 
various in-service provisions, jocrij 
thority commitment which the 
emphasizes as a requirement fa j* 
lowshlps being considered forfofl&i 
fro'in tni “pool." 

I should point out. In pas^lkjJB 
this university at least aD ie*» 
fellows have the same accea wj J 
library as staff and have desgrfj 
members of staff who 
work, so two of Mr Stephen spoaw 
proposals are of rnterest. hut 
description of our orgamzalwc^ 
fellowship scheme, 

zling one in that lt 
properly to reflect the realliw 1 

teacher/local authority/university 
relationship. 

' Mr Winter’s letter (TWag 

29) also relates fellowship 1 ? Pj 
Hal authors", whereas that IsJ 
way in which we 


by Patricia Santinelli 
A surprisingly large number of vacan- 
cies still exist on secondary postgradu- 
ate courses starting this autumn in a 
wde range of subjects, according to 
the latest figures released by the 
Clearing House and Graduate Teacher 
Training Registry. 

There are no places left on 
B nera! middle and primary Post- 
mduate Certificate of Education 
courses, but there are still vacancies 
for both primary and secondary BEd 
courses. Ironically, North Riding Col- 
lege recommended for closure by the 
National Advisory Body, is full for all 

The registry’s records shows that 
nancies remain in biology, business 
(todies, chemistry, combined science. 



maths, music, physical education, 
physics and religious education. 

The greatest number of vacancies 
appear to be in chemistry, maths, 
physics and English. In chemistry 
1 p! 0ces at 21 universities 

and 12 polytechnics and colleges. 

For maths there are vacancies in 26 
universities and 21 colleges and 
polytechnics; physics in 29 universities 
and 13 colleges and polytechnics; for 
English in nine universities and 14 
polytechnics and colleges. 

Hertfordshire County Council said 
this week that it will strongly oppose 
any Government attempt to close 
down its Aldenhani-based college of 
higher education. 

Under NAB proposals, Hertford- 
shire College or Higher Education 
would lose all intakes to initial 
teacher training from next year. This 
would effectively close down the col- 


lege which since the removal of its BA 
courses is entirely devoted to teacher 
education. 

'pie council's education personal 
and urgency subcommittee has now 
written to both the NAB and the 
Secretary of State for Education 
urging that the college should retain its 
teacher training intake beyond 1986. 

Mr Derek Haslam, the college’s 
director, said that it had been consider- 
ably surprised by the NAB's proposal 
since it met all the criteria set out by 
the body’s teacher education group. 

Dr Haslam added that it was even 
more surprising that the NAB had 
decided without replying to the coun- 
cil’s proposals last year that the college 
should jointly snare planning of 
teacher training with Hatfield 
Polytechnic. Instead a, recent letter 
from the NAB deplored the lack or 
progress on this front. 


Sackings for serious 
offences on increase 


ror science ana society nas produced a way in whicn we 

number of important reports oh such operating. Moreover, such auim , ^ 

subjects as risk assessment, expensive with other applicants to vcw. 

medical technologies and, most re- “sell” their proposal to 


Group isanindcpendent. non-partisan, 
student group for' the study of. issues : 
raised by the- practice of; medicine 
which concert! other disciplines. In its 
work- ain.qrig niedieal and mining ?tu- 
MhfS It -Has always been- multi-disci- - 
pliriary, InvdMrig theologians, philo-. 
sophers, lawyers and lay people in its ’ 
discussions. 


cently, human procreation. The Cen- 
tre for Medical Law and Ethics at 
King’s College London works in a 
similar academic setting to that avail- 


able to the Iaii Ramsev Centre .The and so , even if they wanted w * _ 

Unacre Centre forth e Study of Ethics way Mr Winter suggests, , 

offle>lth : cSre^provie[es a 'specifically not, for fellowships are not aw»". 

1 Roman 1 Catholic input in to discussions n« n “reward". ' t 


other applicant - 
‘sell" their proposal 
and then to the uniyor^V’ 

that headmasters can uk 
as “prizes" is, at best. ap 
headmasters do not award Wwjj 
so, even if they wanted 
Mr Winter suggests. 


of medical- ethics. > • - 

j- So* while: It. may . bp difficult to 
explain why it has Taken until 1985 for 


foie in : research. However, university . 
arid polytechnic technicians, although 
pajd ■ (albeit 'poorly) • to carry ■. out a 


; substantial, porkiqp. of scientific, re- 
• search,' ari sometimes hot . even dei 
icrjbedai kclerfists.’Certairilythey do 


scribed at scientists. Certainly ‘.they do 
: not always “ get the credit fdr : their 
efforts., .■ : •• . »+ •;> rr ■< .• • ■;,* ■ ^ 

-1 Fortunately l have fllwayswdn J ' 

^ establishments - WUh .ncadentlqfc 

1 ottihri Tnn iBirUrii AnAnt'traiifikivi 


iorci gyr inc .in^uirne or MoqioaJ: 
'Ethics: 1116 ..Institute publishes ! a 
.monthly bulletin for its member? and, 

• for the last 10 years, the quarterly 
Journal of Medical Ethics. It runs 


Oxford to set iip an Angiicaii centre, 
thp .rest of the country has been far 
from,, idle.' ..V 

: Yduirs since rely, ' : , , 

R. H. NICHOLSON, 

Deputy director, . 

Institute of Medical Ethics, . 
Tavistock Square. ’ ! 1 

• London WC1. ■ , '. • 
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Youth year 

Sir, t Although John O-Leaiy is right 
to dravy attention to the half-hearted 


although becoming more widespread, 
rt by ho means universal. This is rather 
Curious, given the financial strlngetuy. 
racing most research establishments. 


Government response to International 
Youth: ^ Year. {THES, April 19), he is 
wrong to Ignore the, role of [he Liberal 
Party intryingto snatch Success front 


Gorernmant-rnspircd failure. 
■ Liberal MPs have 


been 


ilm(lflf ifo,. that: kui 

m 


noi, IUI ISIwn» , T- 1 r 

them as a "reward . 

, Second. Mr Wintcr’s ^P^J 
fellowships should run over ^ ^ 
of weekends wuld 
lowshlps ^atwuidbeorwnc 
use to the majority i g hence* 
their work involves^^^ 
requirement for secondi^mf • , , 
the school day. < > ' ' 1 

’ Finally , from the 
“awarding body" 
take into 'accept .the- & 
school. Our concern fc w' n — 
interesting applicant 

with us. with the support i 

authority and their he -|^(j( 

t nuMrvA.;ri;frMAMiiM to- -be an ••InrtoyatfVp ■ •. 

scheme. •- ... . 


College 
merger 
slow to gel 

Serious obstacles are in the way of the 
proposed merger between Gold- 
smiths’ College and Queen Mary Col- 
ta.an important port of the shake-up 
of London University. 

The two colleges have already mis- 
sed the end-of-February deadline set 
by the university to reach an agree- 
NDt on the feasibility and desirability 
of the merger. They have now been 
pvtnuntil June to sort out their views. 

But a joint committee of the two 
(oD»es nas already produced a num- 
ber of preconditions which have to be 
net before the merger plans can go 
Attd - and it has warned that the 
fimstrag of the merger and the new 
. wfitwion could be tne biggest obsta- 

deof fan, “ 

0#pdth’s College has already 
the vice chancellor of Lon- 
nriessor Sir Randolph Quirk, 
foe Department of Education and 
»nee asking for clarification on the 
JMjreraty Grants Committee’s atti- 
^ to transitional earmarking of 

Jj*t a report presented to the col- 
» consultative group on the mer- 
ptaid: ‘There Is little likelihood of 
aj permanently increased funds to 
^ Ijieaddhiottal costs of transfcr- 
^ the Goldsmiths’ element of the 
finding '? ,Ution lo university-level 

Aad a eollMe official said this week: 
are obvious academic advan- 
to the merger, which both col- 
JWptoto acknowledged - but we are 
worried about the financial 

ffonon. 

also Identified constltu- 
“^prablems arising from a merger, 
JL* 1 ®, was concern over the 
Goldsmiths’ staff teaching for 
not validated by the university, 
J^ y^^Pl clipbfe for recognized 

i^jtoj-difliculties, such as the bar 
.arts and sciences in the 
i and the future of 
k s , scie t nce departments, had 
seen In the ;Kght of the wider 
SSSW® London University. 
Icr iJf^doBal moves to shift num- 
.^ wtwegn disciplines, said the re- 

ha k C , acce P ted that 
**«Moff2S5 5 2 rb the °ri* r 'n the 
^«w halif u Ut that a complete- 
foiltiri^i^ 0 h?houid emerge. Thfc 
1 W?Sd S (iSh nt P an?im 8 committee 

' 5 j* 0 “liege's v|eWs at 

fy May 21 1 ■ " , 1 . 




by David Jobbins 
Universities are making more use of 
the “good cause" procedures under 
which tenured academics may be sack- 
ed for serious offences, according to 
the university lecturers’ union. 

The number of cases each year 
remains low, but the AUT detects a 
significant increase and believes that 
this con be attributed to the ending of 
the early retirement scheme under 
which thousands of lecturers have left 
the service with the costs of their 
compensation borne by the Govern- 
ment. 

Officials say that current cases hnve 
risen to five or six for each of the past 
two years, compared with a previous 
figure of two or three. 

But the Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals has discounted the 
suggestion that universities arc con- 
sciously using the procedures to cut 
numbers of staff further. 

The procedures are extremely de- 
manding and in the past universities 
have tended to use alternative ways of 
weeding out miscreant lecturers. 

The AUT snys that enses arc now 
cropping up at universities that hove 


previously studiously avoided the pro 
cedure. Senior officials believe that 


some administrations may be attemp- 
ting to preempt the Government's 
plans to legislate on tenure for future 


.vWa 

X>&\ : 


regional authorities, trade unions arid 
representatives from further education 
and secondary schools, 

' Its membership, with three Indus- 
trialists, two representatives from 
education colleges, one each from the 
universities, the central institutioins 
. and the Law Society, had “been de- 
signed to ensure that when it docs say 
anything, it will meet with government 
approval”, he said. 

The STUC also resolved to coordin- 
ate a campaign to recruit all young 
people on the Youth Training Scheme 
into the trade union movement. ' 


Compromise on new central institution 


The Government and Strathclyde Re- 
gional Council have reached a com- 
promise over the new governing body 
of Glasgow College of Technology, 
enabling it to become a central institu- 
tion. ' ’ ' ; " . ' 

Strathclyde Had Opposed Govern-- 
ment proposals to appoint the chair- 
man, and complained that the board Is 
composition was too biased towards 
commercial Interests. • ' , . 

The chairman will still be appointed, 
but regional council, staff and Scottish 
Trades Union Congress representa- 
tion has been increased' from 
six, with an- additional district council 


representative; one of the governors 
from commerce has been axed. 

Mr George Younger, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, will lay regulations 
before. Parliament, for the college's 
transfer next week. XV 

The- new governors of Napier Col- 
lege in Edinburgh, Which is also being 
transferred to Scottish Education De- 
partment control, meet For the fitsl 
time on Tuesday when they pre ex- 
pected to urge the SED to put in a bid 
For the former Crfliglockhart College; 
of Education. Napier currently, uses: 
much of the college accommodation, 
Which is to be sold in. May. 


staff by demonstrating they already 
have the powers to take tough action. 

The increased caseload is placing an 
extra burden on the AUT’s legal aid 
service. 

• The University Grants Committee 
has almost met its forecast of a reduc- 
tioin in university staff over the last 
three yearaof 11,600. made up of 6, 3 0Q 
by early retirement and redundancy 
and 5,300 through natural wantage. 
Most compensation claims have been 
settled, according to the UGC annual 
survey for 1983. 

The UGC paid out £36 million last 
year to meet redundancy claims for 
1,000 academic and academic-related 
staff and 401) non-academic staff. A 
total of£!20 million has now been paid 
out for 5,90(1 claims. They have also 
paid £2.4 million to reimburse 75 per 
cent of the salary costs of part-time 
teachers needed during the contrac- 
tion. This related to 728 members of 
staff. 


Police break 
up micro 
centre demo 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


t 


Pedal power: Professor Jack Butterworth, vice chancellor of Warwick 
University, at the head of a new fleet of Sinclair C5 electric cars - a free 
gift from the company which this week announced a cut In production 
from 1,000 to 100 a week. The cars will be used as transport for visiting 
acadenrics from! overseas and for security patrols. Sinclair Vehicles 
has Its headquarters on the university's science park and work is 
already under way on the C5’s successors. 

- • - ' 1 -■ - . 

Council ‘needs new members’ 

The Scottish TUC has called on the 
Government to appoint a more demo- 
cratic membership of the Scottish 
Tertiary Education Advisory Council. 

Mr Frank Docherty of the teachers’ 
union, the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, launched a derisive attack on 
Mr George Younger, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, saying one of the 
secrets of his tremendous successes jn 
education was the sensible way in 
which he gathered together-opinions 
from the Scottish people. 

The STEAC’s "arrogant composi- 
tion” was an . Insult, excluding the 


About 

opening of a £500.000 microelectronics 
training centre at Paisley College by 
Scottish Office minister for industry 
and education Mr Allan Stewart. 

Extra police were called in to end 
the demonstration which was in pro- 
test at education cuts and student 
facilities at Paisley. 

Mr Liam McLaughlin, president of 
the students' association, said they 
were angered by the college allocate- 
ing space to outside interests while the 
students had Inadequate library and 
refectory space. ''"'!■■■■ 

He ?Jso claimed that when the 
students refused to' allow their com- 
mon room to be used . as a reception 
area for Mi 1 Stewart,' the college au- 
thorities closed it because of alleged 
water damage.' 

The college principal, Mr; Tom 
Howie, was drowned out as he intro-, 
duced the official launch of the Mic- 
roelectronics and ' Quality Assurance 
Laboratory (M1QAL), funded jointly 
by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, the Scottish Development 
Agency and a number of Scottish 
electronics companies. . 

Mr Stewart also had difficulties 
making himself heard, and was sur- 
rounded by a police escort when he 
left. . :• ... •'•* . ■ V 

In his speech* Mr Stewart said the 
Government continued to attach par- 
ticular priority to the' odtput of en- 
gineers and technologists from higher 
education establishments. 

Scotland’s. central institutions were, 
to receive £14 million for this over the 
next three yean, and the^ Government J 
had . also recently announced a £43 
million programme fori additlonaJ uni- 
versity places for engineering and 


technology; 

.while 

way towards satisfying 
Industrial requirements for graduates. 


But while, those measures would go 
.some way towards satisfying Britain's 


e to take part In the year. ' 
are arranging a youth day’ 
In Londpn oil May: 15; featuring tours 


yount 

.Final! 


1 
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of Parliament,. an Any Questions ses- 
sion hosted by David $teeli films, 
. music and political- seminars. 

l am sure that; foot 1 correspondent 
will be pleased to.hote that gt least brie 
British political party is treating IYY 
with the serioushess It deserves. 


Ljbefal'Youth ^Caiftpalgri Grotip.' 

Letters for pubikxtkxa should arrive by 
Tuesday nwrtilng. Tbey should' be. as 
aboil “ powlble gad written pn riot . 
. ride of the paper. The editor reserves 


6. - - I Six. Wltn an- aouHWiini ywy.™ . — , . . ' 1 

- -«ancellors urge union to settle now , . 

from front: prige, ■: n r ,hi/ University Grants May 8; briHol, CardHt, NotUngham 

^^tortmlncreaserif 

ES5BM 5a«jg a-r.-.rbs-'Sa SS-J-i- 

l 0a djourn until 


they would never be able IQ enter . I 
entirely for the changing deeds of a fast 
evolving industry. 

Industry had to ensure that its 
Workforce was constantly reeducated. 


later 




Leicester, York, Gimbrldge and. 

Sh Ce%.n600ofthc770br,ncha 
qf the National ^ Association _ pr 
Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education are operating 
' ban and other sanctions afterr^JMt 

..i nnuf nffpfrV- 


• Scottish ftirlher education, leclur- 

the Govenniieht’s action pltai. j 
: Lecturers hftve already drawn up 


. .0 1 


ban ana otner ^ introduced 

Inga 4 per cent offelv • ^ ^ jlnsUlutay of^Stotomd., 


section lays the work has imposed 
“additional burdens on our mem- 
bers, contributing to' stress, strain 
and other anxieties, and ultimately 
stretching (he goodwill or our mem- 
bers to breaking point". 

At the next meeting of the Scottish 
Joint Negotiating Committee, ex- 
pected to lake place next month, staff 
will ask for 48 hours of class contact 
time to' be maty free to develop each 
module^ arid for staff to be given at 
feast two hours a week In a maximum 
24 hours* class contact time for 
assessment, gbidan&e 1 arid dolWi- 
sclllng. 1 ■’ i - »» i* » 


Queen’s elects 
new chancellor 

The post of chancellor of Queen's 
University, Belfast was eventually fil- 
led last week, after being vacant for 
nearly two years. 

The industrialist Sir Rowland 


they 

could be installed. The first. Professor 
F.S.L. Lyons, an eminent historian 
and former provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, died in September 1983. Sir 
Arthur Armitage, vice chancellor of 
Manchester university, who was 
nominated in his place, died early last 
year. 

A new vice chancellor will be 
app,>i '.ted before the end of this term, 
font •; mg Dr Peter FroggaU's 
an no u icemen t that he would be res- 
igning i'fter the next academic year. 

Py repackage 
extended 

The scf-called "Pym package" of sup- 
port for Overseas students is' to be 
extended by at least an extra year, but 
the money available for the various 
schemes Is (o be reduced. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, the Foreign 
Secretary, replying lo a Parliamentary 
question, said that special anange- 
■ meats [would continue for students 
from Cyprus. Hong Kong and 
Malaysia, as well as some other depen- 
dent territories. Bui derision were yet 
to be taken on tho exact shape of the 
package and its value. 


Courses 



M A Industrial 
and Social 
History 


A three-year course developing 
new approaches and research 
skills In the history of Industrial 
society since the 18th century. 

Optional dissertation topics 
Include: Artisans and Factories 
17<XM8B0; Social Policy Forme- 
flop Ip Britain 1780-1814; 20th 
Century Urban History: Family, 
Upogr Market and the State 
176WBKI; State and Society In 
the period of the 1 st World War; 
Law,' economic Change and 
State Formation In Britem: State 
and Labour In South Africa; 
Technology end the Organisa- 
tion of Work 1860-1950. 

Attendance for formal teaching 
la basically Tuesday evenings 
for the Aral two years. 

ft®, 88,008 Enquiries (C923C), 
Middlesex Polytechnic, 114 
Chase Side, London N14 EPN, 
telephone 01-886 6699 [24 
hours).; 
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Kir . 



DON’S 

DIARY 


FRIDAY 

En route at last For Mexico. Uni- 
formed guards stare blankly from 
beneath dark glasses. The chatter of 
foreign tongues dominated by the 
rich brown grave tones of North 
America. Overhead the ceiling fnns 
turn slowly. Why does Aberdeen 
Airport seem such an alien place in 
the early morning? Am off to Aca- 
pulco to attend the International 
Congress of Psychology, a week-long 


every four years. 

Am Inauspiciously well prepared: 
transparencies typed not scrawled in 
illegible handwriting; tnlk written so 
no mnd rush to complete lie fore the 
in-flight movie; even little packets of 
Kleenex to guard against the 
rumoured shortage of toilet paper 
south of Rio Grande. Has any British 
Expeditionary Force left these is- 
lands belter armed and equipped? 
Spoil it all by leaving tickets on the 
desk in the foyer, but air hostess very 
understanding. 

SATURDAY? 

Fifteen hours later, circling Houston 
in a thunderstorm watching the wings 
vibrate and glow with static edeclric- 
ity. Finally wc land In darkness and 
the cabin aoor opens to lei in the first 
moist alien air. Excited chatter from 
Krystie and Alexis clones around me: 
they are going home. I suppress own 
Traditional Cultural abreaction con- 
sisting of urge to stay in airplane for. 
return flight; to cozy UK. Pause, at 




, ott^: why does UtVVTVUU^ 
Ovost technologically sophisticated 
.power have the ugliest sanitary and 


Nice lady on flight has directed me 
to the Marriott. So handy for your 
early flight and very comfortable. 
One hundred dollars a night? Out- 
side the storm still rages and my 
stomach tells me it is really 4.00am- 


Conference sessions are of varying 
quality: advertised luminaries fre- 
quently fail to turn up (or are cooped 
up. in their hotels getting rid of 
iitrisUi). As so often, as much is 
learned outside the formal sessions as 
inside: names on letterheads become 
faces; faces become friends. The 
latest news out of the laboratories in 
Washington State or Grenoble is 
yelled over the sound of roaring surf 
or chinking glasses: results which 
don't replicate, Chairs soon to be 
vacated, papers accepted and re- 
jected. Priceless gems of academic 
gossip - i only hope I can remember 
them when I get home. 

WEDNESDAY 

Play hookey from the conference in 
the afternoon to go cruising in Aca- 
pulco Bay. Find the Russian contin- 
gent have also absconded en masse. 
They spend the first few minutes 
photographing each other with 
ancient Prnkticas before getting 
down to the serious business of 
viewing the monuments of capitalist 
decadence: the homes of the film 
stars cantilevered out from the cliffs 
along the shoreline. As wc edge out 
into the bay, a storm gets up; the 
snmba beat of the band on the 
foredeck begins to falter and is then 
silenced altogether. Russians hang 
ignominiously over the side as the 
snip heaves m (lie heavy swell. 

THURSDAY 

Session ends this evening with a 
Fiesta Night: “Guests to wear nation- 
al costume". After 18 years in Scot- 
land do I qualify for a kill? Fiesta 
starts over an hour late due to 
non-arrival of visiting big-wig; in 
Mexico power is measured by how 
long you can keep your hosts waiting. 
The singing and dancing are quite 
splendid but things go a Tittle wrong 
at mealtime. Spread around the 
room are stalls, each dedicated to 
dispensing a different regional titbit. 
When the signal for dinner is finally 
given, the By-now ravenous dele- 
gates descend on the stalls whose 
supplies ■ of food- are sadly- in- 
Hramuate. . 


FRIDAY 1 

Plenary session of the International 


Plenary session of the International 
Union Is held in the roof-top room of 
a tourist hotel. Session drags inter- 
minably as courtesy and reciprocity 
demand that nearly half the delegates 
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side the storm still rages and my nominate each other for the handful, 
stomach tells me it is really 4.00am- ? f P lac “ on *hc executive. Between'. 
Forget the exchange rate and put this R° u1s 9 f yoimg. 1 cast my eye. out of 
down W experience. . . ... . ' the windows where the rain has 

begun to fall ilk? a curtain and the 
CIT\rru v wind Is tearing at the palm trees. At 

olilxUA l • : • the- end Of the six-hour session. Ihe 


My first experience of Mexico is a 
flight with (he National Airline. -As 
we take off, a loaded ice bucket 
travels the .full length of the cabin, 
scattering its contents like diamonds 
beneath the seats. We -swoop down 
eventually over verdant green coco- 
nut plantations With the blue. ribbon 
of the Pacific as a backdrop. My hotel 
is fhe lasl drpp fqr the airport bus; a 
sort of Spanish-speaking Butlins, 


begun to fall lik? a curtain and the 
wind la tearing at the palm trees. At 
the-end Of the six-hour session, the 
streets are already awash and cars 
and blues are stalled, at grotesque 
angles along the broad avenues. 
Back at the- hotel, .water dribbles 
steadily through the lighting fixtures 
in the restaurant, transforming pans 
of the thick carpet Into a swamp. It 
rains continuously far '20 hours. 

SATURDAY ■ 


very, jolly and rather, noisy,, with By now I have grown accustomed' (o 
waiters catted Manuel, the beach is Acapulco's -mixture of tinsel .and 
magnificent, a great crescent of gal- tawdriness. I can give, the rijtht 
den sand, which is almost too hot for fhnnpenn rhe H ium T rnnViiiminlha 


Taxing time for 
charter professor 


by Paul Flather 

It has been a busy few months for 
Professor Richard Layard, Strenuous 
efforts to produce a campaign to argue 
that unemployment is curable came to 
a climax this 'week with the launch of 
the Charter for Jobs. 

At the same lime he has been 
learning the intricacies of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee, to which he 
was appointed in December. 

Professor Layard, who is professor 
of economics at the London School of 
Economics, played a key role in pro- 
ducing the charter and is chairman of 
its executive committee. It is the latest 
step in more than 20 years of involve- 
ment with public policy issues, which 
started when he was a history teacher 
in a comprehensive. 

He believes passionately that unem- 
ployment is the central issue which all 
economists should address and though 
he has been involved with the Social 
Democratic Party, and currently sits 
on its economic policy working party, 
he is willing to press policy points with 
anyone who will listen. 

After studying history at Cambridge 
he began work as a teacher and 
registered for a part-time evening MA 
in sociology at the LSE. There he met 
Claus Moser who recruited him as 
Full-time research officer for the Rob- 
bins committee investigating higher 
education. 

Professor Layard believes it was in 
this post he may have done his impor- 
tant work in successfully exploding a 
common view of the time that there 
was a fixed pool or a “chosen few” who 
could benefit from higher education. 
Instead came the Robbins principle. 

In 1964, just after the report was 
published, he helped set up the higher 
education research unit with Moser, 
and decided to become an economist 
because he felt this was ultimately the 
unifying discipline which allowed full 
consideration of- social policy prob- 
lems. . 

ment, becoming h reader in 197fPand 
taking over a personal chair in 1980. 
By then his mam interest had switched 
from education to income distribution 
and so the unit was transformed into 
the Centre for Labour Economics in 

1974 ; . :* . 

1 By the end of the 1970s it was clear 
that unemployment had become the 
central issue and the centre, jointly 
backed as a designated research centre 





by the Economics and Social Research 
Council and by the Department of 
Employment, began to examine the 
problem through a series of seminars 
and discussion papers. This involves 10 
LSE lecturers and a dozen “appren- 
tice” researchers. 

Professor Layard is perhaps best 
known for his idea of a tax-based 


from measures to tackle unemploy- 
ment, would be neutralized, he argues, 
if larger than average pay increases 
were simply taxed away. 

It is this kind of thinking, within a 
neo- Keynesian framework, that 
underpins the new Charter for Jobs 
backed by 1 14 sponsors, including 16 
economics processors, and other 
senior academics such as Professor A. 
H. Halsey and Lard Briggs of Oxford 
and Professor David Donnison at 
Glasgow University. 

Professor Layard co-authored The 
Impact of Robbins (1969), wrote a 
" textbook 6rt Ctist Benefit Analysis 
0973) and co-wrote Micro- Economic 
Theory (1978). His proposals for res- 
tructuring National Insurance con- 
tributions were largely followed in the 
recent Budget. 

Professor Layard also heads apanel 
of the European Policy Studies Centre 
in Brussels.and is convenor of the LSE 
economics department. As he admits, 
it all leaves little time for his hobby of 
walking. 


Wreathsi 

laid for laf 

animals 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

More than 250 representatives of So 
tish animal rights organizations 
wreoths at three alleged vivhecS 
laboratories at Aberdeen Uni wi», 
mark World Day for Uboratai 
Animals this week. 1 

Professor Cecil Kidd, whose 
siology laboratory was one of 
targeted, said; “Of course wrl 
experimental work which invfe 
animals. 

“This is very tightly controlled h 
the Home Office and they have bm 
expressed any disquiet whstjoee 
The idea that ft is done in any uma» 
sory, callous, unthinking way is ■ 
pure nonsense." 

But Mr Michael Deveria, <»4* 
man of Aberdeen Animal Rg]e 
Group, said they opposed ail ene> 
mentation on animals. 

Sir Ahwn Williams, principal d 
Glasgow university, has written todt 
president of Pennsylvania Unhenfy, 
seeking an explanation of oovtrq 
claims by a farmer Glasgow law pn> 
fessor. 

Professor Alan Watson, who Ism 
at Pennsylvania, warned Glasgow oi- 
lier this month that it risked damsgiq 
its reputation if it continued contran- 
. sial collaborative research a 
monkeys. 

Glasgow receives the frozen bnia 
of monkeys which are subjected b 

P ressure to create brain damapi 
ennsylvonia, and although the re- 
search was cleared by investigations* 
both universities. Professor Wits* 
believes Pennsylvania's sdiftlnutraw 
is “obstructing access to the troth'. 

Mr James McCargow, Glasgari 
registrar, said the university conn ■ 
been greatly concerned by Pioftsi 
Watson’s letter and confirmed t»* 
next month's court meeting mw® 
will see farther claims of malpiKW* 
Pennsylvania. .. 

The Scottish Anti VIwhW 
Society has sent Glasgow rn Auaq 
government report, .which 
criticizes the care of primates w 
other animals. It followed an na- 
tion last summer by the' U5 «!*■ 
merit of agriculture, animal mm 
health service, and coraplafflsj 
"cockroaches everywhere * XL 
mice and vermin droppings . 


Karen Gold examines the implications of the Lindop report 

Divide and rule is the valid approach 


den sand, which is almost too hot for 
bare British Feet. Spend the after- 
noon relaxing, attentively watching 
the parascenders being dragged 




Acapulco's -mixture of tinsel .and 
tawdriness. I can give, the rijtht 
change on the buses, lean dismiss the 
street vendors, with an appropriate 
wave of the anil. I .have even re- 
gained precarious control of my 


Divide, arid rule appears to be the 
Lindop committee's prescription for 
the future of validation In public sector 
higher education. So where will the 
divisions be and what will be the rules? 

The report envisages that 
polytechnics; and colleges currently 
validated by the Council for National 
Afademlc Awards should be split Into 
four groups, potentially with move, 
mqnt between them, and it (ays down 
^ame gqneral criteria- FojcV deciding 
which gqei where: . ' .; . . 

For A significant number of institu- 
tions there would be little fundamental 


would be free to introduce new courses 
and operate existing ones as it saw fit, 
and would spe the CNAA only at a 
regular review:' ' 

The final group, whose size remains 
resolutely undefined In the report, 
would have complete self-valldatlon. 
They would.be designated by, the 
Secretary of State fbrlEducation and 
Science, with the power to award their 
own degrees - a power that could be 
withdrawn by the Secretary of State as 
well - and would be required to 
conduct 9: review of their progress 
every seven years. 1 


on their access courses and nM-w* 
tional student numbers. , 
But who would go in whj™ EL 
The university ^institutions 
the mercy of their univertlty 

though with encouragement iw*. 

. dbp for some to have 
The institutions that wuWgL; 
the CNAA, under anytb^g 

sent arrangements to ^ 

would have to work.it out. w ,, . 
council, says the report. ^ 
The overall judgement 
dalle th* wnnrt: is the “eXtOdW*T 


letter to the scotch Whisky Astodtf-v, nhare!*ent -labnlrie at Wftet TSv 
dKnfe Jet fa* ^ferencriS in* 3 '"srfarfewcllii Widjw^rider'som^ 
magnificent convention riotfrib; bci< ' ' t he^privemen 

Bushing fountains: At the 1 fear: bites 1 n d W? 


luxurious; 
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Thaw point of 
funds freeze 

Conservative Party chairman John 
Selwyn Gummer's abrupt freezing of 
funds for the headline-stealing Fed- 
eration of Conservative Students af- 
ter its Loughborough conference be- 
gins to look a trifle ineffectual. 

6 The main item In the FCS's annual 
budget is its chairman’s salary, and 
Conservative Central Office has told 
outgoing chairman Marc Henri 
Gkndening that this will continue to 
be paid.. 

So the draconian ban on spending 
now applies only to the telephone - 
FCS has been forbidden to make 
calk out of Central Office - and the 
me of that vital propaganda weapon, 
die CCO photocopier. 

Tie Building Research Establishment 
kas brought out a video teaching 
package for architects - on how to 
hild a house. The two years ‘ worth of 
mane material, showing how the 
roof fils on the walls and \vnich bits go 
up In which order, was produced by 
ie University of Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology In re- 
sponse to worries that 'graduate 
architects were being set loose on 
having boards without ever setting 
fool on a building site. 

Accustomed 
as I am . . . 

Ai a Harrow schoolboy Sir Keith 
Joseph won only one prize, but he 
to H every year: the prize for 
pittk speaking. He would troop up 
talk top table lo collect it from Sir 
Staton ■ Churchill, another Old 
Hwwlan, who also Judged the 
roBjKfftlon: 

The secretary of State related this 
fW at (be National Institute for 
will Continuing Education coil- 
frawe in Surrey, before making 
« i speech on adult education - a 
he admitted he 1 knew little 
■Ml .- written by Gordon Ether* 
his assistant secretary. 

Banking on 
flower power 

for the National Advisory 
■wy has its perks. In the aftermath 
last allocation of public sector 
numbers, a dozen red roses 
"fyed or NAB administrator Dor- 
™y™"'“F r pm yoqr secret’ admir- 
‘ S >«1 the attached card: a 
.tribute from South Bank 
^pjwhnic of one rose per 500 
equivalent students, 
was also a postscript for 
Bev&n, the NA#s impeccable 
whmh was 
but “Wegedlv Had him 
on omce dopr- 
' few* li ter^’ ® ev *^- n Ta F? ano gram fol- 

Floored 

■RS: : : ' !• 


'fhsfltSd 
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Anthropologists defend their own race 

bv Karen Gold 


CO 


by Karen Gold 

A defence of anthropology as socially, 
culturally, intellectually and scientifi- 
cally useful has been made to Mr 
Norman Tebbit, Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry, by the director of 
r^ a Ant hropologicnl Institute. 

Dr Jonathan Beuthail, director of 
the institute, wrote to Mr Norman 
Tebbit after he publicly defended 
education cuts and said the Govern- 
ment had taken money away from 
people studying “the pre-nuptial 
habits of natives in the Upper Volta 
valley". 


Dr Benthali argued that singling out 

-was unfair. Mr tebbit replied that 
scholarship, however interesting and 
valuable, depended on wealth creation 
for its finance. Dr Benthali has elabo- 
rated his justification in the RAFs new 
journal Anthropology Today. 

Anthropologists are increasingly 
doing work which is related to British 


industry and the economy, argues Dr 
Benthali. In addition the study of 
primitive lifestyles had scientific im- 
portance for western society. 

He instances health care, where 
primitive methods of treating the 
whole person rather than symptoms 
had influenced western medicine; the 
study of simple social structures which 
aids understanding of complex social 
processes such as economic exchange 
and decision making. 

In an example unlikely lo appeal to 
Mr Tebbit. Dr Benthali writes: "For 
instance it has often been claimed that 
inequality is intrinsic to all human 
societies. This claim is disproved by 
the existence of hunter-gatherer 
societies such as the Hadza of Tanza- 
nia who espouse a positive ideology of 
egalitarianism." 

Anthropologists preserve cultural 
identity often dismissed by new 
societies but regretted later - for 
example an anthropologist is lending 



MrTebblt: criticized research 


the enmpnign for hetter treatment of 
Aboriginals that is now gathering sup- 
port in Australia. Anthropology reg- 


tion and other development projects. 

Almost every field of study had been 
influenced by anthropology and the 
ideas it produces. Dr Benihnll cites 
Biblical scholarship and the theatre. 
Anthropology also helps break down 

K rcju dices between different societies, 
e says. 

There are around 13(1 social anthro- 
pologists in British university depart- 
ments. "Hardly a great drain on the 
Exchequer.” he adds. Britain is re- 
garded as an international centre of 
excellence and has a superb track 
record in funding which should be 
continued, nl though he accepts Mr 
Tebbifs argument that wealth creation 
is needed. 

Mr Tebbit said in reply he wus glad 
Dr Benthali accepted that. “Of course 
1 could .hove instanced scholarship 
projects in almost every discipline 


ularly act as an advocate for tribal projects in almost every discipline 
groups in land rights cnscs. Develop- (yes. even 'hard science’) that are so 
ment anthropologists contribute to the remote from our present difficulties as 
Overseas Dcvclupnicnt Administra- * M " — ” 


YTS managing agents ‘rebuffed colleges’ 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Colleges made strenuous and imagina- 
tive efforts to piaket tlicir services to 
Youth Training Scheme .managing 
agents over the last two years but were 
rebuffed, according to a Further 
Education Unit survey published this 
week. 

The FEU's conclusions are based on 
its third survey of some 30 colleges in 
the Midlands and Cheshire. They 
directly contradict recent ministerial 
statements which claimed colleges 
-made little effort. 

The survey which covered 18 per 
cent of young people on the scheme in 
Britain shows that colleges actively 
marketed themselves, but that manag- 
ing agents' reactions were dis- 
appointing. 

f ‘As recruitment failed to reach 
targets, shorter courses were re- 

Scots set up 
minorities 
study unit 

by Olga Wojtas • 

Scottish Correspondent 

Three higher education institutions 
have launched the first Scottish Re- 
search Unit on Ethnic Minorities. 

The unit, set up by Heriat-Watt 
University, Edinburgh College of Art 
and Glasgow College of Technology, 
intends to coordinate and conduct 
research bn Scottish ethnic minorities 
and to liaise with interested bodies. 

The unit points out that most British 
research lacks a specific Scottish focus 
in important areas of concern such as 
employment, housing and social wel- 
fare. While much of it is relevant, it 
seldom accommodates Scotland's 
different legal and administrative 
structures, and the particular.composi- 
tion ofjts ethnic minorities. 

Scotland has an estimated ethnic 
minority population of 52,000, most of- 
Whom are Aslan, with slgnificantftum : , 
bers of Pakistanis, Chinese and In- 
dians. • 

The unit adds that the assumption 


appean in 
Newsletter 

J^^flJcultymenlber fell-; 

new 

distress caused 
12 > 10 Mr 

ifofofa . .Writs to 


quently no- need to '.adjust current 
policies- to avoid .direct and indirect 
discrimination, 

But there fs evidence that traininjg 

and education in race awareness is 
grossly inadequate in both 'the public 
Inti private sectors. It says. This com- 
pounds the difficulties of achieving 

gffig gg; 

ortionateiy in the climate of increasing 
unemployment, poor housing and loc- 
al government cutbacks, .. 

ir- .The jmit's directors are: Mr Martin 

MacEwan .of Heriot-yyait-and Edin- 
burgh College or Art’s town and 
country planning departmeniwho is a 
founder member andfirst secretary of 

the Scottish Council for Racial EquaL 

!*?■■ * jaaHfi : 


quested with less scope for innovation. 
While some managing agents began by 
negotiating with colleges in a dogmatic 
prescriptive way, only to turn to other 
training agencies later," the report 
says. 

The survey also shows that manag- 
ing agents on Mode A employer-based 
courses in urban areas recruited better 
applicants and used marc private train- 
ing agencies, leaving colleges with a 
larger proportion of Mode B recruits 
who were initially considered unattrac- 
tive to employers. 

The FEU explodes the myth that the 


nminution courses. 

Its investigation of suhiccts covered 
by colleges tinder the YTS reveals that 
science, niuths and computing 
accounted only far just under 4 per 
cent of the work, and art, design und 
photography for less than 2 per cent. 
The highest percentage was for gener : 


extended college year was vital. It says 
that it proved less necessary than 
expected because so many standard 


that it proved less necessary than 


ul/liberol studies, adult education and 
vocational preparation which 
accounted for over 26 per cent of the 
work, followed by mechanical electric- 
al. crafts and engineering technology 
and automobiles. 

Without exception the colleges in- 
volved with the survey sought to 


farther education courses were re- 
quested. In addition it says that a 
■'roll-on/roll-off” facility was found to 
be incompatible with traditional ex- 


provide full and equal opportunities 
tor all groups of YTS trainees, but 
results also indicute that black young 
people were underrepresented una 
their choices reflected 'their cultural 
differences. 


to merit little expenditure,” he said. 

Official plans 
may be shelved 

Leaders of the university lecturers' 
union want to shelve plans for a further 
regional official and raise subscriptions 
by almost 13 per cent lo avert a 
£122, (Hit) deficit next year. 

The Association of University 
Tcnchcrs already has regional officials 
in London. Manchester and Edin- 
burgh, and last year the union's council 
voted in principle to appoint n fourth, 
possible in the West Midlands or 
Wales. 

But the decision was subject to 
guarantees that sufficient extra income 
could be generated to cover the esti- 
mated £45,(XK) of an additional region- 
al office. And the union's May council 
in Glnsgnw will be told that the deficit 
for the current year muy reach more 
than £41,000 with mi estimated 
£122,000 shortfall in 1W5/86. 
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Union 

gets 

tough 

by David Jobbins 

University lecturers accused of sexual 
harassment face losing union support 
under new procedures expected to be 
agreed by the Association of Universi 
ty Teachers next month. 

The AUT adopted a code of practice 
outlining ways of combatting sexual 
harassment Iasi December but left it to 
its executive committees to agree on 
detailed procedures. 

Initial proposals from the union’s 
women’s committee dealt largely with 
Che case of an AUT member who 
alleged unacceptable behaviour by 
another university employee. But 
other union leaders have been con 
cemcd that complaints are also likely 
to be levelled against AUT members', 
possibly by students, and have argued 
that their plighr should also be consi- 
dered. 

But the latest proposals from the 
union's conditions of service commit- 
tee. which urc likely to be the final 
version to be considered by the execu- 
tive next month, take a tough line. 

AUT mcmlicrs who consider them- 
selves the victim of sexual harassment 
should tell the aggressor they find the 
behaviour offensive and ask for it to 
cease. The advice and support of local 
AUT officers should be sought and if 
the harassment persists a diary of 
events should be kept. 

But the women s committee is 
anxious that complaints of sexual har- 
assment should ant necessarily enter 
the arena of disciplinary proceedings. 
Its chair.. Ms Victoria Fisher, told tne 
AUT annual women's meeting last 
week: "By firm action on the part of 
the victim and the union wc would 
hope a lot of cases would cease at that 
point. We are trying to create a climate 
of opinion which condemns sexual 
harassment before eases come up." 

. ..The union .will refuse to . aid any 
;niember who admits sokual harass- 


by Pete? Aspden . 

1 Concern has been mounting [over the 
the physics, depart rrleht at 
.BIrfcbeck College. London, following 
a nny over the admission of under- 
graduates. 

- -The debate, started wheit a college 
planning committee decided that no ’ 
new undergraduate js should be admil- 
ted from nev.yeqr ^ q sfo- for that 
derision to Be la ter 1 overruled by the 

( When Is a university not a universi- 
ty? When It Is a polytechnic! . 

I was-at a conference on technolo- 
gy transfer recently, where every 
speaker from Industry talked about 
“the universities”, despite the fact 
that there was present a large 
gnrtpttnt Of; polytechnic lecturers. 


PNL staff may take race lesson 


by Karen Gold 

Staff must attend racial awareness 
courses, and curriculum and leaching 
practices on all courses must reflect a 
multi-ethnic policy, says a discussion 
document from u governors' working 
parly of the Polytechnic of North 
London. 

The working party, headed hy 
PNL's two black governors, was asked 
to create an anti-racist strategy by the 
acting director Dr John Beishon. PNL 
has suffered two' years of disruption as 
students have clashed in the streets and 
the courts with National Front activist 
Hnd philosophy student Patrick Har- 
rington. The polytechnic has, 'says the 
document, “a unique opportunity to 
take a lead, and by doing so hopes to 
Influence similar institutions." 

The working party which wants 
responses by May 6, recommends 


g HETTY MARY. 

Jrfiiry, of girls, 
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changes in (he polytechnic's structure, 
recruitment, courses and allocation of 
resources. Its most controversial re- 
commendation is likely to be that "all 
members of staff must attend suitable 
in-service training in equal opportuni- 
ties, racial awareness and other con- 
nected multicultural matters”. 

The director, secretary and adminis- 
tration should seek to ensure that all 
staff attend such courses, and the 
polytechnic would seek union agree- 
ment that attendance be mandatory. 
Priority in staff development resources 
would be given to such courses. 

In developing courses, priority will 
be given to those that meet the needs 
of ethnic minorities, the report recom- 
mends. Admissions tutors should re- 
ceive special training and all course 
tutors and advisers would be expected 
to know about the cultural back- 


grounds of students. 

Curriculum and tench ing practices 
of all courses should reflect the 
polytechnic’s policy on multi-ethnic 
education and equal opportunity, and 
assessment and examination should be 
“appropriate to students in a multi- 


cultural society”. Heads of depart- 
ments would be responsible for ensur- 
ing teaching material was not racist, 
and library material should reflect a 
multi-ethnic policy. But the document 
stresses that freedom of research and 
expression to discuss contrary opinions 
should not be prejudiced. 

The report recommends a perma- 
nent equal opportunities subcommit- 
tee of the court of governors and 
academic board, which would monitor 
staff appointments and encourage 
through appointment of ethnic minor- 
ity staff. 


Distinguished adult centres 
face closure threats 




memento from r a Lancashire 
Polytechnic exhibition “Recoverln 
our Past”, containing hems date. 
1900-1959 lent by Preston people. 
The exhibition preceded the launch 
of the polytechnic’s local history 
project (his wgek by former England 
and Preston footballer Toni Finnev, 
who lent hts ObE. '. 


Two of the oldest adult education 
centres in the country face closure 
unless their local education authorities 
have a change of heart. 


York Educational Settlement, 
founded in 1909 by Arnold Rowntree 
as the first Quaker adult centre, along 
with the Leeds’ Swarthmore Centre, 
has only a year to survive. 

riends Centre in Brighton 
which has been running an adult 
education programme for over 100 
years and Is celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary is also in dire financial 
straits. ' 

North Yorkshire County Council 
has withdrawn its £9,000 grant to the 
York Educational Settlement and the 
centre will only be able to continue for 
one more year with private money, 
e warden, said: 
“There is absolutely no question of our 
being able to get any more money once 
this runs out. We arc unbelievably 
gloomy about our future. 

“The centre keeps the fees from 
0108565.11111 for the county council and 


. n, 1«qu'! IU-11 Pff ifll J 


.. Association 
classes but these are not sufficient to 
keep going. 

The Friends’ Centre's share of in- 
come from East Sussex County Coun- 
cil has dropped from £6,000 when the 
centre had a£9,OOQ turnover, to £9,000 
when the centre has a £200,000 turn- 
over and expanding programme. 

The centre has been very successful 


in attracting outside money from the 
Manpower Services Commission for 
an adult training programme and from 
the Adult Learning and Basic Skills 
Unit. 

One ALBSU special development 
project has just started to adapt com- 
puter software for use in literacy and 
numeracy work. Another local project 
to take basic skills to people who 
cannot visit the centre because of 
disability or illness is in the pipeline. 

Miss Janet Price, the principal, said: 
“All these programmes will fall be- 
cause we cannot find the money to 
keep the centre going. Although we 
understand the difficulties of local 
authorities, the statutory provision has 
been savaged due to East Sussex's 
policy to make adult education com- 
pletely self financing. 

“It seems a very misguided policy 
when as an independent centre we con 
provide a highly cost-effective and 
responsive service to unemployed 
adults which no other provider can 
^^:she ^ded./,. 

The Educational Centres Associa- 
tion at its annual conference in York 
passed an emergency resolution re- 
gretting the financial crisis facing the 
centres. 

“While .the Government, through 
the Unit for the Development of Adult 
Continuing Education, is talking about 
voluntary-statutory relationships, these 
centres Face imminent closure." 


ics department after admissions row 

of the “The diH’m.lnn, within «. [**' ™i*™- 


academic board. l 0 : sa |d 

-:l«»^'.l)ie. The diioBstenswithin the college 
Department s ivlac courses Is still under :have been further comnlicated hv a 

lhe°^ nartmS^ k 'mh!^ that 1 T^mmendqtibn accepted by the uni-: 
b - Un downover wp*Uy'?. joint planning committee, 

.therfc Was still teaching of physics. . 

• f ;^ r«o mrifendation. which came 

2 ; — iPSplWg frQ m I.tho ^physics board of studies , 

unqcjrj^radufctes flAxt yepp, 1 which Is the - Urged the two colleees to form a ininr 

ay- aga h* 


ty for part-time teaching,. 

■ Professor John Charap, a board tof 
studies representative on the senate, 
said there had been widespread con- 
cern over the future of the department 
• m.th,e light; of the college's proposals. 

He wrote tq London's vice chancel- 
lor. Professor Sir Randolph Quirk, 
who replied that he was making in- 
quiries into the mutter. 






JhW oh* ojj Ipstmftcipf jjhai talrij 

ti0ri,-:¥S!e sharthandTor higher 
education In thlsi country ls “nhl-; 
verajtyV For one vflilng, ^greSt 
prany people notripstjamph* iHe - 
gehcrril public but hi Industry too - 


simply dp not kltow anything about J 
the polytechnic^, J Foranofhetv'to 
<Jto extent tijal Ihtfy h«veh.eardGf 
them, fhey evidently perceive them . 


: polytechnic name game 

does n0t %V«atiooal or relevant; ; . « s £ 0 rid best Isn’t 
u simply resolved - they should slrap- the Vision of 'Tobv Weaver the • 1 S*, 


as Inferior tin unlvcrsItlear Yfrt tik 
npjt-u niveraUr sector is In’faot the 
latest pwl of higher education.- 


. feachers as weli as pBrehis 'alfn 
flwt to . get their;, pupils Into' ir 
uhlm-stty^Oaly ; if, that fa hot 


f ■ -.would Myrthel it woii 

• tfonof higher educalloninslltuflii 
towards ;.Ute: 1 traditional Oxbrldi 
' pattern, Loqk at the CATs theyw 
•: exclaim, s .. 

of nonsense the 
;.v Fotaafart, the former CA'. 


second bast, isn’t It- dine, that the 
polytechnic world stopped liutlnc- 
, lively baulking at the obvious and : 
necessary, change?,. Some poly- ' 
technics created professors some 
. years ago, -The obvious next step Is ■ ' 
adoption qf the university titie,/ 
.which .doesn’t even. ; need . a royal^ 
charter or 'Government action.. 

: ; We have to recognize that the 


East and W^t I 

mark VE day f 

Edinburgh University i iio ^ 

from Srotiand a^STsSet !@ 

C^of toc^SS 

The lectures have spniM fra 

auspices of the. university, feu 
small groups of British wd £ 
experts. 

On the move 

Film producer David Puthwh 
been appointed to the vislilntm 
mittee of the Royal College Jm 
T he new chairman will be (loan 
consultant Mr Robin HoHaiHUfe 
tin; vice-chairman Mr John Ik 
former financial secretary if ft 
London School of Econtunkt; a 
another new member, Mr.HM 
Butler, a design consultant, 

Lucky fellows 

The Government is to fend tmmd 
to enable medical graduates &x 




the Royal College of Surgeons; 
Edinburgh. The awards are bf 

g rovided to mark the state m 
ritain of Malawi's president 
Hastings Banda, who received pad^ 
his own medical training at Edinbv^ 

Social secretary 

Mrs Suzanne Reeve, assistant Mem 
ary at the Department of Heahhaf 
Social Security, has been appAU 
secretary of the Economic and Sadi 
Research Council, to mqy 1 
Cyril Smith. Mrs Reeve, aw 
previously worked In the i 
Office Research Unit and the Cm 
Policy Review Staff. She (akeseyk 
new post In September. 

Empty chair 

Britain’s first professor .of f** 
psychology is' unlikely to 
until January. Edinburgh Unnw! 
which is establishing the chair 
£700,000 bequest fftin the 
Arthur Koestler, had hoped to 
professorial unit for the commg »■ 
sion. But a number of w 
candidates on the short list vfllm k 
free to take up the post until w* 1 
yenr. 

Trial guide. 

The Roygl College of Ph^Jji 



powlble do they; , dotwldw i 
wmfafa -fiffhipA t&Smu 

|he. po|yte^nlcs’ a^e; tha seebltd 
dlvlsloit;. of. the, ihlbKe? . edutsi WH 


Itte pojyte^hnlcs 1 at£; tha secotid 

Hr 01 !? 

in| Ji djl.:^cfei ojr t(ie House W 

i apparent ohlhoCpnxervaUvoben. 
^bes,: whcre th^ fapt tbbt the^ are 




. im, And iho ijitem ilstlf has '^mJtSSSSSSL^£- : 


And‘ fho syttem itself has 
» very plurnl one indeed, 
W^gJ^mpxbridga.to Salford! 
W?™ SfpMd’s (q Qfefr. ; 

Ihe chbraciejr or dlr^ifon.-inioV, 


L- 

y:lheJr-U 


Nn« seen Os 


-. be^Wyitig goodbye to a perfectly 
■ wld’mtwpi .only refocusing arid ; . 
. rejuvenating it. If the polytechnics t ‘ 
* hp optlrrilstlc future, •• , 

. iliAii « * i •% i i 


At - ii. “ “P upimiisHC rturure, : , 

orinsfitution, they need some- opportunism. But . 
Wjng seen asf •j' -Britisji Wgfeera education as a whole Ah 


. would become all the 
it. Variety and choice wfgj 
but binary we do.jw- M Jfj. 
meant ♦‘equal but differ^ 1 , 1 .. 
different but not dqsal. ^ 
The influx of 30 more 
as universities 
break down the entr^ch^^ 
ance to thegrowth-i^hlscjgi, 
the Technik ethos. There v^w 
leas pf the cultural 
proportions of our brtgnir 
people would be rib*jjj 

.polytechnic culture 

would ; be pari ofJt-Ip * 

university.; . -j : v.y 
. Some of vAhe-'lewtoJ 
polytechnic world are ® 
the' market for a new 

deserve enrou ragement,^^ 

potent symbolic gesture- ^ 

:- d p f1Sith mt ' 
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Kent gets it back together, man 

by Peter Aspden which former members of student friends’* to attend, although Ihci 


Bob Geldof: honorary MA 


Graduates of Kent University have 
been asked to unearth their old floral 
kaftans, beads and acoustic guitars to 
celebrate the university 1 * 20th 
anniversary with a nostalgic look at 
the 1960s. 

They have been invited to a re- 
union weekend which aims to recre- 
ate4he unique atmosphere of Kent's 
first years, which has been variously 
described as “heady", “swinging”, 
“laid back” and “tumultuous”. 

Among the weekend’s attractions 
are a picnic In the tranquil surround- 
ings of the university’s Keynes Pond, 
and a free-for-all “jam session”, In 


which former members of student 
bands will be able to recall long- 
forgotten skills and Improvise with 
each other, paying scant regard to 
traditional forms of musical struc- 
ture. 

Mr Roland Hurst, assistant reg- 
istrar at Kent, said: “The idea Is to 
put on something whtcii people will 
ei\joy. Many of our graduates will he 
In their mid to late 30s, who wouldn’t 
be attracted all the way to Canter- 
bury by a speech and an expensive 
dinner. Not all of them arc exactly 
well-heeled.” 

The permissive air of the reunion Is 
reflected in the Invitation to old Kent 
members, which encourages “chil- 
dren, husbands, wives, lovers and 


friends’* to attend, although there are 
no explicit references to peace 
anthems, free love or Jonl Mitchell. 

Perhaps to prove that the universi- 
ty is firmly in touch with the 1980s, 
Kent this week announced the award 
of an honorary degree to Mr Bob 
Geldof, lead singer of the Boomtown 
Rats and organizer of the Band Aid 
charily recording which raised more 
than £8 million for the relief of 
famine in Ethiopia. 

Mr Geldof, who lives near Canter- 
bury, will receive an honorary MA 
for ro-wrillng the chart-lopping sing- 
le Do they know It’s Christmas? and 
helping to promote it round the 
world. He was 14 when Kent Uni- 
versity was founded. 
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Graduate Manual deal but fight goes on 


by John O Leary 

A summit meeting of higher education 
planoing bodies is being. sought to 
confront a looming crisis m the supply 
of graduates qualified in power elec- 
trical engineering. 

Representatives of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers and the National 
Economic Development Office met 
this week, reflecting widespread con- 
cern over future members and quality 
of students taking electrical power 
subjects. But a new report from the 
NED0 called for a wider forum to 
dsenss ways of achieving a more 


Idw power., options in the .final 
■flwip&duate year and almost half 
®plpy fewer than five staff speciaiiz- 
rigo the area. 

Demand from employers is ex- 
[WJed to rise by about a fifth, but 
"■tails are tending to concentrate on 
“vogue area of electronics. 

Jbe NEDO report contends that 
!*ftdoes not need to be a substantial 
•*»se in student numbers, but ae- 
rials needed to maintain the existing 
of supply and improve quality, 
ine designation , of up to a dozen 
“wBot .^ellence is advocated as a 
to the problem,. although' the 
rc-DO. accepts that this would not 
•wssarily encourage more or better 
2 s ‘"to the subjects.. Company 
gjpwt and; public resources would 
^jmamtad on the centres. 
^ ialwunaings with the University 


by David Jobbins 
university manual workers this week 
overwhelmingly accepted a pay offer 
worth up to 6.71 per cent, out their 
union leaders say their battle to eradi- 
cate low pay will go on. 

They become the first group to settle 
in the 1985 pay round with a rise of 
£4.80 a week across the board. It 
brings raises from April I of more than 
6 per cent for the tour lowest salary 
grades where more manual workers 
are concentrated. The remaining three 
grades will receive between 5.5 and 5.9 
percent. Weekly wages will increase to 
between £76.30 ana £92. 

Union negotiators this week re- 
jected a package worth a little over 4 
per cent for university clerical and 
secretarial staff. The offer, a flat rate 
£177 to the lower grades and 4 per cent 
on higher grades, was rejected by .the 
National and Local Government 
Officers Association because it would 
mean a further fall in the living 
standards of its low-paid members. 

Naigo national officer Mr Alec 
Thompson said: "Wc told the ein- 


The next step 
for women 

A decade after equal opportunities 
legislation, the onus Is now' Vety. de- 
finitely on women to help themselves. 
Lady Elspeth Howe, formerly deputy 


n recognizes that NAB 
hivolvement would be 
n??ke the scheme work. ■ 
**®*ori a round tabic meet- 
a Of the ^pfenning bodies with the 
J^ir^noeand • Engineering 
WMrrfi n— heads of elec- 
departments is prop- , 
[low Centre's could be 


second chance education and training 
for women last week. , 

Currently women were living 
through an equal opportunities tran- 
sitional stage, she said. The need now 
Was for women to, take the initiative, 
particularly in renegotiating their 
family responsibilities on a more fairly 
shared basis. . . 

Second chance educatidn via a. lad- 
der of learning" was a prerequisite for 
the full deployment of women’s ta- 
lents. Lady Howe said, describing 
opportunities offered, by the Open 
University as "the best thing for 
women since sliced bread". >■ 

But much remained to be done, 
especially by schools. Although oppor- 
tunities were theoretically equal, the 
educational processes continued to be 
biased against girls. •• • 

Th& one-day conference was orga- 
nized in London by the Industrial 
Society; in conjunction with Gqw 
H ousekeeping : magnzi ne and attracted 
such an overwhelming response that 
two similar conferences will be staged 
. , later this year. 


iracial training success 


SKfcW* •oti the Rational 

BgWssSS 

JL in multicultural educa* 
anti-rqcist teaching, 
j&k * Preliminary survey : 
iJ^ wai; epoducted by Pro- 

taelifeiE?^* ” fl ° coordinated 
WChecfihri national riroiiramrtie 


■ The survey shriws that 80 pCr.cenf of 
' participants on the courses had in* 

"■ ’creased their understanding o^mplfo 

cultural Education, while 79' per cent 
had increased theirY knowledge of 
. : cultural diversity, m B ri tain and the 
, need to educate all children In the 
; . context 'Qf a multicultural society. ■ 


tee, whit 


six; rohtfei v&ere 


. * i In addition two thirds of participants 
hod been given 'ideas fdf developlng 

'sessions, fn their owir institutions. i . 
Bv Ihe end of the course.pnlysevc'i 
' . . ‘ ba rt icipants had mnde no . plops or ; 

' ;SSskSrc of any' Wnd 

: f 'riiuitlfliltural aspect of their. tdachjir, 
education Work , Matetiris, wmkshop 


Pay 

Current 

Proposed 

% 

Group 

Weekly 

£ 

Weekly 

£ 

Increase 

A 

71.60 

7830 

6.71 

B 

72.60 

77.40 

6.61 • 

C 

74.40 

79.20 

6.45 

D 

77.00 

82.70 

8.18 

E 

80.60 

86.40 

5.96 

F 

B4.20 

89.00 

5.7 

O 

87.20 

92.00 

5.5 


New Manual pay scales 

ployers a low-paid demoralized work 
force is not the best way to create an 
efficient education service." 

Leaders of the manual workers do 
not accept the low pay fight is over 
although they recognize that success 
will not be accomplished in a single 
year. Mr Alistair Macrae, a senior 
official of the National Union of Public 
Employees and the joint unions' chief 
negotiator, said: "This does not in any 
way abate the campaign to end the 
inequality of earnings between uni- 
versity manual workers nnd people 


doing exactly the same jobs in other 
areas.” 

The unions believe that -a joint 


survey with innnngcmeni carried out ns 
part of last year's settlement demons- 
trates that university ninnunl workers* 
earnings are lower than any other 
group doing similar work. 

Tlic survey, of 33 of the 37 institu- 
tions in die niunuul workers' consor- 
tium. shows that 66 per cent of full- 
time staff me paid less than the TUC's 
definition of low pity. At 66 per cent or 
average male manual earnings 1 this is 
currently about £102. 

While 611.7 percent of mule full-time 
staff fiiil below the agreed low pav 
threshold, the figure for fcniule full- 
timers is 94.5 per cent. 

The survey shows that universities 
come bottom of the league in weekly 
earnings with £lt)4.3U for men and 
£86.90 for women, compared with 
£156.2U and £96.50 for the .public 
sector as a whole, £137.20 and £91.50 
for central government, and £151.20 
and £92.30 Tor the private sector. 

NUPE and Naigo arc to cooperate 
on a survey of low pay to be carried out 
by Rusktn College. Oxford, and 
academics at Warwick University. 


‘ IT'S 3W llf<£ THE 0Lt> MS- 
USER ON WE'/£ THRDWWfr W 
ALL OFF CAMPUS-' 


Less taxing 
times in US 


There is good news on the tax front for 
British students and scholars intending 
to go to the United States. Up to now. 
foreign students have been considered 
us non-resident immigrants, and their 
incomes have been taxable if they were 
going tube in America for two years or 
more. 

Bui under n new tax code they will 
■Ini be considered US residents for tax 
purposes during their first five years of 
study, regardless of whether or not 
they return home for summer vaca- 
tions. 

And there is n possibility that the 
five-year period will be extended, 
provided the student can show that he 
or she docs not intend to live per- 
manently in the United States and 
continues to comply substantially with 
the terms of admission. 

There arc complications, bf course. 
The US income tax return makes its 
Inland Revenue equivalent look like 
an English primer. 
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Unionists 
against a 

Unionist 

The 55th Women's TUC Confer- 
ence took plnce in Southport last 
month. More than 300 delegates 
representing four and n half-million 
working women gathered to confront 
the massive problems women now 
free as a result of the recession and 
the policies of the Thatcher govern- 
ment. 

One of the highlights of conference 
was an emergency motion put for- 
ward bv the TUC Women’s Advisory 
Committee (and carried unanimous- 
ly) In defence of (lie right of young 
women under 16 to get confidential 
help and advice on contraception 
from (heir doctors. The motion was 
in response to the Appenl Court 
ruling supporting Victoria Gilllck, 
which has made It illegal for doctors 
to give such advice without parental 
permission. Discussion on this was 
followed immediately by a further 
statement from the Women's Com- 
mittee (also unanimously endorsed) 
calling for the defeat of The Unborn 
Child (Protection) Bill sponsored by 
Enoch Powell. 

Part of the legacy of (he women's 
movement of the last 20 years has 
been (he growing recognition among 
trade unionists that women’s em- 
ployment rights arc Indivisibly linked 
to the development of other areas of 
social policy. Including the right of 
women to control their own fertility 
and determine for themselves, If, and 
when, they wish to bear children. 

has demonstrated Its own 
commitment to women's rights In 


Felicity Jones on the Workers’ Educational Association’s biennial conference 

Funding row ‘ end in sight ’ D°ggedby 


The search is in hand for a peaceful 
solution to the clash between the 
Workers’ Educational Association and 
the Government over the planned 
change to its grant formula. 

Following the Secretary of State for 
Education's conciliatory approach at 
the National Institute tor Adult and 
Continuing Education study confer- 
ence Jast week. Professor Bernard 
Jennings, WEA president, told the 
biennial conference at York Universi- 
ty that the hoped the 8.3 per cent cut in 
budget would be restored and the 
formula put on a rational basis. .WEA 
officers will meet Sir Keith Joseph next 
month. 

Although the grant hud increased by 
significantly more than the rate of 
inflation over the past four years, this 
had done no more than compensate for 
the fall from 20 to 11 per cent in local 


authority grants. ’ • 

Professor Jennings called on the 
movement to reject the “poisoned 
chalice" of short, popular and unde- 
manding courses. “What we do turns 
inexorably into what we are," he said. 

“It is what wc are, an organization 
devoted to academic values and the 
creation of on educated democracy, 
which attracts the voluntary workers 
without whose commitment the asso- 
ciation would be an empty shell." 

Mr Peter Jackson, chairperson of 
the WEA’s north-western district, 
spoke to an emergency motion carried 
by the conference, which opposed the 
attempt to base funding arrangements 
on a formula which would be effect- 
ively tied to student hours. 

“This is a very questionable ethos 
■for the WEA to follow. Like Lever 
Brothers instead of selling soap pow- 


der. we are being asked to sell bottoms 
on seats," he said. 

Hie formula plans would create 
damaging competition, limit freedom 
of student choice, discourage quality, 
reduce the work with the working cluss 
and disadvantaged groups and deter 
students from becoming active volun- 
tary members, Mr Jackson added. 

Describing this as the most import- 
ant issue facing the WEA, the district 
warned that “a nightmare of uncertain- 
ties and bankruptcies” would follow in 
the wake of a new formula. 

Mr Linden West, the secretary of 
the Berkshire, Buckinghamshire und 
Oxfordshire district said: “The whole 
thing was cooked up hy one 
official and having made a silly error 
the problem is now how to extricate 
ourselves. Sir Keith will listen even at 
this eleventh hour to the extent of the 
damage which might be caused.” 


Peace studies to be expanded 


As one or the most authoritative and 
major providers of liberal adult educa- 
tion with over 1 80.01X1 enrolments last 
year, the WEA has made the con- 
troversial move of including peace 
studies as a legitimate area of study. 

The report of the working group 
convened by Dr John Field, recently 
appointed to the National Institute of 
Adult Continuing Education executive 
committee, recommended that dis- 
tricts should extend and develop their 
provision in line with n 1981 resolution 
which asked the association “to ex- 
plore ways of increasing the study of 
international understanding, especial- 
ly the problem’s of disarmament and 
pence. 

The association has studied the 
general topic since 1914 when bran- 
ches explored the background to the 
Great War- and continued with peace 


arid disarptamdnt In the. 1920s and the- 
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. lationpl Aboftfon Campaign which, 

. throughout the changing political 
. circumstances of Jhc last ten years, 

. has malnt aided broad -based cam- 
pqlgnlnh support ! hotb Inside and 
outside Parliament, ; 

Because the link between the OKI- 
lick case and the Powell bill was not ; 

• Immediately obvious, members of the* 
TUC's Women's Committee pointed 
out that while the Gilllck Judgmeht 
leaver already vulnerable- sect ions of 
young woniep even more at risk, of 
unwan1fodpi‘eflnancies,the.pQ'wcil 
blU, tf passed ‘Still be Used as a legal 
basis for an attack oh both contracep- 
tion andabortlon”- 

. .Woman after woman came - for- 
ward to. spell opt the dangers of the 
. Gilllck decision, While Illegitimate 
■ pregnancies hy cities like Glasgow are 
already running at one In four, the 
. Family Planning Association has 
: already, had to withdraw education 
'leaflets aimed of young people. 

, The Powell BlU has become the 
target of increasing opposition In- 
cluding,. to his credit, opposition 
from the Minister jfor' Health; The 
Bill aims to stop embryo research, 
The title of the Bill is highly emotive t 
- -and; distracts attention from ihd two 
Main objectives of yuch research,' to 
Improve Ute treatments Infertility 
: , end. to prevent abnbrnftUtfes , or 
V handicaps |n . children,’ iThe : bill 

• preempt* : the .W*rnbck. recorii- 
niendattoiu, wbuld , probably 'wreck- ' 
.embryo research hh a would certainly; 
dramatically reluct the numbers of 
women treated tor-lnftrtlMy. Ever? 

• , woman . ; seeking • such ■. treatment 
.WOld .hay*, to apply individually for 
. permission .for Mattocki , : to -the 

• .’Sicrefa^of Stale. • . : :.’••• ■,* v , 

It remains lo be seen Whether the 
Powell Bi|l wtll becOmC law. What ls 
. clear haweVfcf to thsf , '*a women’s 
. : right; to choose'^' to once again; in: 


prompts talks 
on merger 

WolverhampionPolytcchnlcarid West 
Midlands College are discussing, a 
formal link of anything ; from associa- 
tion to merger lifter being given a joint 
, teacher; : education Intake by - the 
bj^pnnl: Advisory Body. 

; The intakes proposed by the NAB , 
secrefanht would be an increase on the J 
total intakes Of the two Institutions at 
present, and a potential lifeline for 
West Midlands, which : is having to 
phase. Out its diversified; courses on 
.NAB ordent by 1986. ; 

: : Brimary . pbst™ 
jfumbere would double by 1989 from'. 
30 to 60 acros$ the fostitutfoYis; ptljftary" 
B Ed places would go from ISO td 220; 
secondary PGCE numbers would stay 
at 90 and secondary BEd would go 
from'. 40 to 90.: At present West 
Mid toads Offers BEd to 13 and PGCE 
for primary and secondary. , s . 

Discussions have already taken 
place between the (wo on collabora- 
tion in.in-scrVice teacher training. But 
|: there,has been no. discussion on Initial 
teacher.' education before the NA& 
letter,, according to .West Midlands 
principal. Mr rrim jch»; r v . ‘ . ■ 

The NAB lefiet saysthere would.be : 
n. joih)' Intake .and. if w6uld.be up to 
■tnp <wq Institutions to get together and, 
decide :on t he best ^Tjenaeiherits for : 


HPP?j?fof»tng‘, iftnbi rs t he'siud. . 

we nave, certain strengths and 
they , have certain strcngthrlt might; 
seem; sensible tip > locate ■ ppr|icxjlar 
strength!! fn one, campus 6hd others hi 
the other. The totter -from the NAB. 
positive!; " ’ " - • - 


role of the League of Nations. 

The report accepted the controver- 
sial nature of peace studies hut saw this 
as an educational virtue, not vice, 
especially as adult students were cap- 
able of distinguishing between prop- 
aganda and education. 

“The independence of the WEA, 
combined with Us tradition of student 
democracy, should be sufficient to 
guarantee that all views are given a 
nearing and that no course is simply 
camouflage for propaganda,” said the 
report. 

Adult education in general and tjje 
WEA in particular “has not and must 
not shy away from controversial 
teaching areas simply because they are 
controversial and problematic.” 

A motion was passed calling upon 
districts to develop courses in political 
education and to support the working 
group’s initiative on peace studies and 

mpmFmx**** 

over 

Belfast 
photographs 

A touring exhibition of photographs, 

On shpw at Belfast College of Technol- 
ogy, Has prompted a politician to write 
to Northern Ireland, education minis- 
ter Nicholas Sc6tt. .... . ’ 

Official Unionist lit the Northern 
Ireland Assembly Mr Frank Mlllnr 
says the display, entitled “Belfast Ex- 

K ed'Vana featuring Blums, squalor, 
tal police and aggressive soldiers, 
amounts to mere Republican, iprop- 
j* aganda ; The scenes of appailingpover- 
tyjjiye no hint, of the urban develop- 
ment, and renewal .plaits' which have 
^already-begun to transform the city,- he 

■ His letter to Nicholas Scott- ques- 
tions whether educational institutions 
should provide a platform for. “such 
straighffaryfeVd v-prbpaganda "which; , 
•might, rijo-. acceptable; iiqi* a- socialist 
centre**, It also asks If it to fitting that it- 
should be fiiuded by the public purse. 

Mr Millar says he was siimmoned to 
the .exhibition Inr a , -member of (he. 
•college ; staff u’ He 1 . saw photographs 
which gave IRA- meh yndivguns /fa 
folksy ,fomantle,rieft-,wfng;BlRht^«nd. 

set ,h|m; away With iti Impression of, 

■ ’^policemen with ’their, arms . wrapped: 

! round the hecks of repressed wotKinH- 
clasi people”, . 

Mr Millar’s stance has triggered Off 
protest: among stildepts ^qth at! 
Queen’s, where the e^hibitiori has . 

■ “ ready , run for tWo weeks, .arid at the 


by setting up local projects. 

Miss Kathleen Hobson, (Stockton 
and Billingham branch) said they 
should resist the censorship of know- 
ledge. This was the view that saw 
politics as a respectable subject of 
study at Oxford and Cambridge be- 
cause students could be trusted since 
they would go on to take up power. It 
was different for working class adults 
studying in community groups ond 
village nails. 

Professor Jennings, the president, 
warned against using the classroom for 
propaganda. “The place for propagan- 
da is the political parties or pressure 
groups not the WEA class. 

“On the other hand to refuse (o deal 
with controversial issues is itself a kind 
of propaganda or a belief in leaving it 
to the experts which is inimical to the 
idea of democracy”. 


pos(tlvoly^eepo|i|zes the; strength* of 
;th* tWo institutions In' teacher pduca-' 

. tlari.'JVv./- y.'i. :-' ; ,! ;r ■' ■■■ 

The, .Couiicfi fqr ^Nailpnal Academic 




K : ;-Hpt 9ff Wie press: the first of 300,000 guides for appUcantoWP, 
y new Polytechnic .Central Admissions Scheme, displayed^ 
chief executive Tony Higgins (right), and publicatiolu ;op 
'Pauli.- .i I '• • • 


vaiii^livo .on me .oasis or a few ■ 

'phowgrapbsihe Grids objectionable. , - 
■ ’lb a 8(alcm6ntthcunIon chargeshtm 
with ■' an attempt t'p jndrice sectarian-' ' 
■lam,. Into a; ; student-M% Which bat - 
proved pxttefoely effectWo In bridting^ 
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overseas news 


The wifely role has dossed « 
within the Workers' Educatibo/i 
elation since the start; 

The eight rice-presidents anJ 
men, ns are all the national i 
and only 22 per cent of _ 
secretaries, tutors and orranhai, 
women. 

Ms Kay Phillips, of the 
of Scientific, Technical and Mu, 
rial Stalls, told the confereuti 
the first person the founder, 
Mansbrldge signed up was hhtil 

“Women have had a teDdoa»! 
continue In these wifely roles w, 
since,” she said. 

Delegates supported 
Central Region calling upa 
national executive to gel vm\ 
appointed to non-felected rtce-n 
tdcntlal posts. 

But this was opposed by ni 
executive member Miss Mupt 
Lee who spoke against token uoi 

The association is lo mkr 
recruitment and selection proctfa 
for posts and districts are 
asked to Increase special courseih 
women In paid work and am 
better educational leave, 

Working group 
set up for blacks 

A working group to develop ana 
for the black community whkk 4 
have a majority membership and k 
chaired by a member of the cfc 
minorities is to be set up by Ik 
association. 

The group will oversee the stepsd 
positive action taken by bmndpti 
districts to develop multicultural 4 
multi-ethnic courses. Employ** 
policies to encourage the reomon 
of staff from the ethnic minoriitoa 
also being encouraged, 


Academic rivalry 
losed by industry 


from William Norris 
l WASHINGTON 

[Universities in the United States arc 
nog serious competition. A report 
’ ifie Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of Teaching, to be re- 
ined shortly, reveals that American 
porations are now spending nearly 
pot) billion a year on their own higher 
[Wjiian programmes. That is almost 
fife same sum as is spent on all the 
1 man's four-year colleges and univer- 
fties, public and private combined, 
f With about .eight million students 
tiled In their programmes, the 
(uaiKiretions are also,close to matching 
|ik entire university population. At 
|kat 18 are awarding academic de- 
* land arc, or soon will be, accre- 
■J. 

There are four main types of corpo- 
rate dassrooms: 

ii in-house educational programmes 
[nich offer employees work-related 
Findnlng. such as computer literacy 
rseorinars and management techniques; 
: | educational and training facilities, 
which resemble college campuses, 
tith classrooms, dormitories, and re- 
creational facilities; 

[I degree-granting institutions, rec- 
ognized by the same state agencies and 
. ttponal associations that accredit col- 
Ines and univanities: 
fa satellite university - the National 
-Techoological University - which 
. transmits courses by satellite to ebrpo- 
’ rate classrooms around the country. 

I According to Dr Ernest Boyer, the 
I president ofthe Carnegie Foundation, 
nxporalions are transforming the 
! racthodsand procedures of traditional 
edkatkfo: During the last 10 years; he 
ap. they have established an 
. reademic legitimacy that rivals tradi- 


tional institutions. Their assessment of 
teachers and curricula is more rigor- 
ous and they are often more efficient 
In adopting new teaching techniques 
such as computer and other forms of 
technology. 

Corporate educators nfe also active- 
ly engaged in research on the learning 
process. “It would be ironic if signifi- 
cant new insights about how we learn 
would come, no! From the academy, 
but from industry mid business.” Dr 


Bo^er said. 

likely ro acmeve tnc Kino ot insight and 
understanding that could result when 


ut corporate education was not 
likely to achieve the kind of insight and 


students and teachers met together, 
not only to acquire information and 
develop skills, but also to weigh 
alternatives and reflect upon deeper 
meanings. 

“The danger Is that, in n bid for 
survival, higher education will imitate 
- its rivals, that careerism will dominate 
the campus as. colleges pursue the 
market-place goals of corporate 
education," Dr coyer said. 

“If that happens, higher learning 
may discover that, having abandoned 
its own special mission, it will find itself 
, in a contest it cannot win." 

The Carnegie report was produced 
by Nell Eurich, a consultant for the 
Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment. who said in a recent interview: 
“No one wants universities to turn into 
a training ground for corporations. It’s 
more a question of universities doing 
their fobs better." 

MsEurich suggests the formation of 
n national strategic council to assess 
the United Slated educational needs, 
identify and review educational re- 
sources. and recommend policies and 
programmes. 


Discontent fuels fears 
ofFinnish brain drain 


i .Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 
■is threatened with a major 
£<rah unless conditions for its 
ite 1 radically improve. That is ' 
jtfusion-drawn from a compre- 
ilhidy by ihe country's profes- 
nphi which was on tnc point of 
~i.a strike one year ago. 

5"ly. 10 per cent of the 242 
rsnd assistant professors in- 
Jlwere seriously thinking of 
jwir scientific work abroad, 
g .80 per cent safd the matter 
ed their blind*. Only the 
, '40' per cent 'showed no 
kfticjh an option, . 

■port reinforces' fears com-' 
:n. the Nordic- world ' that 


rates, it averages about £20.000 a year.: 
with the Helsinki cost of living well 
above those in Londqn and most other 
European capitals. 

Despite the discontent, as many as 
29 per cent of Finnish professors 
remain "very well motivated" and n 
further 58 per cent “quite keen" on 
their work. Eighty per cent thought 
they were respected, both within the 
universities and outside. The lion's 
share would be unwilling to move into 
another profession, though 70 per cent 
admitted an Interest in collaborating 
with business. ’ • 

Besides commissioning studies - 
above all From institutes of technology 



Scots teachers ‘need traditfo® 


: rosou ffl 

t say- AH 


boob] 


ik 1, 5® e d , ,fhnt the share 1 of 
development fuijds chofi- 
I higher education 

wi?£ f; 01 ? per cent to 38 per 
thelast 15 -yean, •, . * 

* jSLf* .Finnish professors are 
Wwd wlt^ their pay. above all 

scales ^applying to 

erwSlL serv “^ ef, ’ , nF cOTcuuves 
.^rcheraentploycrffo the world 

uS!!*® 8 -'- current inversion 


signs are that the net effect of outside 
financing is less, an expansion of pro- 
fessorships than a snvrpg on public 
funds alloqated to 'universities. • 

The union study extended ;.beydnd 
nrofessors to encompass 256 lecturers 
nnd 484 students. From the latter it was 
established that professors snll en- 
joyed more public esteem than m$y. 

themselves imagine. : 



COAST 
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University of 
California police 
move In to arrest 
demonstrators 
protesting against 
the university’s 
Investments In 
South Africa. 
Around 2,000 
people took purt 
In the week-long 
demonstrations 
on the steps of 
. Sproul Hall on the 
Berkeley campus, 
and more than 90 
arrests were 
made. The 
demonstrators 
had camped on 
(he steps for a 
week before police 
moved In. 


No curbs on 
entry to 
IT courses 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West Germany's most beleaguered 
university subject, computer science, 
will’ not have to comply with entry 
restrictions being overcrowded by 
more than 180 per cent at most 
German universities. 

In a surprise decision following 
drawn out discussions among West 
German politicians and academics, the 
council of the Central Admission 
Agency (ZVS) in • Dortmund 
announced that it would not introduce 
the so-called “numcrus clnusus" res- 
trictions. 

The decision has come as u relief to 
federal education minister Dorothcc 
Wilms who hns consistently urged the 
retention of open access to informtics. 
she reaffirmed that computer science 
had a key role in ensuring the interna- 
tional competitiveness of .German sci- 
ence and technology. 1 
, Indeed ihe decision to keep admis- 
slorts unrestricted was undoubtedly 
linked to the government's announce- 
ment that it. would give the regioriul 
lander an anniinl DM25 million to 
improve teaching facilities for inform- 
tattes. w • 

One of the youngest subiecls in 
West German higher education. In- 
formatics has witnessed u dramatic 
expansion since it Was first introduced 
in the late 1960s. Over the past decade, 
the number ■ of student beginners 
soared from less than 1 .000 in T973 to 
over 4,700 this yfcar. Cun-cntly qver 

20.000 students are crowded Into less 
than half available places. As a result, 
the average degree time has already 
risen to over 12 semesters. 

But although by now there arc srtmc 

10.000 qualified computer scientists' 
working in West Cemany. it is esti- 
mated that Industry will need at least 

4.000 more each year , to cover its 
needs. However; so far less than 50 per 
cent of the planned 4,000 student 
places are available and some universi- 
ties have started to Introduce restric- 
tions locally. ; i 

: . (nefoed the rectors conference had 
, repeatedly urged stiff nationwide res- . 
• frictions on the subject for. at least two 
or three years, mainly bccnuSc 211 per 
cent ofthe professional teaching mists 
were still unoccupied due to lack of 
highly qualified candidates..' 1 ' v 


Australians in joint bid 
to promote research 


from Geoff Mnslen 

MELBOURNE 

The first meeting to be held of repre- 
sentatives of the entire scientific und 
technological fields in Australia was 
convened last week in Canberra to 
develop a concerted programme in 
support of research and development. 

The meeting hrought together the 
elected lenders of Australia s 68 scien- 
tific and tcchnologicul societies und 
two nutiunnl academics. Those attend- 
ing the meeting represented more than 
HKI.OOO Australians working in the 
scientific and technical ureas. 

The meeting was organized hy u 
16-mcmbcr national committee 'for 
promoting science and technology 
which was set up last November by tnc 
Australian Academy of Science in 
response to widespread concern ut the 
low political stunding of scientists nnd 
technologists, following cuts to re- 
search funds in Inst year's federal 
budget. 

The committee Invited government 
ministers with science and technologic- 
al portfolios, opposition spokesman, 
heads of governipcnt science depart- 
ments andothcrspfontific bodies tq the 
meeting. .. • >■ * . > v '■ •' ' 

Concern has been growing . for . a 
decade as successive Atisirulinn gov- 


ernments. trying to keep in power by 
hacking more clcctorully popular 
issues t linn science, huve continued to 

• downgrade support for basic research. 

Scientists in higher education and 
outside rcscurcli bodies huve pointed 
to the dangers of Australia losing its 
plucc us a lender in certain fields of 
research to European and some Asian 
countries. 

Thu national meeting decided to set 
up a federation of Australian scientific 
and tcchnologicul societies to provide 
an organized focus und continuity of 
activity. It ulso agreed lo the establish- 
ment of n sccrctnriut on science- 
technology und government relations. 

The idea or u science nnd technology 
information service for the medtu. 
politicians and education was ulso 
discussed. 

The representatives agreed ilmt 
money should he raised from the 
science und technology societies and 
from industry und governments to 
support the new ventures. 

The federal minister, for industry, 
technology apd commerce. Senator 
John Button, defended the Hawke 
government's record "dr. support'. He 
v stifd Australia's total ^research . and . 

! development, budget wouftl.^Iiiiw q 33* , 
per cent increase .bv the next financial . 

• vear;., . ■ ' • . 


Underground grunts on offer 

Polish scholars fire vented for political 
reasons from continuing nr conimciic- 
ing research projects can apply for 
support from the liinqfficlql Sodnl 
Committee for Learning (SKN) 


according to recent announcements in 
the Solidarity underground press. :>• 1 
Throe types of* two-yeiir grants tin: > 
available, depending on' the appli- 
cant's academic degree and proposed 
research. The grants match the pay- 
scalc' for researchers wfih comparable ■ 
qualifications within the state struc- 
ture. Special grants are also uvnllnhltl 
for scholars' engaged in writ ton < or - 
editing text hooks for the "self educu- > 
lion circles" which sprang up ttmong 
students and: workcra duriim murtlni j 
law as successors Id tho “(lyrng uni- 
versltV'1 of the nro-Solidorily period. 
.Irne admlnbiratlvo details of the 
Scheme Ape-’ ^ ; obvious rcusons. a 
closely guarded' secret, und the 
unhounrements of the awards give no 
dear direction as how ohe Is to apply: 


]( is clcur. howcvcr. thut the scheme 
' jins the tacit approval of ri significant 
number of Polish academics, since 
applicants huve to submit out only nn 
outline of. (heir proposed research und 
dctiills or their financial siiulilion. but 
ulso a recommendation from a Senior 
/irofessor or cqurvalcnl. 

■Furthermore, the payment of the 
grunt, is dependent on 'n luvnurable 
progress : rppon cveiy three months, 
from- the rcsctirdier's "director or 
studies'*.'. ' 

. According to the SKN‘s own , -"in- 
formutum service". Inst vcut it fi- 
iuinced research in economics, post 
War history, mid the “destruction of 
thfc environment" -und provided sup- 
port for self-education courses in phi- ' 
losophy and poljticnl sci^nces. , 

How many scholars hate benefited* 
from the scheme Is likewise ti secret, 
though und grant-holder bus guessed 
that the number is “somewhere be- 
tween 2(1 and 5lT\ 


. r 

This is ojie jot ih, key recommends- 


jtions, of the- two-year. Scottish Re- 
jSpitroe^ m Bchoqls Project published 
,.;thif wpek by. the consultatlve commit- 

tee on:the curripulum» - , 

.i.i foe project team was largely tnade 
«P of lecturers front Morasl House and 
m educatipri 'and 


1 hated hy- Mr ^rit ^mpsonvhead 


enoC "and,; training' ^. 
. , teachers/' 


.'*it j-ecommendsinK^ 1 s ijoujM 
strangest ■ passihle^ 1 ^ 'JtS 
made ip train teache^t 0 ^^ 

[of Mpray Hbuse’s iusforyd^rtrhent. • ". n0l ^. l 9 r, 8 uage ^ . _*- n «jveabdi 

lt , a dds that .o v ef the years colleges: of , Sbotland has an extensj^ » 

,,^UCfltion ; haye produced yamable literature encompay^Bl^ifiif 

i.fifetenal- grtUanguagd .and literature, ' plays, songs, folk to 1 ®* ^ 
danfi? afld' folktore arid shyai 'but teachers have oe®V ( 
sap^Ial arta ehtifpnnierttal. studies. .■ • aware of this ronga,. ( _■ _ 
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Sri Lankan corporate plan envisages switch to science 


from D. B. Udalagama 1 

; <■ - ...COLOMBO 


toe Sri Lankan- University Grants 
Commission has delivered its coroo- 
rfffe .ptan far the penod up to 1 V 8 H 

J lU imrArtnm 


lutc.pmn p-” — ,a ■ 

despite continuing uncertainty about 
the immediate future of ‘he uniyerek . 
ties, where student boycotts Have onur- 
[pnged the; authority of the govern-' . . 

^ The guiding principles underlying . 

the mam proposals., are: 

.#Thc continuation of the shift away 
fTOm humanities and social sciences, t. 
is proposed that the proportion of arts 
and social science students will drop 
from 56 per cent to 45. A correspond- 
ing Increase in admissions to scipnce- 
basfcd courses Is also cnvisaacd.- , . 


whelming” toncehirntum on undor- 
graditaie teaching to a more effective 
diversion of resources ip postgnidiJate 
teaching and research . Tnc, pliut: prop- 
oses the ostqblifihmcnt Of two fueullles 
of graduate studies. In Colombo unu 
Perndcnlyn. Which.- It hones, wjlf de- 
velop Into major tcacliIng anyYc scamp ; 
institutions. .' !.• .'•/ i 

The Plan also, enwsuges ,h C omorp- 
orteC .'or centres for excellence., m ine 
university system. Where iherowHlM* 
coiicenlratlonof ocaderp fere ftp U f 1 

one or two departjnents. 
ty of Peradcniya. wh*— k n 


, . New disciplines which In the view of . admitted to the traditional universities 
' the UGC • on'd, ' the' universities (tfe ; - — ;J — ;J 8 ~ •*- - ,, ~ 1 — r * v ' - 

vitally important to the ciiumrV's fu- . 

. ture arc lobe encouraged. Ope such. is . 
computer science . wfth ; ccn ires of 
. excellence m Colombtil Peradcniya 
• ilnd Moratuwq..;- . = v. . 

1 The UGC* proposes to initiutc a 
. thorough recxnminmion of teaching * 

- programmes fand methods, involving 
, evCty facility nnd department In every 


postgraduate institutc of ag rciCuftu rc , 

is rerogntoed M^rontroPfejM tonw. 

in ngnculture> Centres of 
on language studies at Kclqiliya Unli. 
vci?ity.hnd of iti^nflcijitnt, studies 

“, /;i i>, 



■ rohseinuK hticnipt to break dowh .de- 
pariiheriiiilizntioiVund toiimepurn^dun 
: , education system, which x^lll emphasize ' 
HqiteftifccibhjrtirY studies, 
i Thc plqn cniphusizes iliut thc im 
Crease in the num her of students- 


iiuiiiiiivw i\§ ci|w \iuuiiiuihii uiiitHnniwo 

must he. considered in the Hghi.of the 
expansforis of the Open Univcrstiv. .. 
m ixlc lied On the. British version Mind a ; 
■'Vciy conRidertiblc'' expansion ip lech- 
jticai education ■ " 

..The plan. ; estimates ihrit hv 1,988 
ihcro will be n. total of 79 .fit Ilf irt' the 
trmJMhinuI universities, ihe Open Uni- . 
versitv and technical institutions - 
about 5(1 per tent more . than the 
number now receiving tertian' educa- 
tion; \ ' : . •. 

■ ]ft ulso notes that Sri LpnHa spends 
less than . 15 per cent of Its total 
expenditure on education on universi- 
ty education, und less- than ,11. 5 percent 
of .the GNP. Fewer than 311 of 173 
developing countries spend less on 
• higher f-’dycntloni the plan iayst qiK>(«-i 
ipg the Uneseo Statistical Yeiir Biuik^ . 
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US staff 
win big 


For OAP read Old Age Professor. 
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pay rise 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Faculty at American universities have 
received their 'Inrgesl pay increase 
since the 1960s. At an average of 6.6 
per cent, the rises are almost double 
the rate of inflation - in the United 
States - currently running at about 3.5 
per cent. 

This is the fourth year in a row that 
faculty pay rises have exceeded the 
rate of Inflation. Mr. W. Lee Hansen, 
chairman of the American Association 
of University Professors' committee 
on the economic status of the profes- 
sion. secs this as signalling the start of a 
more sustained effort to restore the 
real level of faculty salaries to what 
they were n decade or more ngn. 

Mr. Hansen credits the achievement 
to a number of factors. The relatively 
low rule of inflation, the strong growth 
of the economy, the rising growth rate 
of the gross national product, and nn 
increase in real disposable income 
have combined to case the financial 
position of colleges and universities. 

For the first time since 1980, salary 
increases for faculty at public institu- 
tions exceeded those at private col- 
leges. For all ranks ana categories 
combined, average salary levels in the 
public sector rose by 6.9 per cent, 
against 6 per cent for private faculty 
and 5.8 per cent for those at church- 
rclated colleges. 

Average salaries at all institutions 
are now $39,870 for a full professor. 
$29,910 for an associate professor. 
$24,610 Tor an assistant professor, 
$ 22,020 for a lecturer, and $i9,L50 for 
an Instructor. 

But the AAUP claims that faculty 
salaries still have a long way to go 
before they return to the level of the 


When should professors rctlre7 If a 
bill now before Congress reaches the 
statute book the answer, as far as the 
United States Is concerned, may be 
never. 

The bill, introduced by Republican 
Senator John Heinz, sets out to 
abolish all mandatory retirement 
ages. At present professors in Amer- 
ica retire at the age of 70 and tenure 
agreements on most campuses pro- 
vide for employment until retire- 
ment. 

If the cap Is lifted, universities fear 
that their most senior positions will 
be held down indefinitely by ageing 


faculty members unwilling to leave of 
their own accord. 

There are already problems loom- 
ing, caused by the “bulge" of faculty 
now In thdr 50s. It Is estimated that 
during the period from 1990 to 1995, 
even If retirement stays at 70, there 
will be only about 100,000 academic 
positions to be filled nationally. 

Senator Heinz, chairman of (he 
Senate special committee on ageing. 
Is being asked to give an exemption of 
at least 15 years to colleges and 
universities, so (hat they can make 
effective plans for Introducing life- 
time tenure. He Is said to be consider- 


ing the plea, but Is not enthusiastic 
about It. In some quarters, however, 
it Is thought unlikely that the bill will 
be approved by Congress. Alfred 
Sumberg, associate executive direc- 
tor for the American Association of 
University Professors, thinks no such 
law will be passed “until unemploy- 
ment rates fall to zero". 

The AAUP feels that a lifting of the 
retirement cap might endanger the 
academic freedom of professors, be- 
cause lifetime tenure would probably 
not be tolerated by some institutions 
and the whole concept of tenure 
■would thus be threatened. 



Shake-up fails to satisfy 


from Ed Brandon 

KINGSTON 

A re structuring of the University of the 
West Indies has so far failed to remove 
the atmosphere of insecurity which has 
bedevilled the institution throughout 
its. existence. 

In a recent speech Sir Philip Sher- 
lock, a former vice chancellor, was 
highly critical of the emphases in the 
present restructuring. He condemned 
the preoccupation with administrative 
matters, while the development of 
courses, the upgrading of research, 
and the relationship of the UW1 to the 
rest of Caribbean tertiary education 
were being ignored, 

Sir Philip's comments can be seen 
against a backdrop of several yean* 
uncertainty as to the most appropriate 
form of university reorganization. Un- 
til August 1984 the UWI was funded 
through a central University Grants 
Committee 'by 14 regional govern- 
ments, . . 1 

\ The' university consists of three 


before thev return to the level of the I V - UI,U,,,UCC U X regiuum govern- represented on me university council, rne ^ave mil campus. 

• ■ 1960a -and earlv k97Qs The assotia- 1 inents, . . ‘ { • a series ofadministrative and financial The Jamaican government is saving 

' lion’s' reDort savs- •‘Averaoe Salaries \ ' • The' university consists ; of three changes were pushld through and something of what H would otherwise 
^ h ; by 1 -* 1 thfe ■ have had! to pay for the other two 

' P^Md^^ociobsrtouiririecothpara- I j r .^^PS^^^W^^dextmmurar, • lenate. •■ . .. . > campuses, though it Is still faced with 


bureaucracy be opened up. In the 
wake of the 1975 strike, another 
extensive inquiry, issuing in the Demas 
report, was conducted to seek views on 
such a democratic transformation. But 
its report was shelved. 

For internal political reasons, unre- 
lated to any of the issues that had 
originally sparked these discussions of 
restructuring, the governments of Tri- 
nidad and then Jamaica began to 
interest themselves once again in a 
restructuring in the early 1980s. 

Their rhetoric suggested a need for 
greater local control over campus 
decision-making, but it was. also Ob- 
vious that at least in Jamaica one of the 
major concerns was the spiralling cost 
of running the university, aggravated 
by the runaway inflation in oil-rich 
Trinidad and later by the spectacular 
devaluations of the Jamaican cur- 
rency. 

At the behest of the governments 
represented on tbe university council, 
a series of administrative and financial 
changes were pushld through and 


has spawned three local campus coun- 
cils, the appointments committee has 
been joined by three campus appoint- 
ments committees that deal with 
appointments below senior lecturer, 
and in general there has been a 
replication of administrative commit- 
tees. 

But these have remained as exclu- 
sive and unrepresentative as ever; 
linkage with the wider society are 
equally limited, and costs for subsist- 
ence and travel between tbe three 
campuses continue to exceed expendi- 
ture on research and to come close to 
that for library acquisitions. 


Financially, restructuring has made 
some difference, but mostly in ways 
that threaten the future of tne univer- 


sity and the quality of its contribution 
to Caribbean life. It is believed that the 
Barbados government has been prom- 
ised assistance with meeting its now 
much expanded share of the costs of 
the Cave Hill campus. 

The Jamaican government is saving 
something of what H would otherwise 
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1 private -sector Jobs requiring compara- 
bly skills, and when compared with 
other groups of employees . ... Only 
college and university professors sut- 

• fereo substantial declines in real salar- 
ies ih the same period.” . 

Mr. Hansen bel leves that an increas- 
ing public awareness of the needs of 
■ higher education should help to raise: 
.faculty: .salaries “so as to prevent 
' .Sraltrcd faculty members from- being 

• lured to other sectors of the economy, 

• add attract into the profession talented 

S people Who will became the 
is and teachert of tha- future." 

Percentage : Increases' .In faouity 
aol visa .'from 1983/84 to 1984/85 

Academic ■ 

Rank All Public Private Church 

Pfofoaaar 6.7 ;7.0 0.1 -■:'5.9 

.- Associate ' .6.4 0.B.. :-.r-6.8' - 5.8 
Assistant . e.6 6.9 . 8.0 : =;■ 5.7. 

: Inslructor: 6.2 6.5'.. . B.1 . : > 6,0- 
Lecturer . . 7.1 ; 7.2 &0 T 0 . 2 ,» 

AH tanka 0,0 6.9 : 8,0 5.8 


department with representatives in 10 
other territories. 

.While there had been occasional 
multerings about going it alone, and a 
certain amount oT resentment at the 
dominance of the Jamaican campus 
within the whole university, serious 
discussion about restructuring was 
sparked off by a strike or the academic 
staff in Jamaica- In 1975:' 

>Ari earlier inquiry, chaired by the 
1 :ellor, Sir 


The earlier formula for assessing 
government contributions has been 
changed, and now the governments in 
the campus territories are responsible 
for virtually all of the costs of their own 
campus, and for a fraction of the cdst 
of the remaining "centre" establish- 
ments: research Institutes, some parts 


>Ari earlier inquiry, chaired by the 

E resent chancellor, Sir Arthur Lewis, 
ad recommended that the monolithic 
and •[ complex administrative 


tramural department, as well as part of 
the administration. * . 

.Since last August the one central 
UGC has spawned three additional 
local campus UGCs, the one council 


campuses,' though it is still faced with 
an alarming disparity, between what it 
must pay for centre facilities fqr its 
students at the oilier campuses and its 
meagre hand-out to its own campils. 

Finally, even the Trinidad govern- long-term objectives as the 
mint is now finding U . difficult to These Include stimulating the srwj 
maintain expenditure on the univer- science and technology, linungew 

slty; it has postponed the opening of its tion- and work , strengthening raw 
ambitious medical school complex at cohesion, and promoting e 9 UBI r7 
Mount Hope (a delay that Is Jamaica's equity as everyday 
main way of keeping Us own mediefil The new policy, like '« ne P , 
school from mass migration) and may one, will seek to attain untttw 
well cut back on other unilaterally elementary education, set up » . 
funded projects at St Augustine, suen formal stream, promote aou 1 
as seismic research. At the last meeting vocational education, ■ ajw / , 
of the UGC it was also Trinidad that "model schools' for other sc 
refused to fund, the proposed centre emulate. Population educanon w . 
budget. • . 1 . . . * integrated into school ^ 

So the greater financial insecurity As part of the emphasis cm u , 

has brought' With it only a greater lizing elementary education, 
likelihood of arbitrary cuts. The hopes ernment has already offered t 
Sii* Philip articulated for increased budget quite geperousnnan ^ 

efficiency in the use of the Caribbean's ance to states for the eauoiuo 
research find educational facilities or The new policy win 0 ^ _ 
the widespread hope* foi* 9 more open past by placing -A** 

abd accountable administration seem Implementation, for wnia ^ 
as far as .ever from ffcalikation . •' funds will be more readily ayw 


John Heinz: committee chair 


India plans 
an open 
university 


from A. S. Abraham . ! 

BOMBAY 

A bill to set up a national opea 
university is being introduced lii 
current session of- the Indian prit 


current session of- the Indian prit 
ment, which ends later this monto.fk 
federal education minister, Mr. K.C 
Pant, who announced the dedan. 
said that a report on the project m 
nearing completion. 1 

The . move is part of a god 
revamping of education in all wwi 
promised by Mr. Rajiv GandW'ip- 
ernment. Tite present educated 
icy. formulated as long ago ai Iwi 
being revised. The proposed re\iM 
will oe circulated to the proviudd 
governments and only alter iotas* 
discussions with them will forauljft 
posals be published. - 

The recommendations oi tq 
teabhers’ commissions, aswell»IJ? 
set out in 'the 1964-66 repaid* 
comprehensive education coo® 
slon, will also be taken into am** 


1 ^, Mila's 00 hey on the education of 
JSSltSd Si in its schools .and 

: S«£ education institutions remains a 

‘ambles Despite two government 
Sries into the issue and despite last 

! Shf announcement of new 

1 -Aments by the Minister for 
Education, Senator Susan Ryan, jrt- 

■ TJone of the interest groups affected 
latest Changes - including the 
StdMis themselves and the major 
Her, Malaysia - is happy with 
SSat has happened. The government 
S, missed an opportunity to_ bring 
Z# justice nnd raUonahty into a 
dually significant area affecting not 
By thousands of alien students but 
^Australia's rejations with many of 
ancar neighbours. 

A\ present there are some 20,000 
&vas students in Australia. A quar- 
gf of them are in secondary schools 
tbe remainder are in universities 
vid (to a much less extent) colleges of 
Kfvonoed education. 

pie vast majority of private .or 
.^■financed foreign students in Au- 
. fljjjui higher education - some 3,500 
: lit sponsored -are from Asian coun- 
rie 1 Almost 60 per cent of the total 
«from Malaysia and the. great major- 
kt of these ore of Chinese origin who 
se ia Australia as a result of 
Malaysia's Bumlptura policy, or 
positive discrimination in favour of 
Mihp seeking higher education 
places in Malaysia. 

lathe latter half of the 1970s there 
ns virtually unrestrained growth in 
Ac oumber of foreign students admit- 
ted into Australia. Although a visa 
charge was flrst applied in 1980, mon- 
ikers continued to expand so that 
toveeu 1976 and 1983, for example, 

. totiras a fourfold increase in those 
'mending secondary schools and a 
dotting of those in higher education. 

; The imiHcation of the visa charge 
: ra Initially ^ introduced to curtail tne 


A policy of undiplomacy 





Australia’s new 
rules on overseas 
students please 
no one. Geoff 
Maslen reports 


Tbe application of the visa charge 
m initially introduced to curtail tne 
growth in student numbers and to 
nkfi the .subsidy Australian tax- 
pqm were’ providing to foreign stu- 


dents and their gpvernments. 

The latest announcement highlights 
this and does nothing to resolve dis- 
putes about how well-off foreign stu- 
dents are nor the extent to which 
Australian taxpayers are subsidising 
their presence. Under the new 
arrangements, the fees paid by over- 
seas students wiU rise from 25 per cent 
of the cost of tertiary place this year to 
35 per cent in 1986 and 45 per cent the 
year after. This means that students 
taking courses in medicine, veterinary 
science and dentistry will pay 
Aus$4,340 a year in 1986 (AusS3,l(» 
this year) while others with pay 
Aus$3,500 (Aus$2,500 in 1985). 

As well as imposing higher charges, 
the government has set a ceiling on 
the total number of overseas students 
it will allow. It has also set limits on the 


enrolment of foreign students in any 
tertiary Institution, so that no more 
than 10 per cent of students should be 
from overseas as well hs a quota of 20 
per cent in anv one poursc. 

Given that foreign students arc con- 
centrated in very few universities and 
courses - they make up 36 per cent of 
Monash University's undergraduate 
engineering students and some 90 per 


cent of that university's civil engineer- 
ing postgraduate students, for example 
- tne implications of the new quotas for 
these institutions and some of. their 
departments will be severe. 

According to Professor Helen 
Hughes, director of the Development 
Studies Centre at the Australian 
National University, "Defying all 
equity principles, lower income Au- 
stralian taxpayers are at the margin 


Universities such as Griffith In Bris- 
bane should consider a .Tour-quar- 
ter' system, says Professor Hughes 

making it possible for relatively wculih 
foreign families tu educate their chil- 
dren nt low cost in Australia". 

Professor Hughes snys it is dear thut 
significant numbers of Chinese fami- 
lies and communities cun afford the 
expense or educating their children in 
Australia while the demand for Aus- 
ralian education in Hong Kong and 
Singapore is probably largely income 
related. 

She argues ihm foreign students 
should be required to pay the full cost 
of thejr education so thnt the present 
AusSlOO million a' year subsidy pro- 
vided by the Australian taxpayer* (her 
estimate) could be available to fund 
foreign students in a wnv that would 
meet national policies. The AusSlOO 
million a year would fund about 6.5IK1 


sponsored students — almost double the 
present number — and as national 
income and hence aid funds grew, the 
number could be increased as was 
appropriate for aid policy. 

Overseas students reject the idea 
thnt most come from wealthy families. 

A survey carried out for the Goldring 
Committee of Inquiry into Overseas 
Students found that most students 
were from families which, by Austra- 
lian standards, were not wealthy and 
that most had parents with relatively 
low levels of educational achievement. 

Nevertheless, the Gold ring commit- 
tee recommended an increase in fees 
for foreign students at the levels 
ncccpted by the government. And 
although the committee argued .that 
Australia's subsidy for educating over- 
seas students should be seen as part or 
foreign policy, it did not echo Profes- 
sor Hughes's cnll for a comprehensive 
change, nor adopt the view that Austra- 
lia could reap many benefits by think- 
ing of education as on export com- 
modity. 

According to Professor Hughes, the 
principal constraint on Australia ex- 
porting cducatinn is the lack of student 
places. It is because of the increasing 
demand from Australian students for 
higher education places that the gov- 
ernment has now set a celling on the 
numbers from overseas. 

Professor Hughes suggests that the 
introduction of a "four quarter" sys- 
tem, ihul is four terms instead of the 
two semesters nnd long Christians 
break os now, could increase the capac- 
ity of Australian tertiary institutions by 
25 per cent. This could raise higher 
education enrolments from the present 
34(1.000 to more than 4(X),(XK) without 
substantial capital cost increases, 

“A four-quarter svslcm would have 
other advantages. Academic staff in- 
terested in higher income could opt for 
a quarter's extra teaching or research 
by selling their time for the fourth 

a uortcr.'n 3 rofessor^Hughcs says. "Stu- 
ents. notably foreign students, could 
accelerate there progression if they 
wished to work harder, reducing their 
total costs and increasing their returns 
1 to education.** 


American education is becoming an expensive business 


Moocy, money, money. |t’s a rich 
jWiwrld on the campuses of Amer- 
«*•, While inflation in the United 
remains relatively low (an aver - 1 


Summer jobs programme 


Up to 95,000 Canadian students may 
.thank the federal government this 
summer when they. plcl*. up their pay 
cheques. For it.hasset up ateO^tyllKM 
progt-amme aiqiecl at. creating Vacation. 

"Challenge 85" progrqmme r l$ 


as seismic research. At the last meeting 

programme . or tha .UGC it was also Trinidad that 

- . . ‘ refused to fund, the proposed centre 

to employment minister Flora MacDo- budget. 

nald. ’ . ... : So the greater financial insecurity 

• has brought' With it only a greater 
• The government is also pfenning a ; likelihood of arbitrary cuts. The hopes 
series ot workshops to give dfradyan- . Sir 1 Philip articulated for increased 
J taged youths ana potential school-. 1 efficiency in the uSe of the Caribbean’s 


J -ru* o«v- - L • jageu youins ana poiennai scnooi-. 1 emctency in tne use ot tne uartDbean's 

tnaitenge programmer 1 $ : leavers guidance on'employment pros- reseaith find educational facilities or 

designed to provide career and lea rn- . pacts and training in job search technl- the widespread hope's foi* a more open 

i J ’ j". 0 ." : ques fiqd personal financial foanage* ' arid accountable administration seem 

as far as .ever fro fa realization . •' - 


lege arid university students, according ■ 


slon, will 1 uso ne tawn ^ ^ percem September- 

iu ^ e ' ^Vi/^ ! i£rVe tSI "L to jBnuar y 1985 ) the cost ol 

hat the new policy | ^ a ^ educQtion and |he 


FJ&sa higher, education and the 
"to for those who give it have risen 
■ aster. 

IJh year th^ tuition fees at stale- 
universities have risen on 


becomes a 
sideline 


P® r “nt for undergradu- 

i2 r stHte * Bnd hy 13.9 per. 
wttyjhoje from outside. Private 


^flons, where, the fees nre fre- 
J^y three times as high, have kept 
At a typical state university a 



Fees fear for private Malay students 


by Gcoffrey Parkins : j. T^e. DAP secretary.gcneral, Lim from Christine Tausie 

..^ Thei Malaysian educatloh. mlnister^ •lii.r ^ trough ;.gou»?e^ . - ;Klt ^.has. cajled on. the goVem-i - "i -.. ;..-7 

: : --'.h -. Tbfe efforts Riversides:* 


Second language barrier 



mtnt-spqnsored striven IS if. Australia ' < -But \yhile an • arrangement, along,’ 'a strong represent a tiontbtho r Austra-; 
implemonts jtsplanndd 21^-30 percent these llries wouldapttear to haVe been I ' .Han government against ..the fees in-. 
Increase- In. 'fop i',.. Biit ooifcqrriis' “ — ‘ “ — 


private Xi^'aqts i 


y»w>5iiii ,a^ q)wu uu , Mio wycini - - •• • "■ QUEBEC 

■ jjwy y — » ■&**#■ ft- in- 

• ’',v : 'v : ..V official languages, Mr D’ibervilleFor- 

: |j, He also asked, ministers to recon* tfar. ; ; ....t. - 

sider their position' on- increasing, the* • ■ • In his first annual report as commis- 

■ number of further- and higher' edUcfi- sioner.Mt Fprtier echoes fils predeces- 

^ u S ln N l a ‘ a y f sia b y pcmiitHrtg • jor’s qitldsms of post’ secondary in- 


tors continued -to. look 
windows cit today .5 reaJitv, ■: 

Mr Fortier, adding thati 

the. universities 

even a modest second langtfl 

siori. requirement. . 

' There are sonic bright 
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Increasing Ovpr llhei; large numbef bf - sU*dedls ( .the- Australian government- , He also ■ asked minUuip. : tr> 'abgyagcs, Mr D Ibervillc For- ■ Thore _^ c^«, ^ 

'• ‘^In lil, Drst anhuai re^bit'iu commi; 

5 •' "■ " ■” ' ' . '-nuinber of nirM- and -hitter' ..3loner,-MfP9rfieKechMSrilsiM.dece».-:'' sitypf.TorontbantfOlteea.s 

; tion places in Nfalaysia by perniittihg jor> criticisms Of post’ secondary in-' , ty for appointing 1 
1 of more thail 7,000 Mala vslans . hove^ exnre^d .^titmav ih>. inrk^ . se v,' n 8 ' u P PI private universities slltutlbns. Although a . number of ber to ^rdinato^ 
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' turned down ^i^^^proTOsglV 8 ^^ . L be . Ariglophorio ^ipstitutPons , 1 haVe • , .. education 1 Is becpming 


JTJ t ^.? ourse ' Including room and 
JjMnll ndw cost a student and his 
2fnoun d $19,000. At Harvard it 
*££$52,000, • 

’ll 6 continued outcry against • 
proposal to slash 
from Studfcnt aid program- ' 
yc^-Tho bulk of students do 
fr’Hu.of aid (at Harvard the 
En “hL and the, average ' 
m y 6011 ) and it -is argued - 

^nt tny will have tq switch from - 
ErlS llat ? fr’stltutions, or foTgo a* 
educatlon aitcgether. . ' ■• 

i« .--nlTJ!?* ^ n -uo suggestion from 
*9 faf: that^Uie students' .' 
bo shared by the 
foSJJik ^‘hfafitratofs of universl- :■ 
^eyhave beep doing rather well, 
above the rate 


nif 4 hnT~T**‘' J " owla Ul umvciai-. ■ President Reagant wants toslBsh aid 

stefca prwamme ' , ^ 

four, years in a row, Of students come a long way behind 
they had a Jean time • fond raising. ' ^^'s w hat tlw fwully 
JJt 5 - year faculty salaries spend most of their time ori. Were not 

Hloher education 


donations have strings attached to 
their gifts may actually limit the di- 
versity of thought on college cam- 
puses.- For manv universities and col- 
leges. selling fliefr programmes to 
corporations and other philanthropic 
agencies find individuals- is key to 
economic viability. But the desire to: 
create greater corporate interest caq 
change a school’s policies and prac-; 
tices. • 

“Corporations are Increasingly 
realising that whoever holds a piece of 
a university has an edge on the market- . 
place. Through corporate giving, they 
seek greater control over universities 
and other educational institution in : 
order to access the best minds and 
technology for their own corporate 
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But not all universities are simply 
bolding out the begging bowl. Some 
have gone -into business on their own 
account, and some of their efforts: 
sedm.to bear little relation to higher 
education. , , . 

Park College, a small pnvate instilu* 
tion fonded In-1875 by the reorganized 
Latter Day Saints at Kansas City, 
Missouri, is mining limestone on cam- 1- 
pus property. Milsaps College at Jack- 
soij, Mississippi, runs a motel - while 
the University 6 f Utah has an interest; 
In 12 bio-medlcal companies. • - 

:; Drie , of the -trend-setters Is tiny 
Arkansas College. Which >as pnly432 
full-time students. Arkansas College, 
has set up its own investment com- 
pany,. known, as the Aberdeen Dc-. 
velopment Coipornliori, which Is part- 
owner of a large food store and Is . 

1 . .1 - ....lint.Hn tha r-nrislriirtinn 



So often the shored copy of The Times Higher Education 
Supplement goes missing just when you were half-way 
through llie relevant article (or job advertisement). For £30 
Vbu can have the THES delivered to your home for a year 
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Olga Wojtas looks at Edinburgh University’s growing contribution to North American studies 

Scots view the 
Canadian scene 


* 








Earlier this month. John Turner, 
leader nf Canada's opposition since 
the Conservatives won their unex- 
pected victory last September, met HI 
Edinburgh university students in 
Ottawa. 

He chatted for several minutes, 
giving a lightweight introduction to 
Canadian politics, then asked if there 
were aoy questions. 

“Why did you make alt these patron- 
age appointments?" demanded one 
student; this was followed by a sear- 
ching interrogation on his party's land- 
slide defeat and relations with his 
predecessor, the enigmatic Pierre 
Trudeau. 

“He was visibly shaken." says one of 
the party. "He thought we’d just come 
to have a look at him.'* 

However. Mr Turner was duly 
judged to be frank, chnrismntic. and, 
according to one female student, the 
possessor of “beautiful blue eyes, like 
Paul Newman’s". 

The students, raking degrees in 
business studies, geography, archaeol- 
ogy. English and history, but also 
attending courses in Edinburgh's uni- 
que Centre of Canadiun Studies, were 
the first participants in “Experience 
Canada.” a three-week study tour of 
the country. 

Hie trip, sponsored by the Canadian 
high technology firm Northern Tele- 
com, included a stay in a log cabin with 
neither electricity nor running water, 
living on campus at Trent University. 
Ontario, visits to Montreal and 
Toronto, and briefings with senior 
politicians, civil servants and same 
journalists. 

The Centre of Canadian Studies was 
established at Edinburgh 10 years ago, 
and is.funded jointly by the university 
and the Foundation for Canadian 
Studies in the UK. a body supported 
by the 'government of Canada and 
several of the provinces, as well .as 
business. 

mertt 18 months 
director,. Dr Oe<f Martin. 

Previously, the centre offered a 
Canadian geography .course, a Cana- 
dian history course, and a course based 
on the interests of visiting Canadian 
professors, who have included the 
distinguished sociologist S. D, Clark, 
Iftcrary scholar Douglas G. Lochbead, 
and urban geographer John Marshall, 

1 Dr Martin feels - that the' courses 


were always implicitly multidisciplin- 
ary, but they arc now being recon- 
structed to make this emphasis more 
avert. The geography course is now a 
combined historical and geographical 
attempt to explain how and why 
Canada exists as h country. Dr Martin, 
a historian, argues that Canadian his- 
tory cannot be taught without an 
explanation of its geography. 

This session, the roimer history 
course was launched in its new multi- 
disciplinary farm, involving lecturers 
from sociology, economic and social 
history and education, as well as Dr 
Martin and historical geographer Mr 
Stephen Hornsby, the centre’s other 
full-time academic staff member. 

The new course focuses on under- 
standing contemporary Canada, with 
the various contribution linked by the 
common theme of the contract be- 
tween structure and perception. Canada 
is a highly structured country, in 
everything from its form of govern- 
ment to the mathematical outlines of 
its cities and farms, says Dr Martin, but 
the perceptions of these structures 
vary according to class and ethnic 
background, and which part of Canada 
they are seen from. 

Dr Martin admits (hat the experi- 
ment has been disappointing in that 
student numbers have dropped notice- 
ably. But he is not unduly alarmed, 
maintaining that courses in transition 
are an unknown quantity, and that at 
present they have weakened their 
identification with mainstream labels 
without yet having established a fepu- 
tation of their own. 

Neither is he concerned that virtu- 
ally no students take the Canadian 
studies degree. • 

“I’m perfectly happy to see the 
courses primarily offered to students in 
conjunction with some thine else. 
There's little point in a multidisciplin- 
ary course if you want to put It on a 
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depends on strong single disciplines. 
“We regard what we are trying to do as 
..having ati importance far beyond the 
Study of Canada, and being something 
of 'a flagship of where higher education 
Shouldfoe going.** 

Dr Martin;, an Englishman, also 
beitayes that such an approach has 
, been easier with in. a. Scottish - rather 
than an English: university. With its 
traditional broad-based degrees! “In a 


Experiencing Canada* Edinburgh students with (back) Dr Ged 
Martin, their director and (centre) Mr Roy Cottier of Northern 
Telecom, sponsors of the three-week study tour 

the Canadian image - they start from 
what they are not, and then begin 
searching for a national identity. 

“Quite . a number of 1 Canadians 
argue that a country does not have an 
image until it has a mirror to look In, 
and it is in their interests that other 
people should say Canadians are X or 

A general perception of Canada is 
that it Unpt exciting, a view which Dr 
Martin completely denies. He has a 
)le know that’ 


sense, what we arc doing is putting an 
existing pattern into a new focus. 
Another asset is the Scots' apprecia- 
i|y through 
a relatively 
. south of the 
border is another country, loud, confi- 
dent, not particularly sensitive, grab- 
bing the best that's going, with its eye 
on Canadian natural resources. 

, “Quite a lot of Scottish student? nod 
very slowly and say, ‘We know about 
that*,'* says Dr Martin. . 

“Canadie 


ban governments over the fund of “not m 


past |5 years have seen the importance ' 
, of pointing out to the world that they 
are not Americans. That is the basis of 


tuna or “not many people know that” 
stories .about the country: the oldest 
international cricket scries, for exam- 
ple, is between Canada and the USA. 


circles 

The centre s unofficial motto is lift, 
have ways of making you talk" » 
small challenge given Scottish a 
dents notorious reticence. 

“If we can’t put together com,, 
which help people develop ibetrpc*# 
nahties, then university is no na 
than a passage rite ending with a p» 
of paper,” says Dr-Martin. 

The “Experience Canada" tripwi 
major success from this point of via 
with the students gaining drarotfalj 
in self-confidence as a result ofi 
visit. 

The programme will continue fora 
least five years, and the governments 
Alberta has just given additional fiat 
ing enabling next year's students ton 
to western Canada. 

- Dr Martin also attracted sow 
£34,000 last autumn from Nortbm 
Telecom for the first university ins* 
atlantic satellite seminar, linking E£d- 
burgh and Carleton University! 
Ottawa. 

Canadian government support kt 
enabled the centre to set up a seriesof 
seminars in which British 'Schohn 
pursuing Canadian research projedi- 
sometimes isolated within their on 
institutions, where few colfeapa 
share their enthusiasm - can cornea 
Edinburgh to discuss their wort. 

Thi$' month, the centre also hosted 
the 10th anniversary conference offer 
British Association for CanadieD to- 
dies, attended by 200 delegates, » 
eluding former Edinburgh stafcs 
Walter McLean, now a secretary « 
state in Brian Mulrortey's cabinet. 

It is of prime importance to esluB 
the - centre?? undergraduate tew 
on an integrated basts than ton®*? 
honours or postgraduate wort, w 
Martin says. ’ ; ' 

. But he is certain that within am 
years, people associated with 
tre will be making a major mtalw® 
contribution to Canadian studies. 

“A multidisciplinary cetltro'is*j 
entitled to hide behind Its 
trendiness. It ultimately deDciw * 
the kind of research work andwm*!' 
produces. You can’t allow iheno«»l 
of experiment to cut across that. 


failed over the years to make any 
gjuu'ficarit dent in the low takc-up of 
nfro by the children of manual 
workers, nnd the corresponding pre- 
ponderence of middle-class students. 
^Progressive educationalists, press- 
ure groups and trade unions have ail 
pointed to the need to correct the 
imbalance, but none have yet- posed a 

E iblc solution to the chronic indif- 
ice to remaining in full time 
efrcalion after 16 shown by working 
das children. 

Ministers loo, have expressed their 
co««m in the context of student 
fioandal support, arguing that the 
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' JpWn G Leary examines the latest kw brewing oyer the advance further education funding pool 

The likelihood is that the results will *£■[ 


This year was la have been the calm before the. 
storm for public sector higher education, The 
.National Advisory Body had decided on a period 
of stability, in preparation for next year's exhaus 
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present system of awards has not 
wcceedea in removing the perceived 
turners to higher education and open- 
op the colleges to a wider social 
IM. 

Tbe latest available figures for new 
student awards, taken up in 1982/83. 
ikm a predictable pattern of signifi- 
cantly nlghcr participation in the 
south, and in the counties and outer 
odropoliian authorities. 

The other side of the coin is a lower 
poikipatlon rate in the north and in 
Ac inner. cities. 

But the division is, according to the 
Deportment of Education and Sci- 
tape, based less ona crude geographical 
pattern than between more ana less 
prosperous areas. 

Britain's participation blackspot 
Us to square with this accepted 
.The East London borough of 
ig, which was part of Essex until 
fatal government reorganization, is by 
hrte lowest according to the DES 
flats for student awards, 
fa 1982/83 171 Barking residents 
Wop awards for the first time, a rate 
djfcl 75 per 1,000 of the 18 and 19 
age group. ■ 

• TKs compares with a rate of 220 per 
for Greater London as a whole, 
jj w the metropolitan districts, 204 
frae non metropolitan counties and 
■ nerage for England and Wales of 

Tbe rate is half that of the lowest 
“^-metropolitan county, making it 
Wofonly three of the 104 authorities 
Wales with'rates of less 
fes.lQO per 1,000. The others are 
“jwell m the West Midlands (94) 
•jwiowsley on Merseyside (96). 

J wP5P m P ares unfavourably with 
neighbouring borough of 
Which has a rate of 1 15 per 

J^ b^rtidpatibn rates arc not un- 
‘ n toner city areas. Social 
unemployment, often the 
ethnic minorities with no 
df postrschool education, a 
wient population are common fac- 


tradition one |s having io struggle hard 
to overcome”.. 

The borough is in the throes of 
considering secondary school reorga- 
nization in the light of failing rolls with 
proposals soon to emerge for the 
establishment of a tertiary college. 
This is likely to provoke a renewed 
confrontation with the ' borough’s 
teachers, who nevertheless acknow- 
ledge that something bus to be done to 
encourage more children in stay on at 
school. 

Notional 
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Tcnchers is considering its response to 
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al executive who teaches at the 
hornughVBarking Abbey school says: 
“We are not sure that the problem can 
be dealt with simply by a reorganiza- 
tion at post-16 level." 

The NUT believes that initiatives 
are needed in the ll to 16 curriculum 
to engage children's interest und weld 
together a practical introduction to the 
world of work with a fuller academic 
) roach. 

Jones Is cautious about appear- 
ing to criticize or dismiss school stu- 
dents who do leave at the first oppor- 
tunity. “Teachers respect the fnct that 
students arc choosing a particular 
■option at 16 which is often work-related. 
It would be academic snobbery to look 
down on students for exercising this 
option. 

"The problem wc face now with 
youth unemployment is haw do you 
convince students Who are used to a 
particular educational pattern - that 
there is.valuc in staying on. People in 
the past may have left and found, .a 
number of useful things to do. but npw 
they will be at a disadvantage ip the job 
market." 

Headteachers have found that (n 

C ast years exhorting children to stay on 
hs- frequently been counter-produc- 
tive. The determining factor over the 
years has been the sfee of the sixth 
Form. Although before 1970 a number 
of students came from outside foe 
area, sixth forms tended to he bigger 
when selection was still a factor. 

A Mityesbrook in Dagenham the 
sixth form numbered about 12(1 in the 
years that the final selective intake was 
working its way through, of whom up 
i to higher education. 


Headteacher Mr Anthony Ranzelta 
says: "There is a tremendous jnb 
needed to convince the youngsters - 
and their parents. Parents simply icli 
their children it is their life and 
therefore it is their choice. The natural 
instinct nf nur youngsters is to choose 
to leave school, not heenuse they arc 
unhappy but because they want a 
change. 

Teachers detect a strictly utilitarian 
approach among the youngsters to 
remaining at school. Undoubtedly this 
is shared also by iheir parents, few of 
whom will have experienced post 
school education. 

A round table discussion with local 
trade uninns elicited the view that 
staying on was only worthwhile if there 
was a guarantee of a job at the end of 
the duy. 

North East London Polytechnic lec- 
turer Mr Phil Bradbury believes there 
is a genuine concern on the purl not 
only oE Barking but of Newham educa- 
tion authority over the low participa- 
tion rate. “It hus always been difficult 
to know what to do,”' he adds. 

Initiatives have taken place to re- 
medy the situation in part. In the early 
1970s n link was established between 
NELP and East Hnm College of 
Technology, which offered a founda- 
tion course for 16 to 18-year-olds to 
enable them to tackle higher education 
via an alternative route to the tradi- 
tional GCEs. 

, Mr Bradbury admits the initiative 
was not ns successful as its early 
promise. Some people from the course 
failed to find places at NELP, there 
wnssome lack of enthusiasm within the 
schools who were anxious not to lose 
potential sixth-formers, and publicity 
was inadequate. 

But it paved the way for access 
courses tu NELP now being run both 
at East Ham and West Ham colleges. 
Designed for mature "second chance” 
students these have proved more suc- 
cessful. 

West Ham's in particular is geared 
directly to NELP's own school for 
independent study, nnd offers a path 
for mature students into a DipHE 
course and thence in many cases to 
decree level studies. 

NELP has now accepted two intakes 
of some 12 students each from West 
Ham after an initial pilot year. East 
Hnm college too has established a 
community consultative committee in 
parallel with' others directed at indus- 
try to foster the assimilation of mature 
students into post-school education. 

Mr .Bradhury,- who.Is admissions 
tutor 1 for NELP’s . School by' indepen- 
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to 30 would go on I 
With the phasing 
elemcnl. the six) 


out of the selective 
element, the sixth form began to 
consider large random fluctuations 
falling ns low as 45 hut never exceeding 
90. , . ^ 

In a peakyearn dozen go into higher 
education, falling to five or six in one 
of the leaner periods. Somewhat sur- 
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education which we have barely begun 
to tan. We are now building a system 
which will enable people' to come into 
higher education which was not 
there”. 

He believes that the experience is 
creating a new expectation in the 
community, with the opportunities 
advertised by word of mouth. 

, An annual intake of about 200 to.lhe 
DipHE course, mainly from the local, 
communities who Inck a tradition of 
post-school education, could be a way of 
bridging the culture gap. 

' Newham's proportion - in higher 
'education outside the universities is 
sniall in comparison with somq other 
authorities at 88,.but compared with its 
university rate of a mere 27 per I0Q0 it 
is large and growing. , 

It remains clear though that effec- 
tive action is needed at school level 
with n propaganda campaign directed 
at. parents, as well as youngsters, the 
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Ever heard why Michael Holroyd 
never became a biochemist? Or lipw 
Susan C rod and turned down the 
chance to write a life of Margaret 
Thatcher? Or Harold Macmillan's as 
yet unpublished revelations to his 
biographer In his garden? 

And if you knew, would U be gossip 
- or art? Would ll be any different If 
you had never heard of these people? 
And whol if I was making the whole 
thing up? 

The conference was retd enough: 
modern biography at the University 
or East Anglia. The crime de la crime 
of British biographers, inveterate 
storytellers all, mulling over the 
nature of their work. 

The stories they tell have changed 
In the last century, argued Professor 
Robert Skldetsky, professor of Inter* 
national studies at Warwick Uni- 
versity nnd biographer of Sir Oswald 
Moseley and John Maynard Keynes. 

Victorians wrote panegyric: re- 
cords of the deeds of great men 
(almost Inevitably men), often com- 
missioned by their families, and 
decorously silent on ihdr domestic 
lives. Then came Freud, and JLytlon 
Strachey, whose biographies pf emit 
neat Victorians Interpreted (heir 
public achievemepls In . the light of 
their', prlyate llv^s, r ' . ‘ 

• Enter, modern ’biography which,, 
suggested Skldelsky, is mlerested In 
the life and'sonietlriies not in the work 
at all. Bloomsbury biographies for 
example. “The sexual and 'emotional 
events have become thechfof Subjects 
of a wide range of biographies; not 
because they Illuminate achieve- 
ments but because they have taken 
the place of achievement as the 
justification for life, apd therefore 
.biography/ - he argued. “You can’t 
blame biographies* It reflects a shift 
In sensibilities. It refTects our age. 
The kinds or answers we tend to; give 
to Ihe question ‘What Is important 
about life’ ?”. 

Jf great deeds do not count, then 
neither dq great men. Anyone, It was 
agreed, could become the subject of 
biography. So hoit do biographers 
choose? “It's’a challenge, a puzzle,’* 
said Victoria Glendlnnlng, biog- 
rapher of among others Edith Sitwell 
aiid'VJta Saclqille West.' A kind of 
detective story, suggested Andrew 
Sinclair j' describing how he deduced 
the cause of Jack London's death 
through "total Immerslqn” in the 
man’s life, mind ahd. papers for over 
a yetoy 

If has to he "a good story”, sold 
Susan Crosland, ' author of many 
Sunday Times profiles arid a lire of 
her late husband, politician Anthony 
Crosland. She was Invited subse- 
quently tp Write b life of Margaret 1 
Thatcher, and turned U down. (l l : 
decided there wainjt a story,” she,; 
said. "Here *as.a phenomenon, but 
there wasn't a psychologic*! drama. I 
felt when you (oOk'Marga|rcf Thatch- - 
er’s Russian doH’s top off, thpre 
would be another A usslan doll Inside. 
So I'Sald 'No', 1 " ' . 1 

Mich del Holroyd, whose family 
wanted him 10 be a scieiilfrl but who 
wrote lives of Tylfon Strachey and , 
Augustus Jqbn instead said: Vi took 
up biography so I ;.cauty enter other 
peopl’d - live? where j quitefrankly, 

I her? retimed to be more going, on. ’ r 

Amateur biographers, “(lie. half* 


dead writing about the dead” accord- 
ing to Skldetsky - probably feel the 
same. Biography Is still the province 
of the nmntcur: II Is not studied, it lias 
no theory. It hns moved nwny from 
history - which becomes ever more 
austere as biography hccoines more 
capacious, suggested one speaker - 
and front literature, where structur- 
alist theories deny a relationship 
between author nnd work nnd the- 
forc any relevmicc for kltprnry 
biography - at all. 

Yet literary biography expanding; 
the art or biography was threatened 
.with a split between books about 
writers and books about other peo- 
ple, suggested Hugh Brogun of Essex 
University nnd biographer of ‘Swal- 
lows and Amazons* author Arthur 
Rnnsomo. ‘‘There's a moment for a 
very strong ‘up’ hi literary biogra- 
phy,” suggested Malcolm Bradbury: 
“because all this French critical slufT 
Is going down. 1 * 

Biography resembles fiction: 
“My aim would he to write a book 
with the tension of a novel but pulling 
down nothing that could dot he 
backed up by fact, and leaving out 
’.nothing necessary, however difficult 
Jtl^lofitlnlo the scheme,” said 
:■ Victoria Glendlnnlng.; 

• Biography Is reconstruction 1 , said 
Hilpry Spurting;, biographer of ivy ' 
Compton -Burnett. .The. ^difficulty, is . 

. reconstructing from multiple truths. . 
Nobody’s accounts'- Ietters, dlaHes, 
Interviews. from the subject, friends 
or relations - could be taken at face 
value. 

People held back or even destroyed 
evidence; “official” biographies were 
restricted; archives forbade, access; 
tape-recorders deceived; biog- 
raphers. were bound by ethics. 
Labour party deputy leader Roy 
. Htittersley had a . point, ' admitted 
Susari Crosland, when, after seeing 
accounts of his conversations In tier 
book, be complained he could no 
. longer even talk over dinner without 
someone writing It down. 

- “What do you do?” asked Andrew 
Sinclair, biographer of film-maker 
’ John Ford, “when foe subject himself 
Is is chronic liar who never got his . 
date of blrlh right, nor his Christian 
name, nor, his surname, and he ; 
himself admitted he never spoke a 
word of truth to any Interviewer?” 

Consftcncy, perhaps even 
more than ' solaciousness. Is what 
renders apparently want. Renders 
like lo make up their minds about the 
motived and morals of the life they 
are reading about, It was argued. 
Debunking , biographies, could dclcr 
: readers, but others could Inlroduco 
writing otherwise neglected. The life 
of Jvy Compton Burnett was con- 
scious prppaganda hi 'get people to 
read her novels again, said Spurting. 

SO did flriyorte hnve the. right to. 
■Insist, that ho biography was written 
about: 1 them, insisting as W. H. 

■ Auden did that biographers were 
.“gossip writers and voyeurs, calling 
themselves ! scholars”? 1*hey could 
. destroy evidence, the biographers 
’ agreed, but that would just lead to 
..bad biographies, Bui they couldn't 
. forbid i a .biography- being wrlticki. 

. They were dead,, They had no rights. 
That was. that.;: 

Karen Gold 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



IS 




Anthony King analyses the importance of providing appropriately for overseas students 

The cunem scramble for overseas 
students is the most recent evidence of 
Britain's dependence on the global 
economy. Like cars, educational 
courses are a commodity. In a world 
market, how many are sold depends on 
their price, their past and present 

performance and, in regard to content, graduate or postgraduate, provi 
their relevance and reliability for the appropriate education both for 


Pupils of the global society 



country and conditions where they will 
be nut into use. i 

Tne market, however, is imperfect, 
still biased in favour of English-speak- 
ing countries, including Britain which 
- despite huge fee increases for over- 
seas students - still benefits from 
historic, political and cultural connec- 
tions. 

Two kinds of market exist; the First, 
largely but not entirely consisting of 
-students from so-called "developing 
countries", many in the Common- 
wealth. This might be expected to 
diminish over the next two decades as 
these countries Increase their own 
facilities. The second market, cur- 
rently being addressed, could - with 
the right kind of planning - grow 
considerably in the future. This is the 
market, long recognized by the Lon- 
don School of Economics and other 
institutions, which provides for all 
comers from every part of the world 
and which rests on their global reputa- 
tion for knowledge. 

Yet apart from this handful of 
knpwn centres, how far is the British 
higher education system as a whole 


tooled up for this second market? How 
far do present courses, whether under- 
rovide an 
over- 
seas students as well as those from 
home which explicably recognizes the 
wide spectrum of countries from which 
students come? This is not just those 
from overseas (virtually everywhere in 
the free market world according to 
British Council data) but also from the 
growing proportion of the population 
born outside the UK but resident in 
Britain, whether Commonwealth or 
not: 

In addition, however, how far do 
courses also recognize the global eco- 
nomic, political and cultural reality 
which influences economy and society 
in contemporary Britain/ Or the in- 
creasing internationalization of profes- 
sional activities (especially advanced 
producer services such as accountancy, 
real estate practice, engineering, 
architecture or education) where peo- 
ple now work all round the world? 
What implications does this globaliza- 
tion of everything have for research 
and education in Britain? 

Over the last ten or fifteen years, the 
recognition that students from so- 
called developing countries required a 
different course content from that of 


domestic students has led to special 
courses on “x or y in developing 
countries". The result has been, by and 
largely to create two populations, the 
first, largely from overseas, for which 
explicit recognition Is given to the 
“developmental” (ie economic and 
political), climatic, social and cultural 
context of professional activities, 
whether these are in education, civil 
engineering, health administration or 
architecture, and the home-based one 
where much, if not all, of this "con- 
text” is often taken for granted. The 
result, in many cases, has been to 
create a gap of conceptual understand- 
ing between the two. 

If this gap has been closed in recent 
years it has largely occurred in courses 
dealing with “development" and prob- 
ably, more often in relation to overseas 
ratner than domestic students. The 
two populations have been integrated 


by recognizing the existence of a single 
world system in which the world 
economy is one of several influences 
affecting local populations: in a global 
system of production, the squatter 
settlements, banks and multinationals 
are all part of the same process. Yet 
there arc other influences: the political 
complexion of the state (the socialist or 
market oriented government provid- 
ing the working context for doctors, 
teachers or engineers) as well as the 
local social organization and culture. 
Whether students come from home or 
overseas, and whether they study sci- 
ence, technology or the arts, these 
influences are common to all. 

There is, in short, a rjeed to re- 
examine the paradigms and assump- 
tions with which courses, institutes and 
research agenda have been established 
over the last decade (or at least, before 
the cuts). 


Oiling the wheels of the 
Franco-British tandem 

Edmond Lisle and Celia Russo look at 
training for international science 


tn the autumn of 1981, at Chetfucrs, 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher and Presi- 
dent Francgts MLtterand decided to 
cxpandFraitce-Brltlsh scientific col- 
laboration, A meeting of the heads of 
research councils and chief scientists 


EEC are trying to do too many of the 
same things/' { The Needs of En- 
gineering). The Esprit programme 
and the Increased Franco-British 
collaboration In science and tech- 
nology ; are ways of Eliminating dii- 



President Mitterrand and Mrs Thatcher: looking for closer links 


Rrouv/bolh countries In London, in : "• plication and thin-Spreadlng of re 
faucti had • ;• sources. Morfgtich: ventures -atf* an 
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beerf acmeVed Atace - the Chequers. 
stimmUi and made plans for farther 
developments. . 

The reasons, for closer scientific 
. Integration between the two coun- 
tries are, first, the need to weather 
the economic crisis and adapt to the 
. changing world order, emerging from 
.it, Secondly, to. remodel our educa- 
tion Concepts ' and systems so that 
they; can meet the' requirements of 
Industry and science lit an Interna- 
tional setting* 

Ip the f 


obvious means of making' Europe's 
science-based Industries competitive 
with (he American and Japanese. 

Closer higher education-industry 
linkage and hi or multinational coop-, 
eratlon are necessary conditions.' 
They are however Insufficient, A 
third, condition has to. be met: to , 
make British and French scientists, 
engineers arid managers able to work ' 
. together In joirit. undertakings, at 
' home and abroad,. This requires not 
Only i fluency in the partner's Ian- ■ 
guage artd culture, but fluency also in 
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world Order, Britain and;France are ; thJfB parties’ languages and cul 
not without. assets. Both are richly fares.. 

endowed in the Held of science nnd Art'. American reporter recently 
contribute as much as 10 per cent Interviewed a Japanese businessman 
each to the world's output of new . .In Paris and asked him what toterna- 
know ledge in mqlpr.scienlinc dlsgl-.:, ; tiortal language he usCd. "My Inter- 




■ Fay all this, the Iwo countries seeiri 
slow- to adapt to l he, changing wbrld 
order* , The 'recent Sclent Inc and 
Engineering Research council re- 
port, The Needs af 
stressed 1 that the. position of 
manufacturing ;. Industries had 
worsened since 19*80. The 1981 ba- 
lance of payments' surplus; of £s 
Mlllon ^ 


ioddstf 
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to cooperate (ogetbermore efficiently 
• and 10 promoVf closer European 
- Industrial Integration, I m their age old 
reluctance fa acquire other languages : 
. and cultures - a hangover: or Their 
former imperial status. 

Conversely, Japanese comitierdaL 
expansion Is b&ed on training, on a 
very largo scale, Japapeee scientists, 
:'i . engineers, technicians : and mana- 
. 8*”, I" foreign languages and , cm- 
■ lures 
i- fT" 


motivation to meet the exchange with 
peqplfr from- different; Cultures. **• 4*v 
Working on' attitude change Is a ■ 
more difficult process than working 
on what Is traditionally called learn- 
ing, le the cognitive. Means of attain- 
ing such objectives are contact with 
the exposure to other cultures, 
through Intercultural parties, discus- 
sion groups, films, theatre,, art, 
musk and so on. Often prejudice is 
the result of "not being familiar 
With”. However, ' research - shows 
that, though contact usually reduces 
prejudices, In some cases It Increases 
ft.: For contact to have a positive 
Influence, Tt Is generally necessary 
that IntercultiiraT exposure be facili- 
tated by elucidation and guidance. 
Moreover, contact situations must be . 
pleasurable. Thus the connotations 
that come to mind relative to the 
rlence or contact' with other 
Itureo.ahd people are positive arid 
ire lively to be sought after. 
Sociocultural skills, imply learn- 
ing to., fanctfoh effectively, within 
different sociocultural patterns. The 
ttay youcpmmunicatea message, the 
values , you refer to, . your tone of 
voice; your gestures are all culture 
specific. Being unaware of, or in- 
effective In your use of these and 
other, “soclo-cultural” messages will 


tlon. is obviously . time abroad. 
However, if the experience Is to have 
a positive effect. It must be well- 
prepared and realistic? 

Many existing programmes in in- 
ternational training In both engineer- 
ing or business schools concentrate 
on the cognitive component (interna- 
tional law, history and Institutions, 
languages). Many .have exchange 
programmes or training periods 
abroad, however there Is very little 
preparation and follow-up of the 
“cultural” kind. Moreover, the affec- 
tive and socio-culfaral demerits are 
neglected. Since "cognitive” know- 
ledge docs not suffice to change 
attitudes and behaviours, we hove to 
stress here the Importance of the 
affective andsocio-cullural dements. 
. On the basis of the experience 
gained in a few institutions practising 
•the sort of international training 
advocated here (The Centre for In- 


A similar conceptual split occur in 
research funding. In a well a S 
article in The THES (September? 
1984), Alan Gilbert dicfidX 
reasons for Britain's declining raS t 
ment to overseas research* one of I 
which he. saw as “the inneasjJ \ 
insular attitude in this country" 
was not questioned, however was t£ 
basic assumption that research pro** 
a|s can and should be clawed £ 
either ‘home based" projects. 0Q i v 
concerned with the UK, and othm 
concerned with "overseas" 

Last year, a further 296 forcion- 
owned companies decided to locate in 
the UK, an increase of 36 per cent on 
1983. With multinational companies 
responsible for 40 per cent of worfd 
trade , jobs being exported to low wa* 
countries abroad and a world w® 
system of communications and cul- 
ture, any attempt to understand ifr 
vclopments in Britain makes nomaa 
unless set within a larger global con- 
text. And when postgraduate course 
depend for their existence on overseas 
students, in what other frameworkon 
the demand for and supply of educa- 
tion he understood? Despite this, 
however, many research initiatives 
(not least in the Economic and Social 
Research Council) assume (hat the 
boundaries of a problem are someho* 
defined by the nation’s shoreline. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
economic restructuring means a shift 
to services and a knowledge-based 
economy, and one that competes on a 
worldwide scale. Yet what kind ol 
knowledge will this be and For whom 
will It be produced? What is tomor- 
row's information that today's In- 
formation technology is supposed to 
transmit? If capital and labour an 
transnational, so also must be educa- 
tion and knowledge. While all courses 
will have a universal, or central core of 
knowledge, each will need to recog- 
nize the economic context of its ap- 
plication. 

Whether in relation tb research or 
the development of new courses, thlsfa 
where resources ought. to be invested 
/roif. Yet in many ways, precisely the 
‘opposite is happening. Government 
policy and economic constraints ate 
forcing social research into domed* 
UK projects; fundamental work of* 
broad, comparative nature is bety 
neglected In favour of short tens, 
often limited projects; overseas re- 
search is in decline and area studies, n 
J. D. Fage describes (THES, Mara 
23, 1985) are shrinking. Oyersfa 
students, the principal contact with tw 
outside world, obliging educators to 
rethink their paradigms, art W 
priced out of the system and H*™ 
elscwliere, to build up relationships 
with our competitors. ’■ 

Over the last few years, betweea 
15.000 and 20,000 overseas students 
have, in any one year, been in;varwni 
higher education institutions in 
don. In each of the declining industna 

conurbations in the West MidrarKb. 

West Yorkshire, the North East 
North West, between 3,00Qand5,uw 
more have been contributing- w ‘ . 
replacement of an outmoded radusma 
sector by stimulating the 
educational services nnd 
taneously building up links wilB - 
outside world. They have, in 
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bnpbris : to 'lie of 
higher value gdtfad 
iwWl'Ityrtctfs w 
with a 

nignufai^Urera 

countries, a negative onc(lnthe are basically dependent upon In- 
W*r, value added products) with ; teraeflon , : and ^.cotpmunleritfon, V 

; v Iri.fariij rpst on attitudes,! . * 

: W ^export : : Exjwrl^.*4igge*t8 that training 

t*lk faattiuad- : foy International careqra should fa* 
(Urto li Ih^tiadepatfe dlqkaoe in Ufesumof four learning objectives. 

tomon of swdfic luformltlonihd 
■ « know-how rekvanf to international 

search Unks fyitweekht&her education > 5 reality: foreign languages obviously 

oPPlt. : : but also eubjecteritfch as Internal Ion- 
' ' a* , faWi history, economics etc. 

»feriw aw 


« *.• . , ... . negotiation or theHroubie-free man-; 

them fa operate sjgement of a multlethnfcal leam are : . j 
«d elflciently, . , ; v- critically dependent upon prbQdericy ''of 

srffflhtg a,curriculum fejii; InWr-*; •: In guch sklila, •' 


terrtatlonal Brleflng,' at. Farnham outslQ6 

Castle in Britain, the Ecole Nationnle t & C ^tandflrd pattern In * 

a« Pont,, ei .Clwurie. in France), ™h «ntun. 
the naoiriertt Is ripe for organizing a jn the next 20 years, unh^ 
new model Ughtf education inslltu- ai Jl Q be eqSSped to deal, .■WjgJ 
tlon on a network basis: engineering , home with pverkas (as well asdog 
or science and technology depart- tic) students, or abroad, with.gj 
ments from various European pol- graduates (of whatever 
versides would agree on a common working for Britfali 
. .v. . curriculum, rotate their students and ' the wealth . on which . this Ed. - 

rauto* ■ The ; J .fa ,, ^h^ra to eriattre' exposure to two depends,' they will h e “ d JPKi* 
suc^^odte^^f an|nljroatfana 'othcr languages and cultures and ; bourses, ones that are 

confer a common degree. appreciation of the world * 

Science arid engineering graduates ..awareness of local 
such a network; would be fally' senSltHnty to. local social an, . . - 

vri Thril't' balaure in' 1 ^ : jW differences reveal them-- • 'Snfflafa Middle 

faguUr curriculum : are taught, fa ' ... _ _ 

anotherlanguage by visiting hulrire- \ sciences Min the French' Centre 

tors,- students became- aware of . this '** "’ ■ "* * 

"cultural gap” and acquire the men- 
tal ability ; to operate |n different 
cultural settingBr . ; // 

• Tfaj fourth component of an Inter- 
national training programme is ‘the 
Integrative component or field ex- 
perience. It Implies developing the v 

altitrir Ji jph o/ the 
- . . .- ‘Hontd ** 

■■ The means to achieve suchiutegra 
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language or couritry-sp 6 ^ ,^ ^ 

iSdiS, with ihe Chlrt^,AW,|i 
Saudis? . Or, for Jhat 
Mexico, EgyptqrBrazilLMo^ 
it,, .uni tt.*- rMniirc&s be n »« 6 


. ments are sending students to d ^ 
•Yet howfar are universitjesg^^ 

it, fa ‘^tlmpndLislie was a director of social eqyipjk^ fa ^ jtn# 

[ sciences 'Min the French Centre a 
National de la Recherche Scienttflque 
and is Currently In charge of the 
‘ Economic and Social Research Corns- 
;ctt tfnd CNRS: collaborative pro- 

'ifUaR ^ tb^'*th*d ' 
foe international, cultural ondXan- 

■e training at the Ecole National , — • ■ . ■ - ... - . „ „ sem » 

onto et Chdassdes ahd cHairper- The author is senior De 

i g group for interna- fellow at Brunei , 

European ■ vefafijiettt. Planning U nit * 


Sexual politics and political science 



Isues are “6 vi,ub3 uuu more complex 

understanding of power relationships. The reason, ELIZABETH 
MEEHAN argues, may lie in our use of language and In the way we 
make disciplinary divisions in academic subjects; the solution may lie 
In a new relationship, between methods of teaching and writing about 
wmen and actual forms of political organization and participation. 


Although there is not always clear 
ayeement about causes, sociologists 
of language share Wittgenstein's view 
tbai there is a close connection be- 
nreea language, social ideas and social 
notice. Basil Bernstein draws on 
Durkheim and Marx in arguing there is 
I link between symbolic systems, so- 
c»\ structures nnd that the shaping of 
racrience, changes in symbolic sys- 
m being governed by parental or 
dm power. He argues that, although 
wxkmg class children may show more 
■agination, children of the middle 
dsi-lhe traditional disseminator of 
taoledge - show a tighter system of 
logical ordering, one which rules out 
knowledge communicated in imagina- 
tive or associative ways. Brown and 
GiKman have analysed “the pronouns 
■if power and solidarity”, familiar and 
formal uses of lu and vous, lu and ira, 
‘A*, and you during the Roman 
Bipbc ana European religious and 
pdhkal revolutions. They snow that, 
mo today, individual choice of pro- 
wn is a good predictor of more 
poeral ideologies about properly, 
utkmalizaifon and power rela- 
Mrahips. They point out that societies 
vbidi nave remained most hierarchlc- 
il are alto those whose languages show 
last change in pronoun usage: for 
couple, Afrikaans, Gujerati nnd 
Heft. 

ftal traditions transform history 
wording to current social needs. In 
the past and present history and rrtyth 
rntmingle. Written records provide a 
we objective account of .the past, 
pk can give rise to disputes, espccial- 
? ■hen, as. in Africa, they were set 
jpmt ever-changing oral accounts. 

n literate societies, written records 
« ■‘objective", then they must be- 
°** the “authorised versions", con- 
ttwd by the dominant class and thus 
wfor the continuation of that class’s 
f® er - 

Political , science has been 
iw least affected by the 
wpact of the new feminist 




Gloria Bonder 


most of the time- most people ore' 
language Is not neutral, ' 
■we of upheaval language docs 
25$ politically contentious. Social 
"wots have to be aware of the 
gw'U.mplicatlons of language use. , 
■nainess of naming is no different 
■?®Megorizing, making analytical 
and. finding symbols for 
rSv.Monly branch of social scien- 
Self-Consciously come to 
; this problem is the inter-' 
i ^Inary. $ubject. of development 
^ j- erc 1 ' s known ^labelling 
! i^fir^^ to’.the generation of 
JJS5*-d .Vocabulary within econo- : 
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1 .^deconoiriic arrange- 
developed countries, 
nd wopd agree that it is not 
i ha CTjS ^ a Driling,,The quest 

1 lab=l?”t,ut “Whicli . 

chooses it?” -. 
VBWW* ol d hat or simply 
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,s ^urtops that while It 
discuss: 

knows that; 
Wfait except where i 

* .?Wd,: ; tliat this Is a settled 
'^epied grammatical: 

J^ike'tq^iht olit that' 
JmmatteAI rule? ate fre-. 
rpittory decUions of their 
The 19th. 


Set thd 1867 
wtplicilly. to 



“persons" a supporter consoled him by 
pointing to an earlier statue whicn 
stated that all lawsTeferring to “males" 
should be read as applying to women. 
Disraeli made it clear that he believed 
judges would take the view that “he” 
ana “males” did not include “she” and 
“females”. If it were true that there is 
agreement in the 20th century about 
the meanings of pronouns, women 
would have applied for jobs, places at 
colleges, and so on, even when adver- 
tisements said “he”. This did not 
happen. 

The ambiguities revealed in 19th 
century disputes such ns that surround- 
ing the Reform Act continue into this 
century. They persist whether or not 
the nouns have formal gender con- 
notations. There is a riddle which used 
to be popular about n father driving 
with his son. Following an Hccident, 
both are taken to hospital where the 
surgeon brought in for the child ex- 
claims: “1 can t operate on that child. 
He is my son.” People used not to be 
able to explain the riddle because an 
unconscious assumption that surgeons 
were men. Although such riddles may 
not produce the same effect today, 
even liberal men find objections to 
course-titles like "Man and Society” 
faintly ridiculous. Yet, even though 
the idea may be to explore generally 
held images of women as well as of 
general issues in economics, social 
order, rationality, altruisms and so on , 
the implication seems to be that the 
allegedly universal characteristics ure 
male, not feriinle. Treatment of 
women is “special", lasting for n very 
few weeks, and thus by implication 
unimportant component of any such 
course. 

- This reflects a common, belief that 
men make history. If the sociologists of 
language, are correct, this belief exists 
bdrause history is recorded as though 
men make history. This affects not just 
our "factual" knowledge but also our. 
sense of what Is “natural". According 
to Mill, what is natural is what is 
“customary”. ... 

In Fad, the poverty of our inheri- 
tance lies not, so much in either the 
natural or factual absence of “great 
womeriln history” but is the result of 
other factors. The reason seems anato- 

f jous to Bernstein's explanation for the 
□ss of creative working class know- 
ledge; that is, middle class control or 
linguistic rules and conventions. 
Sometimes the reason seems to be 
another, if slightly different, case of his 
claim that the production and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge is controlled by a 
dominant: class. Recent revisions of 
history indicate that the thoughts, 
artistic talents and political action of 
women since the 14th century have 
been downgraded or forgotten as the 
result of reviews and biographies alleg- 
ing plagiarism, personalization and 
perverted sexuality. Another, techni- 
que tjwt Is identified is the editing out 
of significant arguments, in special 
• reissues of older 1 ' works... A I though 
these things appear to have happened 
• most systematically in what is called 
“literature”', it is important to note that 
it Is often in "literary" works that 
women have theorized about female 
political and speial role?. . 

Women’s studies is like develop- 
ment studies irt the sense (hat it also 
draws dn'scvcral disciplines such as 
economics, sociology and politics (as 
- well aS literature, psychology and 
philosophy). But there is a differened 
-Although the impetus for scepticism 
comes from the radical .strand of 
development studies. 'I .does cqniq 
from the inkide; from established prac- 
. titioners of the discipline who.w-antio 
' do a belter job., Criticisms of research 
frameworks , and .'anguaReJ about 
i women, however, come . jjj 1 
those hi a position to choose the labels, 
f but still largely, front the outside or 
from theddges of the acodemic hierar 
; chy. Political science could 
. development^ studies;., the. l»®Jilit^ 

• for responding to feminist Challenges 
1 and in ^6 doing :to improve the disci- 



pline, are already there. 

The difficulty lies not just in the 
general fact that “Aristotelian categor- 
izations of knowledge do not corres- 
pond very directly with common ex- 
perience ,f (of which women arc parti- 
cularly aware) but in the specific fact 
that Aristotle's distinction between the 
public and the private has been a 
powerful influence In thinking about 
what constitutes politics and, hence, 
political science. This has been com- 
pounded by it more recent disciplinary 
division of labour; separating political 
science from political economy and 
political philosophy. The first had led 
to an emphasis pn stale institutions as 
the proper units of analysis in political 
science, defining tfye private as person- 
al and rton-polttlca{. The second has 
discharged attention by political &fep-' • 
lists '(instead of economists and philo- 
sophers) from those areas in which the 
private could be construed as political. . 

The feminist view Is that the person- 
al is political; that^ household and 1 
sexual politics are part of the distribu- 
tive process and just as political as 
issues of defence, transport or foreign 1 
policy. 

Three tasks and three strands of 
change are already obvious: filling the 
historical blanks; filling gaps in current 
literature; accepting, as legitimate so 
called women's issues as case study ■ 
material in works on pressure groups, 
institutions and policy. So far as the 
first is concerned, the actual task Is not 
obviously one for the politicial scien- 
tist. For our own writing and for 
teaching we ought to avoid dismissing 
any valid' attempt out of hand - or 
unread ~ as feminist propaganda. 

The question of authorship is some- 
times delicate. Jttf as members of the 
black power movement fell that white; 


arc on the agenda. But ill ere arc 
possible difficulties. “Ghctloizntion” 
of those who teach - und of students - 
is a risk; the very existence of women’s 
studies courses mny lead to a compla- 
cent view that ihcrc is no need to niter 
other courses; if there is no strong 
administrative ‘ home” for the course, 
it is possible thut contributing staff will 
treat it with lower priority than their 
own discipline’s courses. Pressure on 
resources is producing strict rules ab- 
out courses prolifcrnlion nt under- 
graduate level and increasing competi- 
tion for less funds makes the prospect 
of new postgraduate programmes 
bleak. , • , 

Political science was one of 
.the last social science areas 
to respond td;thtf interest in 
women’s roles triggered by 
‘second-wave s feminism 

Vicky Randall 

• In view of such problems, many 
academics .try to allocate specific 
weeks nnd a couple of essay questions 
tb women's rights and (heir role in 
society. There again the problem of 
“ehettoizution" may counterweigh any 
advantage. The very, percentages in- ; 
volved “tell" students that women are 
proportionately Jess important. """ 

Tli6 best solution obviously is to, . 
develop a consciousness' throughout 
courses that "Women's'' issues jjre a* 
relevant ns “men's” and no less politic-, 
al in ideas about citizenship, electoral 
systems, participation, representation 
and substantive policy areas. This is 
the most likely and satisfactory way of 
conveying the view that women are as 
' “normal" ns men in their membership 
f (he political community. It. costs 


even in the natural sciences where 
"objectivity” may seem more likely. 
Even if the positivists are right (nnd 
this is disputed) about the neutrality of 
inquiry, the requirement to make 
findings available Cot scrutiny by 
others lias political implications. The 
reason is not simply that there arc 
distortions arising from the need to 
make careers and secure funds but that 
the findings no longer belong to the 
researcher; they have been placed in 
the social domain for others to use. 

It would be arrogant to suggest that 
the way in which wc theorize, and 
communicate knowledge about 
women fully determines the political 
experience "of women. We arc all 
familiar with the ready reference of 
politicians to traditional ways of think- 
ing about women to justify different 
treatment under nationality laws and 
in strategies for dealing with unem- 
ployment. But the fact tnnt traditional 
modes do not fully correspond with 
women's experience encourages their 
rejection by women and receptivity to 
alternative ways of thinking. Never- 
theless. there is evidence thnt the 
disjunction between experience and 
conventional ideas first produced only 
inenhute resentments. This was be- 
cause dominant ideas about women 
:md family life niiidc dissatisfaction 
seem ii personal rather than n public 
problem. 

There arc incompatible theories, 
however, about the "privatization” of 
women. On the one hand, there is the 
idea that the Aristotelian separation of 
the private and public spheres ami the 
confinement of women to the former is 
not “natural" but as Mill argued, 
forced artificially by social institutions. 
Reform the Institutions and it is possi- 
ble to huve n society in which the 
private and the public are merged and 
women arid men arc equally free to 
participate ns they choose in ull aspects 
of life. There are both liberal nnd 
socialist versions of this theory. On the 
other hand, there is the view that 
women and men urc. indeed, unalter- 
ably different. This theory rests on the 
view (also held by. some anti-feminists) 
that wumcn nrc naturally morally 
superior to men. Doniimitiun of the 
superior by the inferior, in liberal and 
. socialist societies, is explained by re- 
ference to (lie theory of patriarchy. Its 
impfientions are scnoratism and even 
... sexual apartheid., for academic and 
pailil tea) practice. . 

/ Al one. level; the separatist theory 
has its attractions., Succcfisfal "token 
women, .Often abandon '‘'women's** , 
issues and distance themselves 'from' 
other women hecausc success in a 
“men's world” necessitates behaving 
like a man. And there are good 
psychological . reasons for ’‘women 
. only" groups. 

There ‘is little evidence thnt women 
are innately morally superior and. 
hence, little justification for an oppos- 
tion pattern, of' domination. Apart 
. from . moral - objections to such an 
.alternative society, there are practical 
reasons I for rejecting even simple 
separation as a complete or lung-term 
solution. Existing structures or male 
power .will, not disappear if women 
ignore them and. since they dominate, 
they will continue to affect women's 
lives through their policies and the 
systems of knowledge on which they 
arc based: ’ • 1 

Even ir change is painfully slow, 
(here is some indication thnt institu- 
ljpfts can be influenced by feminist 
ideas. Trade unions finally-added prac- 
tical rather than rhetorical weight lb 
campaigns for cquul pay only after It' 
becume dear that women were becom- 
ing unionized and militant. 

There, mny be u tase. in. academic 
life us much as elsewhere, for the 
sliurt-ierni provision of ‘‘specin I” treat- 
ment for women's studies, subject to 
prqylkos: about potential dangers. But 
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the (^npfe wc , tench nrc the people 
who. tonuirriw. will he piittieipnnis in 
‘all ijuwo. institutions which limit 
worn cn's nutoi tom y: Wc teiich men as 
well its women; So We need to ensure, 
i that (lie ctiursesmcn take also question 
: their - assumptions about women as 
mueji-as their nssumpiinns aHqui any- 

politics'in the "private” 
those who inhuhil (lie. 
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On writing to order, 
or to length . . . 


No columnist at office desk 
Felt less inclined at Audenesque 
Letter from Iceland or New Year 
And yet the lengths of lines 
appear 

To turn a column into neat. 
Couplets long since obsolete. 
Tlie purpose - merely to pretend 
That every message has an end. 







That every thoughtlet may be 
meant 

To rhyme for someone's Supple- 
ment. 


It makes a change to count in 

lines 

And know that column width 
defines 

When taking breath: however 
rough 

The sense may be, enough's 
enough. 

It makes a change to bevabsurd 
And count the line and not the 
word. 

A maximum must all the lime 
Determine lecture, essay, 

rhyme. 

The clock says - “Tutor, student, 

•• , . ... this. 

Ends today’s analysis” , v : ; 
Stops explanations in mid-tense 


A novel may set out to shock 
With scale by which to bust a 
block 

But writers know how often 
fraught 

It is to keep a story short. 

We may not reach a better fate 
By letting things accumulate: 

A human discipline may rest 
Not in scaling Everest 


Or War and Peace with word on 
word 

Or note on note in Mahler's 
Third 

But in the prdcis test that we / 
At sixteen do for AEB. 


No columnist with target set 
(Eleven hundred's what I get) 
Escapes the terror of the count: 
Exceeding such a set amount 
Means losing paragraphs or 
more 

Or less of sense that lay in store 
- Till strident logic must turn 

mute. 

When such accountancy's acute. 
Writing to length, we’re told, 
may twist 

Scholar into journalist: 

Anting to time’s tpo great a feat . 
V* Research , may inot ^be quite 1 
■ y ' cotapletel 1 ; 




tops explanations, m mta-iense * . f . ... - compietei 1 

Mid thwarts renewed attempts / , The danger lies in being free 
: . * at sehse. ' To choose*- a topic which might 

0*1 ' t'S : . ' It regularly rcauires feats . be- 

n\ a • ' Of chairmanship when Senate" Arcane or only commonsense 
V ' : 1 meets; (Instead of projects X years 

Publishers, of course, refuse hence) 

• 'To publish and be damned — and Or even just an afterthought 
\. lose 1 V. - But . not with footnotes in 

Profits, or have margins clipped support.- 
I - : ; • . By'each unwieldy mahuscnpt: • . The difficulty is .in not. . 

. . ;-i - . ; “Sixty thousand words, you > • Being able to develop plot • 

1 .... ■ ..know;". Orhaving space: to fashion my 
The coHtr.act s.aySj the : rest must Own .dramatis personae. 

■ ■ . . . gol’’r • Or; once la .Vantage point , is 




. It also’ cannot, come ; as news 
That editors bf book reviews 
Reject the length that licence 
... *• gives 

And prune the polished 


gained, .... • 

invective cannot be sustained. 
The problem in a given week 
Is making some new Path&ique 
Of dally torment to be had - •! 


Oiling the machinery of state 


: r ; ir 

: ■■ 

•• . *r . •» . j- . •••• . 


( adjectives; ... . From education's Stalingrad,:; 
•* : v. , . Or Shakespeare;|bn|iet. of. >. 

.(Ki) - distress ?/./. *' :\ f 


The Registrar, intent to win, 
And get the next prospectus in. 
Requires description of a course 


aily from the DES. 


In mini- 


or morse, \ To write to order is to be 



I '•?, . • : -tn answering thd questionnaire ; To me 

. ; , • * From NAB pr DES . . . ■ : .i 

- With nothing more thanmo or, - Not tt 

«: ? .. L. -v: v i! V: W % . i.\'. 


meet such Supplementary 

! •: :.v. "v- • Time?i ' 
.that they.; offer quite the ; 
'V;'..-'- • rscope. 
it ’Auden .updaretopd, Or 


On how each Wprjdng day is .. That ’Auden understood, of 
• spent i Tope 

. . And how you view the firma- But just that in such little spaces 

' v, - ! 1 ' '» . ;• . * ment. Artists have found It no disgrace' 

The questionmerits half an indh . To fill; a minute,' fill a page, • 
r r The Iiptes.'suggest that at a .;.. Fill ohifc. act orily on the Stage. ■ 

; A,l- ; A .columnist might thus be 

;> Another eight might just be^ .. schooled: r !l .; r' 

" ’ « i: V- 1 :• V : ‘ s ‘ "found' ; ..‘Ahd. contributions ibest be ruled 

'i , ; But not a. student, nOt a pouna, By. width ahd inches which 
.. ■thM-‘giy^ , ;.0£j7: y. . yq B firie‘' 

■'J : . ''I' XTnf i'iimJ L.-il nil* "i ' • 


Soviet engineers are 
more competent over a 
wider range than their 
British PhD 
counterparts, less 
highly regarded, and 
receive a thorough 
grounding in Marxism- 
Leninism. 

A. Kennaway and 
V. Lapidus explain the 
USSR’s training 
programme. 

Universities in the Soviet Union offer 
humanities and mathematics while sci- 
ence and technology are taught separ- 
ately in the higher technical education 
institutions (VTUZJ. These have a 
long tradition, the oldest dating from 
the 18th and 19th centuries, and in- 
clude such famous schools as the 
Moscow Higher Technical College and 
the Institute of Railway Engineers. 
There are several hundred VTUZs in 
the capital cities of the national repub- 
lics and practically every large town 
has at least one. 

The VTUZs are not organized to 
offer courses at BSc level in basic 
engineering disciplines. Rather, each 
is directed towards specific industries 
such as food technology, petroleum, 
gas, energy or textiles, and reports 
back to (lie ministry of higher educa- 
tion and a specialized industrial minis- 
try. They are divided into faculties, 
which train engineers for a narrow 
specialization within its industrial 
orientation. 

Thus, in the machine tool Institute, 
there will be faculties of design, tech- 
nology and economics. The graduate 
mechanical engineer will work on . 
design, the engineer-technologist on 
production engineering methods with 
machine tools, and the engineer-eco- 
nomist on industrial production plan- 

iSgid 'Soviet centralization applies 
fully to higher education, including 
technical. The course curricula are 
formulated arid confirmed by the all- 
union ministry and sent down to the 
republics, which direct the local insti- 
tutes to take account of differences in 
crops or local technical needs. 

Generally speaking, every institute 
with the same speciality has an Identi- 
cal-curriculum, with the same time 
devoted to lectures and practical, in 
each subject and with the same text- 
books and equipment. But lecturers 
may determine their own method of 

E resentation, provided it is endorsed 
y the departmental head. Changes 
must be ratified by the academic 
council of the institute and, ultimately, 
the USSR ministry of higher educa- 
tion, ' 

Each VTUZ is run by a rector, who 
usually has considerable teaching of 
research experience,' A decade or two 
ago, a rector probably- had no relevant 
experience but was a Communist Party 
worker or retired military man. lit 
addition: to several deputies, each 
-Individual faculty has a dean responsi- 
ble for the Performance of the teaching 
stuff, stiidents .'grid administration. 
Faculties are divided into depart? 
monts. each he&ted dy a iirofessdr 
with the 'equivalent of a British DSc. 
He is assisted by readers and senior 
lecturer?, each with a PhD. The lectur- 
ers will- usually* be working for' the|r 
pht>v , •; '■/, s - : 

. The diploma course laats five apd 4 
half yean : , alt but «ix months in formal 
study, followed by a flnafprojeqt. The 
examination .system, inherited from 
Tsarist times,, (s primarily ..oral. The 
: student must choose unseen a “ticket” 
With thrie. questions. The first covers 
an Important theoretical aspect; the 
Second requires art 'apswer to a more 
detailed and narrow part of the sylla- 
bus and the last fb a problem far which 
the . student . mu?t 'prepare both an 



Engineers working on the construc- 
tion of a huge hydro-electric scheme 
at Kurpsai In the Soviet Union. 

achieve a pass. In a five-year period 
with more than 1,000 students, 
perhaps only one or two fall. 

The examinations are a formidable 
test of memory. The student must 
remember all relevant physical con- 
stants such as molecular weight anc( 
specific heat as well as formulae arid 
relationships. A typical five-year 
course.will submit the student to some 
45 subjects, some taught over most of 
the course, such as mathematics, some 
for only one or two yean. Failure in up 
to two papers In any year will normally 
result in the student being allowed to 
proceed to the next year but with 
repeats in the failed subjects. . . 

The first (wo years are spent on 
courses common to all faculties: 


contribution, whether in B 

office, field, factory or admlirinnSl 

Many graduates will enter ad2| 
nation with further practical ewTl 
ence by treating their coasTE* 
libernl arts education. The potaj 
empfover will pay lew attentiH 
title of the specialized diploma ihZ 
performance over the whole Jk 
cational range. 

Two months of the summer vaafo 
are spent in practical work. GroumS 
students go to factories where li, 
start ns manual workers. Before 
graduate, they will take junior sin! 
visory roles such as chargehaod & 
Soviet student will spend about 90) 
hours a year for five years on fomd 
study, of which arqund 100 hours w 
given to non-techniCal subjects, ft, 
top of this, two months are spent k 
industry with perhaps four to-tlrtr 
weeks helping with the harvest ft 
“voluntarily” giving up some “Lem 
Saturdays” to community work. 

In the third year, students arcing 
duced to political economy - eats- 
daily a continuation of the Marnt- 
Lenmlsm courses. There is study ofdt 
political and economic structure of 
contemporary society from a Manfe 
viewpoint, for four hours a wed, ' 
together with discussion of imports 
political events such as thedecidnul 
the latest party congress. Sometime 
from the second year, but certainly io 
the third year, the student txpu 
military training. Under Soviet Ln, 
every man is liable to service in 
years in the army, longer in the my 
and air force. 

The party exercises considenlle 
influence on education through in 
office in each institute these consist of 
the rector, deans and department 
heads - all invariably party member 


mathematics, physics, and somotlmes 
chemistry, with Marxism-Leninism 
occupying two leetpre periods arid Iwo 
seminars per week. The chair, of Marx- 
ism, which all institutes have, is con&l- 
.dered one of the most important. 

Project work is 
given great) : 

, importance ^ 

; . • f-'T- . i . — —-T — — 1 — 

Mathematics is usually taught its an 
abstract subject - and not applied' to 
• analytical problem-solving. W the.. 
. main,; tntt approach Is the same, far 
. theoretical mechanic*; , thermodyna- 
iriics andihietallurgy;:They ate intenr. 
i' sively studied, hqweVer, ind future 

■ designers and research workers come - 

■ from the few who proceed to PhD With 
the aptitude and Inclination for more 

.... "academic” and analytical work. : 
"Subjects related , tp practical tech- 

■ oologies are, studied' metlcblously and 
, at a Wgh level. Thehlstpry ^tid curreht 


After graduating, students e»kf 
possibly the least pleasant phase. 
Soviet law requires each graduate b 
“work out" three years in a localm 
dictated by a special commission on 
the employment of younggraouslts, 
whose nead is the rector. This is done 
to pay back to the state their educatfce 
costs. 

The graduate is usually sent to aw 
far distant place where demand fa 
engineers is tar greater UUn to top 
towns but conditions of wort u! 
living many be much pportr.-Suai 
move may also prevent a return to w 
and work in cities such as Leningrad 
Moscow where the student mBy 
lived and studied. . • • 

Many graduates do their best to 
avoid such orders and remain m* 
conurbations. Some regard it 
patriotic duly to go where theyar 
sent. Otjiers gel medical certlficawj 
exemption. Women try to many ® 
avoid conscription that way. ik . 

Tlie state does try to enwjf jg 
young people go where needeo, 
measure Is to delegate theflssue of 
diploma, esscntialfar employm®^* 
the assigned work phg.£»»g 
recent method is to assign the sh«» 

In the third year. Reslgnatioo^c iw 
inevitable often successfully fnirt" 10 
attempts to escape. . . :.;± >w 
Not every graduate a 

or two In each class of25 remain^ 

in a teaching institute or n a 
institute, becoming as P Ir , a J’^ &w y 
candidate in science, the . 
equivalent of a doctorate. Tw*. 
be the students with the ^ 

excellent projects, but aj» 
peccable political 
participation io ?ocial Uie. , ^ 

^sSassSBi- 

administrators- *J? M retai» 

less quickly and tend JJ'.'JJi 

realistic concept Of. JpdustnriM 

longer. Thi, 

apparentiy artificial spida|i*»f w 


' Ane^nuni, of 


ariswef arid a Irielljad of solution . ... 

. Curiodslyj giyeri thc rlglditjf of the 
rest of the system.rio rules of conduct 
are . prescribed. The': student' Who 
answers the three p^rts ntSfe dr (ess 
satisfaetbrily : ’passes.-’ But the tpeam- 
jner, sitting alone, may ask - other 


state. o(-4ndustripj . technology-,. j$ .' . 
throughlyr owlored, .bUt ’.eveh- herd '. 

. . Ideological influences', intrude. .Soviet 
arid even pre-revolutionary, contribp- : 
. Uons Re emphasized but little is said of ’ • 
foreign, ; -'especially American, de- . . 

, velopments. ; • ;. . 

; Project Work Is given : great import- 


FaflDER hrc a refiedtlcm ori tKe irisfl^ 


;; -.become ;riopre ; Important rind are fre- rl 
: 'j qufentjy . tiond' In'coIiaboraiioQ - with , . 

industry/ So despite thc appareht Hat- ' ' 
' the spgdriUzea diplo^^ :. 


VTUZs by ; Industry* -. J 
The Soviet engineer l 

competent, oyer a vddcr_ 
simultaneously .less -h W 
than his British PhD coupterpg^ 
the workhorse of 
the USSR; thefe arpnc rjgJJ 
Who cah be rung uptoraenpor^ . 
equipment., ."nw tb 

technicians, m^t G id.hi& 

arid the relative: ribwnen eP^^ 

ibility of the system* JJ* n » jysii 


. industry.'. v- 
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Douglas Lewin looks at the problems of evaluating engineering research 


Snce of concern for engineering, 
3 in terms of its importance to the 
55 economy and the parallel need for 
reassessing engineering education. 
TTiis change in attitude is undoubtedly 
Z jn no small measure to the Finnis- 
m report and the work of the En- 
drieenng Council In implementing its 
objectives. A corollary to this height- 
ened awareness has been the recogni- 
tion of the importance of the design 
function to the manufacturing mdus- 

^ Education a lists and industrialists 


W-y': 


CoA^tvlaf'ions, AHCi 

| Kobinsoty 

Scholarship is 
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ihBt the design and manufacture of 
artifacts is an important activity in its - 
own right. However, there still re- 
mains the problem of what exactly is- 
aiaineering research and what consti- 
tutes research in design? This is be- 
aming a difficult problem for the 
universities, particularly in respect of 




students working for higher research 
degrees such as the PHil and PhD. 
Itie main concern is that almost 
without exception, PhD regulations 
ire couched in terms of scientific 
research, with such phrases as “orig- 
inal contribution to knowledge” and 
“evaluation and analysts of results” 
together with references to “ex- 
perimental work” and “practical inves- 
tigation" being commonplace. This is 
not Bltogehter surprising since tradi- 
tionally the entire purpose of the PhD 
has been to train a student in research 
methods and technique. 

Unfortunately, with the greater 
emphasis on engineering, students are 
now presenting PhD theses on the 
design and development of engineer- 
ing artifacts, both software ana hard- 
wire, which fail to meet the criteria set 
oalin the regulations. Of even greater 
concern is that because of the failure to 
recognize the differences between sci- 
ence and engineering and what consti- 
tutes engineering research: the stan- 
ding are in danger of becoming badly 
eroded. 

Science is concerned with under- 
fluding natural phenomena ar\d de- 
termining its. laws and has the major 
objective of contributing to the fund of 
hinan knowledge. The techniques 
md systematic methods of acquiring 


Bitter 


V-\x 


Real and imaginary activity 


and validating this knowledge, that is 
scientific research, are well recorded. 
In essence it consists of isolating a 
problem, postulating a solution and 
setting up an experiment to evaluate 
that solution. 

Engineering on the other hand is 
concerned with the design and manu- 
facture of artifacts. Tliough the basic 
philosophy of design is similar to that 
of science in that tney are both based 
on an evolutionary problem-solving 
approach the area of discourse (the 
real-world environment with ail its 
inherent constraints) is markedly diffe- 
rent. 

- Engineering utilizes knowledge, 
particularly scientific knowledge, in 
effecting a good design, ln many 


design projects, particularly those 
emanating from a top-down approach, 
the need For new knowledge on mate- 
rials, devices, the environment etc, 
will readily become apparent - a 
process known as “systems-pull". The 
procedure whereby this new know- 
ledge is acquired is indistinguishable 
from the accepted scientific method. 
Thus the only difference between this 
form of “engineering" research and 
any other is that the results arc of 
immediate relevance and applicability. 

What then constitutes engineering 
research? It must obviously be re- 
search. gathering knowledge, on the 
methods and processes of the en-. 
gineering activity, specifically the de- 
sign process. ’Thus research into 


engineering research. This leads in the 
majority of cases to the abandonment 
of the scientific method and also a 
neglect of good design principles. 
What we are left with is simply a 
“design" nnd build project which 
neither satisfies i he PhD regulations in 
terms of scientific research or meets 
the requirements of sound design prac- 
tice. 

Many so-called engineering projects 
omit the vital specification stages and 
consequently the need for evaluation 
(against the specification) with the 
result that the work degenerates into n 
simple build and “test” exercise. 

This is very prevalent jn computer 
sciencc/en gineering projects where 
often software tools are developed 
without a full specification, or at the 
most a loosely defined requirement to 
perform a specific function. The pro- 
totype which results (equivalent to 
setting up an- experiment in scientific 
terms) is not uf a form which can be 
adequately tested and evaluated and 
the end product is neither u contribu- 
tion to knowledge or a folly designed 
land documented!) artifact. That is it is 
neither good science nor good en- 
gineering. 

A design study should commence by 
preparing n specification for the pro- 
duct to be developed, followed by the 
postulation of a suitable design and 
consequent evaluation to determine If 
if meets the desired specification. The 

f iroccss is inevitably un iterative, cvn- 
utionury procedure (anulugous to 
Popper’s scientific method) involv- 


methods of design, including problem &!™S!L VS „ 

solving algorithms, design met nods for derivation and evaluation of models. 


particular artifacts, the development 
of computer-aided design methods 
Including the techniques or artificial 
intelligence, etc., would all constitute 
engineering research. In this way our 
knowledge of design and the design 
process would be extended nnd en- 
hanced; the methods used to obtain 
this new knowledge would of couts e be 
identical with those used in any othcT 
scientific investiaution. 

A popular and unfortunate miscon- 
ception is that the development and 
building of an engineering artifact, 
such as a hardware system or appiica- 
tioris/syslcms software for a computer, 
is an end in itself and as such is 


What is needed is a full recognition 
by the universities of engineering de- 


sign as a discipline in its own right with 
a new higher degree (the EngD or 
DEng?) of equal status to the PhD. 


This would be awarded to students 
who have demonstrated n good know- 
ledge of design practice anu the ability 
to design an artifact to specification. 
The PhD degree would then regain its 
integrity as a training in scientific 
research, including engineering re- 
search as defined above. . 


The author is professor of electronics at 
the University of East Anglia. 


Learning that has come a long way 


Formal education Increased rapidly 
ftrwghout (he Third World ln Ihe 
1550s 'and 1960s. From the middle of 
fctuaxi decade, though, tt became 
that prosperity was over as 
Mgtfs were tightened by Ihe debt 


of ihe educators who come to. 
for (he annual International 
wlnqloit College distance teaching 
“me are from crowded 
In teeming pity centres where 
be helping lo set up new 
ffttrikmal institutions. Others live 
J*n*ral districts with no basic educa- 
faculties such as desks and 

front lack of building - or through 
“ of refogees in central and 
”J>«rn Africa - some classes have 
game unmanageably big, making it 
"OKuit for even an expert teacher to 
ESiu ft ? *' range of. abilities. 
‘Srjiwn has a crucial role to play 
yittcftigee populations, In enabling 
W actively to their. 

tjjWW, fmdltoi improve opporlu- ' 
J ^ftfr j oby integration, security 

'“Jwrrlvai; /:■ ‘ /•• 

Countries currently 
9* primary and Five years of 
hfrSSj;- .jfoftatlpn, followed by 
I training, to produce a . 
®Ven the economic con-. 
kch-ii-? . are looking for 

cwxirtti which -will increase 

3SSS?]? - - fac .education without. 

nS?- B 8. ctwts In proportion. r : 
daSTj^i^tiHirtg is still a good 
^conventional sys- 

■55ft «« n reach la^e 

«d vast, area , 



.i™ over a vast area 
'SESQS^S- 1 fa r fa Hi tinte campus . 

* Waites ft possible ’ 
with relatively few 


relf-study pam- ; 
course5, 

^illir' i dad co-operative 

' . ^OlU. ;\ tivptr 


duties. Acceptance and success of 
these methods would make distance 
teaching an Integral and vital pari of 
the educational system, more' than a 
reluctantly accepted appendage for 
those not yet accommodated by con- 
ventional education. 

Commercial correspondence 
courses In Europe had for fang 
fulfilled a valuable function In cater- 
Ing for the needs of dUtance students 
In the developing countries. But they 
had had high drop-out rates - which' 
remained unewmined ariong as 
commercial Interests vfert - 

and were slow to revise the content or 
their material because of costs. They 
never published accurate stottetira. 
Students followed courses In isolation 
from each other and their tutors. 

But publlcly-owncd local Institu- 
tions have now begun to- proride 
education by correspondence. W 
new effort includes programmes ^ 
universities and governments. Many 
of these, unlike the commercial col' 
leges, back written lessons with 
radio, televtilon Wid 
groups. As non-profit trusts they 
would j not .pressu 


particular course, or advise subjects 
unsuitable to a student’s situation. 
Today, distance education Institu- 
tions In Pakistan, Nigeria, Kenya, 
Nicaragua. Ghana, Tanzania, Swazi- 
land and elsewhere have been saving 
time and foreign exchange by nuking 
the curriculum relevant to Indige- 
nous communities much more 
quickly. 

However, distance teaching in the 
developing countries Is still a compa- 
rative novelty. Most eif. the educators 
have little formal Inductive training 
for their Jobs and less opportunity 
still for ln-serrice or on-the-job- 
courses. Problems such' as Isolation, 
dependence on role learning, lack of 
self-confidence and high drop-out 
rates still heed tb be resolved; 

Fortunately, there Is evidence that 
distance teaching Institution? ip the 
advanced countries have progressed 
to a high professional standard and a 
have beguh.to wlvethese problems, 
reducing isolation, enhancing Active 
learning, and achieving good admi- 
nistration with efficient delivery of 
materials.. • 

In the first decade or two of 
independence, national governments 
and International agencies were, as 
Paul Harrison put It in his The Third 
World Tomorrow, “learners'!. He 
wrote: “Most of them started ofT 
pursuing false- lends and committed 
. many blunders, s wpe of which great; 
ly aggravated the problems (hoy .wore 
intended to solvrt - v . TJe eorricu- 
. huh.: often token over without mod- 
ification, from the colonial, potyers, 
was academic and Irrelevant. It pro, 
vides pupils with none of the skills 


.VXUCS uu|#i*a mi» 

needed for survival and community 
improvement in the villages. . .. 

• One way educators In the develop- 
ing countries are "still trying to 
broaden their Inslllutipnal outlook Is 
to establish and i malntafa rontact 
with international In- 

stitutions such as the fotertrellonal 
Extension- Golkge, -It-ls to be h&ped, 


The International Extension College short 
courses in distance;; teaching for the developing 
countries have continued to attract more and ; 
more ehjroim^h.ts;^ '-The 1984 coiirsebecajni^ the 
biggest so far With 27participantsfromI3. ; 
countries. "Yao AiJuamah looks at the problems 
of distance teachihg in a time of economic 
constraint 


will be able to show the developing 
world its mistakes - in a sympathetic 
way, without patronizjng or conde- 
scending. - 

The Infernal tonal Extenston College 
course starts from a point wllh which 
the. participants are familiar, thefr 
own background, and ‘leads . them 
outwards to build up air integrated 
picture of Ihe world. The starling, 
point Is a simulation exercise which 
makes all participants Ihe citizens of 
Moriadella, an; Imaginary country 
but one which reflects Ihe -actual 
.experience of. fife In Ihe developing 
countries, r : ~ ’• 

This enables participants to 
appreciate flielr. responstbllUles in 
real-life slluallons without the risk of 
making harmful errors in actual 

S iractlce., The programme provides 
or technical discussion on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different 
media as well as the difficulties or 
circulation In ureas where transport 
Is a problem. 

. The course Is not limited lo London 
but Includes visits to different regions 
and brief stays in the major distance 
leaching centres such as Cambridge 
and. Milton Key ties, home of the 
Open University. Visits la grassroots 
prefects like. PqrUngion In the South 
West help keep' discussion rooted In 
local realities, which can bo difficult in 
luxury lecture halls ln the centre of the 
capital. Bine* jnaiiy of the participants 
coma from predominantly agricultu- 
ral, societies, there are trips .to agrl- 
’ cultural establishments at Wrifile and 
GrayJ- - • . 

V.; On?, of; the.. chief .benefits Js Jhe 


opportunity to meet distance 
leaching personnel who often work In 
isolation nnd are widely scattered 
throughout the developing world. 
The IEC has contributed greatly to 
ntdre: effective public awareness 
through Its special programmes and 
Us quarterly publication About Dis- 
tance Education ; the research work 
on refugees Is considered to be among 
the most useful material available on 
tbo subject. 

The outstanding mqjor problem Is ■ 
the lack of adequate space for all the 
case studies and papers being col- 
lected at the resource centre; file- 
stores Street building Is now not 
large enough. 

One surprising omission on the 
course programme to serious alien- 
lion to the press In dlslnnce leaching. 
There is still » tendency to think only 
in terms of correspondence courses 
and, more recently electronic media. 
While these are Important, so too Is 
tho newspaper; not only Is It Inexpen- 
sive, but its use docs not depend on . 
sophisticated technology beyond I he 
means of both learners and organiz- 
ers allke;The successes of the courses 
organised ln the 1970s hy the College 
Marle-Vlctorin In Cannda and pub- 
lished In La Prtsse, the Inrgcst ’ 
French dnlly In North America, is 
evidence, for the potential of the press. 
In distance education, it’s a lesson 
well worth the consideration by anv 
country anxious to. widen Its educa- 
tional provision. 

Too Aduatnah works in the Rural 
Press, University of Ghana 
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by Paul Blyton 


History and Heritage: the social origins 

of the British Industrial relations 

system 

by Alan Fox 

Allen «St Unwin, £30.00 

ISBN004 3310990 

Given a predilection among many 
writers on British industrial relations 
for compiling, usually early in their 
careers, long and often boring 
accounts of the history of individual 
trade unions, it is surprising that with 
one or two notable exceptions the 
historical origins and development of 
industrial relations as a whole have not 
been particularly well surveyed. 

This hiatus is all the more significant 
in the light of continuities evident in 
those relations. The 19th-century 
stamp on much of Britain's trade union 
structure, for example, the constant 
appcnl in workplace relntions to "cus- 
tom and practice" and the restrictionisi 
culture on the shop-floor echoing ear-- 
Her (and pre-union) craft-based 
strategies of job regulation, attest to 
the relevance of history to understand- 
ing current relations between worker 
and employer. Moreover, while cer- 
tain aspects of those relations have 
changed over time, others have re- 
mained constant throughout, none 
more so than the general problem 
facing employers or how to exert 
control on the shop-floor while at the 
same time eliciting the cooperation 
necessmy for large-scale organization 
to function. 

It is possible that the compass de- 
manded by a comprehensive historical 
analysis of industrial relations may 
have inhibited its elucidation. An 
understanding is required not only of 


events in the preceding ?tu , during. 
‘ which' aspects; 61 the. contdrapojeary 
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value tem crucially influenced the 
cultural and attittidinal environment in 
which the system of todusiTial relalions 
developed, . • , . 

’ 'Comprehensiveness is a prime attri- 
bute of History and Heritage, which is 
.an itiipresuve work of scholarship- In 
reekinglo answer the question ‘’how 
did Bntain's industrial relations sys- 
tem, ifa institutions; its characteristic 
texture and Its place in wider society; 
. come to be wfytt they are?."', Fox 
• ranges, far and wide to , trace thfc 
divergent strands. of. British industrial 
relations. His concern is. -to identify 
those factors explaining both the his- 
torical continuities in industrial rela- 
tions, and also those chance configura- 
tions of particular economic condi- 
tions, personalities, and so on, which 
have critically influenced the choice of 
route taken ‘by those-. relations qt 
different historical moments, 

The preindustrial period has figured 
little in the teaching and writing qh 
I ndustrial relation's history ..Yet as Fox 
demonstrates, -various pvents In the 
17th and 18th centuries were to have 
far-reaching effects on later relations 
between master and .worker, and in 
particular on the development oforga- 
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Nentsi 


BOOKS 


A safety valve for class conflict 


nizations seeking to protect and ad- 
vance workers' economic interests. Of 
major significance at this lime was the 
changing balance taking place between 
two forms of social control - the 
gradual (and far from total) shift away 
from control via the rights and obliga- 
tions of paternalism, towards a form of 
rule based on the individual contract, 
in turn dependent on the forces of the 
market, under the latter system, the 
traditional reciprocities of master and 
servant were replaced by a “cash 
nexus”,’ centred on a more simple 
wage-for-elTort relationship. This had 
various consequences for subsequent 
industrial relations, not least in the 
fostering of an attitude among craft 
workers involving “a larger independ- 
ence of spirit ana aspiration” than had 
been possible under traditional pater- 
nalist forms of control. This was to 
become manifest not only in trade 
unionism but also in the growth of 
measures designed to secure for the 
workers a high degree of unilateral job 
regulation and protection. 

This early period also enables tight 


to be shed upon one of the major 
historical issues in industrial relations: 
why trade unionism took (and con- 
tinues to take) a form which could so 
easily be accommodated by (hose in 
power, rather than developing a grea- 
ter degree of revolutionary fervour. 
Fox explores beyond usual explana- 
tions such as the location of early union 
growth among the “labour aristocra- 
cy” of skilled craftsmen. He discusses, 
for example, the cross-cutting and 
vertical-bonding nature of various pre- 
- industrial political and religious move- 
ments (such as the Levellers and 
Puritanism) which ensured that a sim- 
ple “us-them” dichotomy did not clear- 
ly emerge. Instead a complicated pat- 
tern of alliances developed, with co- 
operation on some issues between 
employer and worker (particularly be- 
tween smaller employers and their 
craft workers) countering opposition 
on others. This contributed to tne early 
craft unions both identifying upwards 
with the lower middle class and con- 
centrating on job-related issues to 
maintain their status, rather than asso- 


ciating with the growing mass of un- 
skilled workers and pursuing political 
militancy. 

Despite the unrevolutionary nature 
of organized labour, it nevertheless 
pursued objectives at variance with the 
material interests of employers - in 
particular, their preference for a cheap 
and flexible workforce. So why was the 
union movement not suffocated at 
birth? Partly the answer is to be found 
in the generally non-political character 
of trade unionism, and employers* 
preference for tolerating an ultimately 
accommodating and “respectable*’ 
labour movement, rather than seeking 
to smash that organization, and run the 
risk of removing a safety valve for class 
conflict, driving the movement under- 

C nd and potentially radicalizing 
its leadership and its members. 
Fox shows that, in addition, factors 
such as a non-interventionist state, a 
period of economic growth and a lack 
of entrepreneurial conviction to wage 
total war against the unions (partly due 
to the public school system imbuing 
aristocratic, paternalist values in many 



by historiani.- .'From t^fr- centenary 


The L^lMsfag: the New port . ■AT 
• . Insurrection 0 * 183 $ ■' '■ »■' -• V . 

. by Dav|dJ. Y. Jones ; : ; ■ 

, : Ctareiidop Press* Oxford Unlirendfy'G 
. : ; frere, £12,50.'-? 
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There are not many polnts In the' 
nlnetcqntb century at which the hfato* 


. ■ great . biography;^ Of John Frost by 
1 David WUUamsj to Ivor Wilks's Study 

- published liut year, thp ‘events of the 
winter of 1839 nave provided a iisable- 

■ oast for the Labour movement in South 
'Wales. 1 Ih ; the cejntre, of Newport, 
OWent, today- is John! Frost Square, 

- panted after the tender bf the insurrec- 
tion. Now comes j Dr David; Jones's 

; splendid monograph which, .at the riqk 
of using a cliche, must be described as 
• ’dcffnftWe. ., \ . J;; ' . I 

", . uTho central tiucstfon posed by the 
> Newport rising is Whether it was cssen- 
tially a local event- or part of a national 


umque lndustriakfodcfy.Vwhere the 
process; of change was faster and the 
impact more socially divisive : that; 
perhaps anywhere dUebrBritain,The 
. natureor the rising was formed by the 
regional, environment, both' geog- 
, raphlcal and ideological- . . 

1 Ms mentor, I*rofa$sor David 

Williams, lories (joes riot acccpt jbe 
view that me rising Was jritendep as no 
tqore thwjS peaceful demonstration of 
■ strength , The r e vents Were unlike pre- 
. vtous Chartist actl Vities and the degree 
°, f WaS ^aggoririg. The in- 


riaji pan profitably speculate whether, a 
revoiUjionary situation mjght havc de- 
i veloped but did hot, Fbrembst among 1 
the dates for conriderttion, however; 1 
• Would have to ti£Novcirtiber 4,‘ 183d: ■ 


many contemporaries, to pose-; the 
threat of the barricades. The Newport 
rising tiejriri retatiypiy, well ;serv^d 

^ - •* ». I *\ 


^admirably eqiilpperi^ hjavHn g alrtady 
... triade a ; thbiciiigh; Study' or bopuljir 
protesf moyotrienta in Wales as well as 
publishing a 'general history of Cnart- 
. : tsnt: His wtrefal eondudon fa that the 
events- bfpfovetnber -^4 fire* best $etm 
[n a community content. Sou t h Wales 
;,W thfecarly nineteenth cehtaty.wasla 

• ~ I*'!.’ * m \ . * . >1. T. A -A. a, ' > ■* fV‘A^ V ' ~ 


timidatlon, secret oafos, pass words, 
and, violence were- jn marked contrast 
to the defiant openness aridjwbljclty 
of . the wider mpyemprit. rfthe triala 
. afterwards,,, observes clones, ! fall- tfa ’i 
. riittch about , the - nature; qf r Welsh - 
industrial! society , and. class iitela^ 

, tiwi*hips. but Almost, nothing about 
■ the. rising., , - ... y ; . j; .« 

•Because of. this Opaqutaiiesa of ; tliri. - 
.. evidenee tnany aspects of the risingstilf , 


■To: whit degree, for instance, did the 
1 Welsh Chartists expect support from 
■ their comrades elsewhere? Through- 
out the 1840s the charge Was madb in 
; the ; radical press that Frost had been 
betrayed by his English and Scottish' 
colleagues. WllliamLovett, Bronterre 
O’Brien. Feargus O’Connor and many 
others believed that .the : events in 
Wales fonped part of a , plan for a 
national insurrection . drawn up at tije 
end (rf the convention in . September 
1839- There seems little doubt that 
there was , talk of such q , general 
Chartist risjugi but hoW far 'actual 
platfa vrere.drawh .up.aridjrimetAbles! 
agreed; refaaWs' problematical. : 

Tne Latt Rising is. fall of fascinating 


industrial leaders rather than a dm 
single-minded dedication of mam 
cial gain) allowed the union raovemeni 
to become established. By the time 
employers were in a position to uilfct 
a period of economic depression in 
pursue a root-and-branch attack os 
trade unions, the movement lad 
grown too large (and due to ike 
widening franchise, become potiticaU* 
too significant) for such a challenge to 
succeed. 

In over 450 pages of closely argued 
account, surveying the broad span 
from the medieval period up to tk 
second Thatcher government in 1983 
a wide range of issues is handled both 
in detail and from a longer tine 
perspective. One of the general con- 
clusions to emerge from this an&lyfab 
that up to the mid-1960s, the natureof 
the industrial relations system in Bri- 
tain broadly reflected the patterns ot 
trade unionism, bargaining and 
accommodation which had been gra- 
dually consolidated over many genera- 
tions. In turn, this was the outcome of 
both working class strategies aod in- 
itiatives, ana a series of responses by 
employers and the state to those 
initiatives. 

Unlike countries such as Germany, 
where a stronger state had helped 
bring about a more consensual 
approach to industrial relations and a 
high productivity, high wages policy, 
the system in Britain became based 
more on an adversarial approach to 
collective bargaining with both sides 
mistrustful of one another and the 
unions seeking to protect their posilioa 
by limiting employer control over 
technological change and labour uti- 
lization. Nevertheless the British sys- 
tem was generally marked by ao 
ultimate willingness to seekeonipnn- 
ise solutions - an arrangement which 
rested in no small part on economic 
prosperity bringing continued gauulo 
both sides. 

It is this traditional system wW 
Fox views as having been signincaairy 
modified since the mid 1960s. due ^ 
long-term economic failure and u- 
creased state action, latterly dca&w 
principally to reduce trade union 
er both at the workplace and witruntf 
state's own decision-making Ppp: 
atus. For the author, this recent titno 
reflects an abandoning of the 
consent in industrial relauons ana® 
increasing reliance on a sufficient 
er advantage to enforce poliaes. 
historical continuities evident^ 
dustrial relations make this deyrer 
ment under the Thatcher pwjBg 
all the more significant and 
reaching. . • 

Some will no doubt argw^ 1 
History anti Heritage lacks a 
ly strong theory to provide 
sary map to navigate throug^i 
hlstoricafdetail (It is certainly 
to become bogged down i In pj 
Nevertheless the book wllfa ■ ■ 

read and valued not only as ® 
source of reference hot also 
starting point for closer ■*? 
current industrial relati ons. ^ ^ 

Dr Blyton Is lecturer J 
relations tit the 

Institute of Science and Technm ? 

the British 

casualties on the 

than at aiiv other time- . * 


rounding up.ana trjats of the prisoners 
V yflio were (fled before Mr Justice 
John Williams- of Talpuddle infamy. 

■ At -least 50 people were wounded And’ ' 
■.-About. -22 -Gnartfats. were killed- in the 
mtackv whlch meanSj says Jones, that .; 
t “op- this oiqtriingf iftvNovenabat 1B39 • 

^ ’-.l .^r* ; ii,i: •• 


In the last resort «e 

;the MonMouiftsfuV 

ing 10(^1 newspaper, prcdicie« 

KS»Ss{ 

looks 'In vain for an 
.palpable cau«., • L J ^ 

After All his subsequent jes®* 
Historian can Only agree. ; 

J. C. Hairiso n^^ 

ncf^orJ. F.C.Hanis«^^ 

UtAit ti "The Common feopie- i 
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Friends in 
the north 

Shakespeare: the “lost years” 
by E. A. J. Houlgmann 
Manchester University Press, £17.50 
and £4.95 

ISBN07190 17432 and 17920 

William Beeston reported to John 
Aubrey that Shakespeare had been a 
schoolmaster in the country. This 
rumour was taken upby Oliver Baker 
[n 1937 and by E. K. Chambers, denied 

S Douglas Hamer in 1970, revived by 
e Jesuit, Peter Milward, in 1973, ana 


v 8n j_„ , r,~ romances, on me 

;<rf - fqr Mr 

• SSrSft fin<i on the one 
' ^rWhi.®F^ :aa - q ther. 

. *^tna?Snrti?' S htlfe miplifcs, too, that he 
not Merely, as a ret of 
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rtugusr 13SZ, in time to beget Susanna, 
and marry Anne a few months later. In 
1585 or thereabouts, Shakespeare, 
perhaps on the recommendation of 
Hesketh, was enrolled in Lord 
Strange’s company. In 1586 he wrote 
"The Phoenix and the Turtle" to 
celebrate the marriage of John Salis- 
bury to Ursula Halsall. the illegiti- 
mate daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Derby. He began to emerge as a 
dramatist; Spenser spoke of him as 

“our Dleasant Willv" nnri ns A»ti/,n- 


now refurbished by Professor Honig- 
mann with some additional evidence. 

The stoiy that emerges can be 
summarizea as follows. In 1579 John 
Cottoro, a Lancashire nmn, began to 
teach at Stratford. In the following 

S ir he was asked to recommend a 
tholic tutor for the household of 
Alexander Hoghton. His choice fell on 
William Shakespeare, then aged 16; 
and the young poet went off to Lan- 
cashire where, in -addition to carrying 
mil teaching duties, he put on enter- 
tainments of one kind or another, 
more successful, one presumes, than 
Halofemes's pageant of the Nine 
Worthies. In a short time he made such 
an Impression on Hoghton that he was 
lelt a pension of 40 shillings a year. 
Hoghton, who died in 1581 , left music- 
al instruments and “all manner of play 
clothes" to his brother, and should he 
not wish to keep players, the instru- 
ments and costumes were to go to Sir 
Thomas Hesketh, who was urged to be 
friendly to William Shakeshafte and 
Fulk Gillom, and either to take them 
into his service or find them a new 
master. In due course Shakeshafte was 
employed by Hesketh at Rufford, 
where there Is a splendid hall suitable 
forplays. 

Tne job was of brief duration, for 


Endless 

romance 

fat Wonder Seem Familiar: endings in 
Shakespeare’s romance vision 
fa R. S. White 
.Alhlotie Press, £ 16.00 
ISBN048S 112566 

Shakespeare employed conventions of 
romantic literature throughout his 
®J“r, not only in his four last non- 
“faboratlve plays, to which the label 
• jjj-fomances” is often attached, but 
I™ ln the comedies usually termed 
.jrorowtic’, In his more robust com- 
v % problematic comedies in 
he seems least confident of 
. woorsing tho values of romance, and 
wn in some of his tragedies, most 
Piously King Lear. R. S. White 
' ""Ms a Well-informed account of the 
of, the. conventions on which 
«ak«peare, 'drew, followed by a 
l; I?. . examination of Shakespeare’s 
I thbse conventions in plays 
Comedy of Errors to The 

suggests. Dr White Is 
P&dfailarly interested in endings*, he 
find fruitfully explores, the 
^ajetiveen the “potentially end- 
romance stories and the 
Of dramatic form. A result of 
i* that the romantic plays . 
JwShJ! T ^« nd rthed emotions 
« SSf 11 lim elessheM, and.regret 


“our pleasant Willy” and as Action; 
and John Weever, who knew Hoghton 
and other Lancashire gentlemen, 
wrote a sonnet in praise of 
Shakespeare - the honey-tongued au- 
thor of Venus and Adonis, Lucrece and 
Romeo and Juliet. Some years later 
Shakespeare wrote epitaphs on mem- 
bers of the Stanley family, written for 
the tomb at Tong while the subjects 
were still alive. 

Honigmann does not pretend that 
he has absolute proof of nis theories, 
but they are plausible enough. He 
answers the objections which spring to 
mind. If it was indeed the Boy 
Shakespeare who went to work for 
Alexander Hoehton, why was he cal- 
led Shakeshafte? Not, Honigmann 
thinks, because he was deliberately 
using another name, but because it was 
a common variant, especially in Lan- 
cashire, and much nearer his re8l name 
than the “Shaxberd” he was called in 
the Revels accounts. 

Hamer argued that as only one of 
Hoghton’s servants received a larger 
annuity than Shakeshafte, he must 
have been over thirty, since the sums 
allocated to the older men were shared 
with the younger when they died. 
Honigmann neatly disposes of Ham- 
er’s point by working out the ages of 
several of tne other legatees. 

If Shakespeare was a papist, is it not 
odd to fina him writing anti-popish 
propaganda ln King John and else- 
where? Honigmann replies that the 
excommunication of Elizabeth I, the 
Babington conspiracy and the threat of 
Spanish invasion inevitably led to a 
conflict of loyalties. Lora Strange, 
moreover, was anxious to prove nis 
patriotism, and by getting his company 
to put on plays with an anti-catholic 
bias, he showed bis loyalty. In 1593 he 


and in the plays in which they appear, 
and this can (as he disarmingly admits) 
verge on sentimentality. In my most 
charitable moments 1 cannot conceive 
that at the end of Twelfth Night Sir 
Toby, Maria, and Sir Andrew may be 
“In penitent hiding”; but It is reward- , 
ing. to be shown the better side of 
Caliban. 

On a larger scale, Dr White’s spi- 
rited and eloquent appreciation of 
Pericles does not fully face up to those 
aspects of the surviving text that have 
caused it to be regarded as imperfectly 
transmitted, or collaborative, or both. 
But Iris' conceniration on the play's 
romance aspects yields its rewards, 
particularly In his emphasis on mem- 
ory as “the fulcrum around which the 
play turns”; and if he is open to the 
accusation of re-creating the ploy in the 
light of his own vision of the greatness • 
that he rightly discerns in Us finest 
passages, this is only to say that he is 
exercising that power of transmutation 


“ppruacnea Dy me Jesims |0 daim 

tne crown in succession to Elizabeth; 
but this is one of Honigmann's weaker 
points since Henry VI and King John 
were wntten before that date. 

1 find it difficult to believe that 
Shakespeare wrote “The Phoenix and 
the nirile” in 1586, even though the 
execution of Salisbury's brother for 
complicity in the Babington conspiracy 
might explain the sombre tone of what 
was meant as an cpithalamium, and, us 
Honigmann urges, Shakespeare could 
not have said tne couple were leaving 
no posterity after Ursula had given 
birtn to a number of children. 

My doubts are not due to the fact 
'that Shakespeare was only 22 at the 
time, for he was older than Milton 
when he wrote the nativity ode, older 
than Blake when he wrote his 
“Address to the Muses”, older than 
Keats when he wrote his sonnet on 
Chapman's Homer. Nor are my doubts 
due to the comparative feebleness of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic verse written 
several years later, for the plays were 
written under pressure. Wlrot I doubt 
is whether any poet could have written 
in such a style in the 1580s, and 
whether the mourning in the threnos 
can really be connected with the 
execution of Ursula's brother-in-law. 

It seems to have a more metaphysical 
origin. The poet would not have 
lamented Thomas Snlusbury in such 
lines as 

Beauty, truth and rarity, 

Grace in all simplicity. 

Here enclos'd in cinders tie. 

Perhaps Salusbury’s longstanding imd 

K robably unconsummatcd passion for 
is sister-in-law. Dorothy, better fils 
the pccularities of the poems. Blit to 
interpret the poem topically is to 
destroy its mysterious grandeur. 

Apart from this. Professor Hon- 
igmann’a book is largely convincing, 
and the Lancashire connection is likely 
to become a permanent part of 
Shakespeare's biography. 

Kenneth Muir 

Kenneth Muir is emeritus professor 
and honorary research fellow of the 
University of Liverpool. His next book 
is "Shakespeare: Contrasts mid Con- 
troversies . 
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through generosity, that he ascribes to 
Shakespeare’s most poitive-minded. 

characters. „ . • . 

If Dr While is over-generous to 
Pericles he is perhaps under-apprecla- 
tive of Cymbeline, which he treats too 
much as if it were an undramatlc 
narrative. Here he Seems oddly lacking 
in response to Shakespeare’s .irra- 
tionality, to the strangeness of the a 
play's style, the bizarre theatricality of 
the juxtaposition of conventionalism 
with realism: it is, after all, not just 
Cioten’s body that Imogen finds beside 
her. when she awakes, but his headless 
body, likely to be even more disturbing 
in the theatre than on the page- 

To register occasional disagreement 
is to risk casting oneself as Antonto to 
Dr White's Pfospero. lt would be 
ungenerous not record that he is 
often subtly responsive to verbal 
nuance, that his perspective enables 
him to point, to Interesting retar 

tionshlps Ween plays that are not 

usually considered together that 'be 
makes illuminating comparisons be- 
tween Shakespeare and some of h s 
contemporaries (especially Spenser), 
that he writes particularly we 1 onj The 
Tempest (especially on Anel s : st ^| 
‘and that his argument js carried 
through at a consistently high level^ 

Stanley Wells . ; l 
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Martial 

heritage 

The Scottish Enlightenment and the 

Militia Issue 

by John Robertson 

John Donald, £18.00 

ISBNO 85976 1096 

Dr Robertson demonstrates convin- 
cingly that the political controversy 
over whether Scotland should, like 
England, have a militia during the 
Seven Years’ War and the war of 
American Independence, raised issues 
which were of central concern to a 
number of major Scottish philosophers 
and literati, and influenced the de- 
velopment of their ideas. Moreover 
though the debate arose in specific 
circumstances in the mid-18th century, 
it was intimately linked with inter- 
pret atlons of Scotland's past and of her 

G lace within Britain under the 1707 
Inion of Parliaments. 

The problem of Scotland's role with- 
in the union was one which obsessed 
many Scots. The writers who favoured 
the creation of a militia ail accepted 
union, but were concerned that Scot- 
land should both retain a separate 

Workers’ 

demands 

The Working People of Paris, 

1871-1914 

byLenardR. Berianstein 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 

£23.05 

ISBNO 8018 3241 1 


Identity and at the same time play a 
major and respected part in the new 
state. The refusal to extend the 1757 
English militia scheme to Scotland was 
seen by many ns an insult, suggesting 
that Scots were not to be trusted. As 
the last Jacobite rebellion had been 
suppressed little more than a decade 
previously such mistrust might be 
understandable, but it was none the 
(ess insulting. Those undertaking the 
militia agitation varied considerably in 
their altitudes, as Robertson makes 
dear, but all saw the controversy as 
being concerned with much more than 
just the question of whether Scotland 
would be trusted or not. 

It was seen as an issue which would 
serve to raise the general level of 
national consciousness, dvic responsi- 
bility and social cohesion. Indeed 
Robertson suggests that for many 
these hoped-for effects of the debate 
were its most important aims; whether 
Scotland actually got a militia or not 
was secondary. To spedfically Scottish 
issues were added more general ones: 
the old debate about the dangers of 
professional armies and the contrast- 
ing virtues of citizen militias; and fears 
that commercial progress and striving 
for wealth were leading to the impend- 
ing collapse of civilization, and there- 
fore required balancing (or replacing) 
by a return to older and purer martial 
virtues. 

Robertson’s book is wide-ranging, 
its arguments complex and subtle, 
firmly putting in its political and intel- 
lectual context a major debate that has 
not been studied in its own right 


pushed into the front line by managers, 
were often at the centre or strikes and 
agitations. Bui Berianstein shows simi- 
lar pressures being applied in offices, 
ana the loyalty or white-collar work- 
ers, who had been inclined to identify 
their interests with those of the firm, 
came under severe strain. The 
stereotype of the petit bourgeois cleri- 
cal worker has to he qualified in Paris, 
where a minority at least were 
attracted to left-wing political action. 

There is little in Berianstein about 
socialist parties and doctrines, the 


After asserting their grievances in 
spectacular fashion in the Commune of 
1871 , the.working class of Paris recede 


socialist parties and doctrines, the 
traditional preoccupation of the labour 
historian. But he shows clearly enough 
why most working people - not omy 


.. , , , . „ „ „„ „ the artisan elite, whose political role 

■ .t0:*ocW«wi. In the suburban pom^ 


extensive and oneti'vi . . 

’■’ISh" ' • HI® • 1900s. : Vet, Peris continued : to 
develop as one offaegreat industrial 
wji 1 centres of Europe,' and this develop- 
(i .V i -7 : 'merit, is the subject of Lenard R. 

u ■■ , Berlansteln's bobk, which presents his 

: ’ 7 • ' • •' V wide : ranglng research in a concise and 
- ‘ j . • ■; stimulating form, and challenges many 

;7 • accepted ideas. 

j-7 ■ . He concentrates on two contrasting 

= . ‘.groups. Outside the wails of Pans 

I » : 7; , • r .proper, m bleak suburban towns like ’ 

' ■" ■ Saint-Denis and Ivry, a factory pro- 

ij ; •* ietanal was created by the growth of . 


letariat was created by the growth of , 
modem industries of all kinds, ln$UicU. ■ 
fog the most modem of all , car mahu- • 
factu re: At the other e rid of the scale - ■ 
though rightly seen as phrt of the 
“working people" were the white- ■ 
collar . workers: shop Assistants in the 
great department stores,. clerks lathe’- 
expanding state and private bureauc- . : 
racks. In between .were the workers in 
transport arid the' service trades, and 
the traditional craft-based industrics of 
the capital; in the latter, skilled work- - 
ers were able to hold their own in the 
luxury branches, but most of the work 
wqs done by semi -Skilled and sweated 
labour,^ ana Berianstein has much of-, 
interest ; bn these “specialized? 
workers. 

Life -for most working people te : 
mained bard. Depression and unemV ; 
ployment caused acute distress in the 1 
1880s, arid even in (he 1900s ihere was •. 


before. The book does give rise io a 
few reservations, however. The influ- 
ence of Hugh Trevor-Roper, who 
supervised the thesis on which the 
book is based, can undoubtedly (as 
Robertson acknowledges) be seen in 
some of the book's major virtues. But 
it is also perhaps responsible for some 
of the book’s few vices, as they reflect 
Trevor-Roper’s well known (not to say 
notorious) attitude to Scotland. 
Robertson is undoubtedly correct in 
stressing that the militia was an issue to 
which Scots were particularly sensitive 
because of the strength of the myth of 
the country's “martial heritage", of the 
way in which Scotland's identity was 
held to be closely bound up with the 
military glories of the past. But 
Robertson appears to suggest that this 


legacy of violence from which union 
provided a happy release - apart from 
the “imperial vision" of those far- 
sighted Scots who had (from the 16th 
century onwards) the sense to See 
Scotland's natural consummation as 
lying in becoming part of an all-British 
state. 

Many historians (by no means all 
benighted Scottish nationalists) would 
see this as a specifically unionist inter- 

S relation ignoring other aspects of 
cotlond's past so as to depict pre- 
union Scotland as governed by vio- 
lence - the “martial heritage” - and 
lacking any political institutions and/or 
constitutional developments worth 
taking seriously. It is true that this was 
a widely accepted 18th-century view; 


in reaction to the Scottish parliament's 
suicide in 1707 anti-unionists held 
Scottish political institutions had bet- 
rayed her, pro-unionists held that they 
had been thankfully abandoned in 
favour of the supenor English con- 
stitution. These are understandable 
18th-century perspectives, but the 20th 
should surely have developed a little 
beyond them. 

ft is perhaps symptomatic that 
Robertson seems to find it difficult to 
credit the Scottish parliament with its 
proper name, presumably because it is 
not felt to merit it, even taking refuge 
in the peculiar circumlocution of “the 
Estates proper”. To Robertson those 
involved in the militia issue who were 
solely concerned with its specific Scot- 
tish aspects were seeking “pathetic 
cultural substitutes” instead of respect- 
able wider horizons. One really begins 
to wonder what this school of thought 
fears about the Scots that lends it to 
denounce so furiously any interest in 
things specifically Scottish. “Narrow" 
such interests may be, seen from some 
perspectives, but so surely is interest in 
things English seen from the same 
viewpoints - even if dressed in greater 
respectability by being labelled 
British. 


David Stevenson 

Dr Stevenson is reader in Scottish 
history and director of the centre of 
Scottish studies at the University of 
Aberdeen. 
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,t0. socialism. Ini the suburban com- 
munes, socialists could capture muni- 
cipal control by campaigning on issues 
like health and housing. However the 
violent character of so many strikes, 
and the popularity of revolutionary 
syndicalism in the I90fls and commun- 
ism after the war, suggest a deep 
disillusionment with conventional par- 
liamentary democracy. Berianstein 
sets out a powerful cpsc.for believing 
that the , failure of the Republic .to.., 
deliver working-class prosperity,' and 
..the strains and pressures caused by 
continuing economic, change; . kept 
working, people in the position. of an ' 
alienated and disinherited class;. : 

Robert Anderson . • V 

Dr ; Anderson Is sinior lecturer ■ in 
hlstary at the University of Edinburgh- ; 
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- to the workers, and pnu sign of rising . - .• ■ • **■ 

tiMUM wasiho: Udopllon of fom-, . Sermons htay he an important instr 
ily Ifautaliqti, which Berianstein traces ... meat Of mass communication in iu 


; : WBS the . Udopuon of fomr, . Sermons htay he an Important instru- 

Ily ilriutaliqn, which Berianstein traces ntent Of mass communication in tiny 
. *“0 ^890s-and Jinks ,* age, and nevermore so than among the 

■with decljninglnfririt.mortallty. Work-7 . . mcraie, pemi-litcrtte arta illiterate aor 
7 : e fa .were b^*»rtninB demand their dlericeSof 13th-century Europe; Their 

abundance spoaks for Itself; a Reper- ‘ 


; share of (hc: dajights of the. beli$. 


poor warning . epo living conamoqs 7 . volumes and 7,300 pages. Pious wor- 

Uke Other recent historians ofthfr ’shippers in son*? Ddmlnicaii churches 
subject, Berlansldn secs thefaedfle . might havefaiard u(p to 250 sermon* in 

causes of militancy in theworkplacri’, oneyear. The sheer bulk of manuscript 
, and the wrk process: employed were t! ’material, arid the fact that originality . 
attempting. ; to. devalue Jradilioqal. v. wps: , riot the', object at medieval 
skills, to increase the pro s«iir6of work, preachings have Fed most historians to 
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' raodel sermon collections used by the 

* friars; which were Written in Latin arid 
diffused from Paris before 1300. These 
collections • " contained '.only the 

.? framework for sermons, to be adapted . : 
.1 to- different audiertces as occasion' - 
■ required; -Often they -contained no 
more than the principal divisions and 
distinctions- of. thq.^ subject, and re- 
i 1 levant dtatloits from Scripture, under 
beading. Bound up in. pocket- < 

. book sized volume^; they .could <be 
! carried by 1 friars on their preaching ‘ 
journeys, qndiised in con junction with ' 
■■ other preaching aids; such as collec- 
1 tlons of moral stories {exenipla). MAny , 

. were copied by the .Paris stationers 
tiring the jjecia system to produce a 
number of copies From a single exeim)- 
. i jar. TJiey could he adapted : to any 
y; vernacular^ some niay also have befcn . 
used for -preaching rin 'Lritlri; tb .an 
academia audience.,: . . 1 v - 
. . p'Ayray’s book. crttical arid care- 7 
; ; luny.- documented,, is an important H 
H pioneering woTk';, it challenges facile * 
, generftllzations apd Ms . full* of fresh 

• . insights. The wrmon? as be sties them • ’ 

• — -* L. 9 .1 - 


■; wort directed principally^ towatds. the ■ 

. ! articulate, both’ ; clerical : * (eveh ■ 
-! atedemic). and lay; they , might he i 
1 preached at v&rious levels, Including 
popular but .always, assumed a • 
loweri tfeT” ... of . tuple . catechetical ' 
: teaching. , Thou ah Paris was impbrtqnf . 


book-production, the preaching of the 
friare was only Indirectly influenced by 
scholasticism-, and owed. far more to 
the development of older techniques 
of exegesis and exiKwitloriin theologic- 
al centres. 'Studying these sermons fa 
comparison with sermons from otifar 
periods. Rpm (he Carplingian age to; 
the 17th ceatury, can illuralnate the 
habits of thought characteristic pf caoh’ 
agp 'as;. well as, isolating enduring 
themes. They were, riot intended solely 
for urban audiences; 1 some Of their 
imagery is drawn from -faudal society,' 
and, though ri feW sermons were 
intended: specifically for wealthy, 
townsmen, mercantile language goes, 
back to the Gospels, and the various 
types df lmagcry should be seen as 
one mariifesWtion 6f a mental habit”; 

Thfs bOok, like the ^sermons it de- 
scribe*, U directed simultaneously to 
readers at different levels. For general ; 
readers therp is' a- cleat framework of 
'“Jea$j far (hose With research interests 
ulusfratiotiSfrom'unpublished sources 
:fa n ,P ut in .all .directions, and 1 invite 
farther, exploration.; It Is.- a seminal ; 
wotk of real achievement and great 
promise .- ;t -■•.•v.p . .. 

Marjorie Chlbnall 

Marjorie Chlbnall Is emerltus feliow of 


Restoring 

order 

T^Rj^and FaUof the Second Eoph 
by Alain Plessis 

translated by Jonathan Mandelbamn 
Cambridge University Pros. £2150 
ISBN 0521 252423 

The Second Empire long suffered from 
a bad press. In large part this was 
because of its origins in a brutal cotin 
d’fitat. Republican historians lig 
Charles Seignebos tended both to 
exaggerate the regime's weakness- hi 
lack of moral authority, dependence 
on the army and bureaucracy sod 
apathetic peasant voters - and at the 
same time the strength of opposition to 
it. In this century facile comparison 
have been drawn with fascist regimes. 

It was the growth of interest h 
economic and social history in the 
interwar years and the work of histo- 
rians like Marcel Blanchard which first 
challenged this essentially neggtm 
and political interpretation. Abb 
Plessis can be regarded as the latest 
proponent of the new orthodcay, 
which emphasizes the structural 
changes occurring in the economy due 
to the construction of railways, the 
development of banking, technical 
innovation and concentration in major 
industrial sectors, and growing com- 
mercialization In agriculture. In spite 
of the survival ana even continuing 


presented as tne oirtti ot modem 
France". Moreover, and allowing for 
the persistence of massive socia Une- 
qual] ties and widespread poverty, in- 
creased productivity brought im- 
proved living standards for most of the 
population. The achievement of the 
rdglme, and indeed of the Emperor 
himself, in restoring political order 
after the long mid-century crisis audio 
deliberately setting out to establish 
conditions favourable to entrepreneu- 
rial activity and economic moaemiza- 
rion is fully recognized. 

Politically also a new interpretalloo 
has gained dominance, with recogni- 
tion of the measures of llberalizaboo 
taken In the 1860s, and of the fart tbit; 
they were in large part’ matte t 
concessions to conservative and llbem 
critics anxious to restore parfiamen- 
tniy government as a means of coo - 

trolling the Emperor’s wilder fanoesU 

the spheres of nee trade, 
financial policy and foreign .afton- 
The major contribution ofRepubft* 
and socialist opponents of w 
was in fact to re-create the 
menace and encourage 
tion of the “Party of Order oliw-. 
With support from the latter w 
establishment of the Liberal EteF* 
with the Olllvior Mmbtry ln JanwT 
1870 might well have 

regime if the Emperor, . apparently w 

search of a diplomatic In uni p. 
not been dragged into a war, 
as he well knew, the gew* WW 
poorly prepared. This . 

which remains difficult J? 
appenred to justify mb 

Ism of a governmental system ■ 
even after liberaUzatlon, upon ««*• 
sively strong executive au wnty. 

In which direction wiU Nqjjm 
turn next? The history, of theg^ 
already being renewed aljocm^ 
regional level, by rae .^. and 
analysis of -social 1 

political processes. The next 
study of the period 
Into account far more fuljr 
and complexity of faass as wU » w 
political behaviour, and 

• vague generalizations whldi w ^ 

. areacriontothe econonwa^^ 

- al situation prevaiUna bew^j^ 
and 1851, The place which’ 

a. series, anoth f h /SRevoluti00' 

• concentrates on the 1W» gL . . 

’outdated as the rest of tjw 

Roger ftrice , 

Roger Price, is f 

University of East Anglf*-; 


Islam in 
danger 

jjonah of Pakistan 
by Stanley Wolpert 
Oxford University Press, £22.50 
ISBNO 195034120 

Mohammed All Jinnah was born 
"sometime in the 1870s” in Karachi. 
His grandparents lived within thirty 


Gandhi. The two shared a mother 
tougue, Gujarati. As young men both 
were there called to the bar. Gandhi 
returned to become the proverbial 
briefless barrister, and was glad to be 
invited to make his living in South 
Africa. Jinnah by contrast moved into- 
the upper echelons of Bombay's legal 
establishment and soon became one of 
Its more prosperous members. 

From their varying standpoints both 
were staunch Indian nationalists, it 
wasin Bombay in 1904 that Jinnah first 
attended an annual meeting of the 
Indian National Congress. A decade 
later he was its principal Muslim 
member. Still only around 40 he had 
been a member of India's Imperial 
Legislative Council since 1910, served 
onlcrd Islington's Royal Commission 
on the Indian Public Services, and led 


the All-India Muslim League as well, 
and that year triumphantly negotiated 
the. unique Lucknow Pact by which 
Congress and Muslim leaders agreed 
the communal percentages they would 
seek in India's future legislatures. 

How did India's “ambassador of 
Hlndu-Musllm unity" become trans- 
formed into the Quaid-i-Azam, the 
Oreal Leader who led his Muslim 
countrymen into their separated state 
of Pakistan? Throughout the 1920s he 
remained a leading member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council and was 
■ore than once president of the Mus- 
lim League again. In both capacities he 
perpetually probed every opportunity 
fo revivify the accord that nad char- 
jtterized the Lucknow Pact. But upon 
foth his own Muslim side and upon the 
Cwgrew side too , that became harder ■ 
tedharder. Nadir came in the early 
when at successive Round Table 
tenferencca. In London a communal 
, ■peetUent turned out to. be totally 
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August 1947: Jinnah, after being sworn In as Governor-General of the new state of Pakistan, salutes a 
march past of troops. 


unattainable. By then Jinnah had set- 
tled in London, and while practising at 
the Privy Council bar had forlornly 
bought to find a seat in the House of 
Commons, whether upon the Labour 
or Conservative side he did not seem to 
mind. That might have been the last 
that was heart! of him. But after the 
failure of Gandhi’s successive civil 
disobedience movements in the 1930s, 
India returned to electoral politics, 
once again, and Jinnah found himself 
called back there to restore the for- 
tunes of the Muslim League. 

For many that would have seemed a 
vain task. Most Muslim politicians 
belonged to separate provincial orga- 
nizations, and unlike their Congress 
contemporaries were not of a mind to 
take their orders from a central Mus- 
lim body. Congress, moreover, now 
won remarkable victories, both at the 
central legislative elections in 1934, 
and even more at the provincial elec- 
tions in 1937, whereas by any standard . 
the Muslim League fared badly. That 
was cause for concern in Itself; Yet- 
more so was the deepening awareness 
that “the progressive realization of 
responsible government” which the 


answers are more superficial than his 
questions, though presumably at this 
stage he is keener to establish goals 
ana principles rather than providing 
lengtny justifications. In this regard his 
underlying theme is that Britain would 
be safer and better off with a policy of 
neutrality. His belief is strengthened 
by his bnof examination of the histoiy 
of various neutral countries: while he 
notes the ups and downs of some of 
them, he finds their general record 
encouraging. 

Britain, according to Johnson, is 
“neither a target nor a factor of any 
real consequence in the calculations of 
the greatest powers.” Conseauently, 
he armies, there is no military threat to 


British had promised back in 1917 not 
merely relegated the Muslims to being 
a permanent overall minority, but, 
except In the varying circumstances of 
the Muslim-maiority provinces in the 
northwest and Bengal, meant that they 
would have no share at all in the power 
being transferred, Starting among elite 
Muslims in the half dozen or so Muslim 
minority provinces, growing outrage at 
Congress s exclusion of distinctly Mus- 
lim interests soon spread to wider and 
deeper circles in the community, till 
the cry of “Islam in danger” went up, 
that over the next five to ten years 
spread to India’s Muslim majority 
areas as well. 

At the centre of this gathering storm 
stood the elegant, disciplined, in- 


inpower would strong! 





not need the protection of US. nuclear 
power and should scrap its strategic 
midear systems. However, he does 
recommend that the country should 
possibly retain Its tactical nuclear sys- 
tems, leaving a final decision to ye 
taken after the waters of neutrality . 
have been tested. He clearly expects 
the waters to be warm, but even t a 
neutral Britain were to be attacked In a 
superpower war, something he re- 
lieves unlikely, destruction would be 
less than if Britain remains a member 
of Nato, and then gets dragged into a 
superpower war as a front-line state. 

Membership in the alliance, he be- 
lieves .now constitutes a grave danger 

British !t cun,y. The p = a=- 


fence arrangemems were justified at 
the time they were created, but they, 
are no longer. Britain has ^no moraL 
compulsion to take part in the defence 
of West Germany or become involved : 
in the affaire of Central Europe, 
Britain should therefore null back £ 
defences,; using them solely for the 

protection of the homeland,he^n 
soles Himself-With thb.thoUght that the. 


HUVSIjlUlOlM aniw h nan. . . 

Because neutrality . Is ;not policy- 
relevant", it would be fcasy to dismiss 
Peter Johnson’s book. This would be a 
■ pity. Furthermore, although there is a 
bigger and belter book to be written 
about the subject, Peter. Johnson de- 
serves credit fpf reminding the defence 
establishment of the extent to which 
the 35-year-old consensus on defence 
has cracked, for telling all of us tame , 
home truths, and for trying to put the 
interesting non-issue of military non- 
alignment on the national agenda. 

Ken Booth I 

; Ken Booth is senlorlecturer in iHtmio- 
tional politics at the University College 
■of Wales!- Aberystwyth. 1 ■ ’ 


upon an equality with those of the 
otherwise preponderant Congress, 
And the inchoate anxieties of India's 


creasingly singleminded, consummate 
politician, Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
There were four flanks on which he 
had to operate. The claims of Gandhi’s 
Congress to represent the totality of 
the. Indian national movement bad to 
be rebutted, - Freewheeling Muslim 
: leaders In the Muslim majority. pro- 
vinces had to be forced into line. It was ■ 
perennially necessary to cajole the' 
British into treating Muslim claims 


mainland European allies, would fill 
the holes which were left, and that It is 
now impossible for the United. States 
to leave the European stage. Nor does 
Johnson believe that Britain has any 
moral obligation to join the United 
■ States in world affaire. The “special 
relationship" was never special, he 
argues: the United States always acted 
inTts own iqterests, arid Britain should 
do the same. But neutrality, in John- 
son’s view, should not be synonymous 
with isolationism’. He hopes that a 
, neutral Britain would play “a full part" 
In world affairs. 

It is doubtful whether many of those 
people to whom Peter Johnson appeals 
would be impressed by many of his 
arguments, and he would probably 
come out badly from the “open discus- 
sion” and , , referendum which he 


possible International repercussions of 
a British , move towards neutrality. 
Johnson seems to foresee no serious 
difficulties in either our political or 
, commercial dealings. He cotlld just be 

. J.Ls ikirtfln knuo kOTVVlIPn 1 


much dispersed Muslim forces had to 
be provided with a vision that could 
evoke their united support. It was this 
that impelled the Pakistan idea. 

As the conflict mounted all tltis 
entailed utter intransigence towards 
the correspondingly implacable de- 
mands of the Congress. It involved the 
often overlooked task of ensuring that 
when Pakistan came into being it could 
have some territorial reality. It ne- 
cessitated a remorseless refusal (o 
compromise with the penultimate 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell, in 1945; in the 
end with the Cabinet Mission in 1946; 
and in 1947 with the last Viceroy, Lord- 
Mountbatten. It called too for cold 
calculation as to when the ardour in the 
ranks of India's dispersed Muslim 
communities should be allowed to 
make itself felt.. Throughout Jjnnah's 
steely nerve never broke. His Pakistan 
caoiq into being In 1947, . - • .! • 


gaginglyand sensitively, informatively, 
ana perceptively. He is particularly 
good at elucidating the elemental 
forces propelling Jinnah's climactic 
campaign. They started by being per- 
sonal. ‘1 was considered a plague and 
shunned. But I thrust myself and 
forced my way through . . . now the 
situation was different . But they were 
always more general as well. “Our 
blood had become cold, our flesh was 
not capable of working, and the Mus- 
lim nation was. for all practicable 
purposes, dead”. “That was the condi- 
tion of Muslim India seven years ago”, 

J in nah was wont to say , ” but today , the 
sick man has recovered from hisdcath- 
bcd”. U 1 am thankful to God that 
Muslim India is awake”. 

He gave his enemies no quarter: 
“the leaders of Congress are so dishon- 
est, so crooked, so obsessed with the 
idea of smashing the Muslim League 
that there are no lengths to which they 
will not go to do so . “So long as the 
Congress and Mr Gandhi maintain 
that they represent the whole of In- 
dia . . .there can be no compromise or 
freedom. . . . We do not want the 
Congress to become the trustee. We 
have now grown up. The only trustee 
of the Muslims is the Muslim nation”. 
In the end he was astonishe d at his own 
success. “In five years our renaissance 
has been a miracle ol achievement. I 
begin to think it hns been a dream.” It 
was indeed an extraordinary achieve- 
ment for a gravely ill man entering his 
seventies. 

There will shortly be more clinical 
accounts of Pakistan's origins. Profes- 
sor Wolpert is curiously imprecise on a 
number of issues, from Jinnah's nego- 
tiations over joint electorates and his 
fourteen points in the 19306 to Bri- 
tain's August offer in 1940. and even 
upon the reasons for Jinnah's deep 
anger with Congress and the British in 
the summer of 1946. Now that the 
Jinnah archives have been more fully 
' assembled, larger use of them than is 
apparent here will no doubt soon be 
made. The elaboration and adoption 
of the Pakistan idea will need closer 
attention, as will the vital fact that the 
adherence of areas territorially essen- 
tial to Pakistan's existence was until 
the very end (and beyond: one thinks, 
of course, of Kashmir) highly prob- 



due. Professor Wolpert writes, en- 


lematic, Latfir authors wiff do well, 
however, to immerse themselves in the 
fateful crescendo of animus which 
Professor Wolpert so faithfully por- 
trays. 

D v A.Low‘ 

D.. 'A, Low Is , Smuts Prd/essor of the 
History of the British Cdmnwnwealth 
at Cambridge . University. ■ , ■ 
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The Kcwa. a people of Ihic Poplin New 
Guinea Highlands, have at pah or their . 
thpvingcuiluraltradllionan extensive body 
of folktales. This book > contains 81 of 
these talcs with an introduction by (he, 
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them. _ .’ 
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An Interpretation of Kewa Tales 
John Leroy • 

A Companion to Kfi n Tales', ihh study 
focuses on the Interplay between meaning 
In' the tales' and their culture, and on the 
debates that, havq arUen over-' how texts 
. dump he read a fyd interpreted. 
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Models of Category Counts 
by Bernard Fingieton 
Cambridge University Press. 

£17.50 and£6.95 

ISBN 0521 252970 and 27283 1 

A category count simply records the 
number of times that sampled indi- 
viduals have a particular combination 
of characteristics - for example, the 
number of unemployed people aged 
25-35 who identify themselves with a 
particular political party. The systema- 
tic arrangement of all such counts over 
each category of employment stntus. 
age group and political pnrty consti- 
tutes a contingency table. In this 
example, the. tame has three dimen- 
sions. and each dimension has a num- 
ber of possible categories which may 
he nominal (employed, retired, unem- 
ployed for employment status) or 
ordered (the categories of age). Such 
tables have been an important way or 
presenting numerical information 
since the earliest days of statistical 
inquiry into social processes. 


also because the simple analysis of two 
variables - political allegiance and 
employment status - without taking 
into account other factors (for exam- 
ple, sex, age, social class) may be 
wrong, it could lead to misinterpreta- 
tion and an invalid conclusion ns to the 
real relationship between the two 
original variables. 

What was needed - and what has 
been developed - is a more general 
framework, somewhat analogous to 
regression analysis for continuous vari- 
ables. where the influence of each of 
the dimensions may be modelled so as 
to understand Hnd quantify the main 
sources of variation in the category 
counts. The log-linear model seeks to 
model the logarithms of the category 
counts, the various dimensions or the 
table and the individual categories 
within each dimension being used as 
explanatory variables to account for 
the variation in the category counts. In 
the original example, is it the case that 
the relative popularity of parties may 
be explained simply in terms of em- 
ployment status or is there also an age 
effect and if so how do- the two 
combine together? Is it the case, for 
example, that the combination of 
being both voung and unemployed 
leads to a different relative choice of 


parties than we would expect simply 
from, the separate effects of being 
young and being unemployed? Such 
questions need a careful formulation 


until recently, emphasis was placed 
on the special case or two-dimensional 
tables - political allegiance for each 
category of employment status, for 
example - and a variety of measures 
were proposed for assessing the 
strength of the relationship between 
the two variables. The case of inde- 
pendence is specially important, since 
it implies that the relative popularity of 
each political parly is the same for each 
category of employment status. The 
need for a more general framework 
wns acute, not only because most 
practical situations called for the inclu- 
sion Of more than two variables but 


using a statistical model; and the ideas 
of independence in the simple two- 
dimensional table have been extended 
to higher-dimension tables and 

methods devised for quantifying and 
interpreting dependencies where these 
exist. 

This book is a carefully and though t- 
fully written attempt to achieve an 
intermediate level, setting out the 
main log-linear framework and 
methods without presenting a full 
account of the statistical theory. Given 
the confines of 165 pages, the discus- 
sion is thorough and the main practical 
steps are carefully explained. Some 
computer listings for various packages 
are also given. Without detracting 
from the main presentation, Fingieton 
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. Marxism is dead as a systematic and self-sufficient social and 
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'Already recognized as the outstanding figure among the 
k wlUtery historianu, Martin van Creveld has ndw • 


provides an account ot more recent 
advances and describes a number of 
areas of remaining difficulty. 

The strength and flexibility of the 
log-linear approach is also a weakness, 
since one of the major problems in 

E ractical applications is to choose a 
ig-linear model which adequately fits 
the data. For a three-dimensional 
table, there are relatively few models 
to choose from, but the possibilities 
escalate very rapidly: there are literally 
thousands for a five-dimensional table. 
This needs a systematic approach; and 
Fingieton describes methods for test- 
ing the adequacy of any particular 
model and of arriving at the choice of a 
suitable model. In general, however, 
this is still a grey area; and although 
Fingieton carefully describes the most 
common model selection methods, he 
could have provided a little more 
critical commentary and evaluation of 
the alternatives. 


Pioneer 

farming 

Technolog)’ and Agricultural 
Development in Postwar Japan 
by Penelope Francks 
Yale University Press, £22.50 ' 
ISBN0300 029276 


Dr Francks provides a vivid account of 
the traditional farming system of the 
Saga plain of northern Kyustin and its 
modernization during the 1920s. 

By the mid- 19th century, there had 
evolved on the plain a complicated 
system of rice farming, the chief char- 
acteristics of which were determined 
by reliance on deeply-incised creeks as 
a source of irrigation water. Seepage of 


Another problem stems from (he 


fields was minimized by elaborate 
methods of ploughing and soil prepa- 
ration; mud was ladled from the creeks 
on to the fields (mud-raising provided 
fertilizer and also enhanced the water- 


fact that the number of separate categ- 
ory counts grows rapidly as more 
-dimensions are introduced into the 


table. The underlying statistical 
methods for model selection and test- 
ing come under strain , the case of large 
multi-dimensional tables with compa- 
ratively low counts in many cells being 
a perennial problem. A solution is to 
reduce the number of category counts 
by combining some of the categories of 
a dimension. More extremely, ail cate- 
gories in a dimension enn be com- 
bined, effectively collapsing the tabic 
by removing one dimension. 

A major difference between log- 
linear models for category counts and 
regression models for continuous vari- 
ables is the number of model para- Tim Holt 
meters commonly included in fitted 
models. In regression analysis, it is 
easy to add one or two terms and to 
explore the improvement that this 


makes. For log-linear models tb 
inclusion of one additional Interact 
can involve a substantial number 2 
extra parameters; and this is a 2 
problem both for simplicity and®, 
pretation. Where the categories ofT, 
dimension are ordinal, such as ml 
social class, additional simplified 
can be gamed by a more paislmofi 
model specification taking the order 
tna into account. This is highly Z. 
able where appropriate: ahd aS 
description is given of this. ^ 
The book concludes with a chapter 

containing special types or model Li 

us marginal symmetry and the mover- 
stayer models. 


models. In regression analysis, it is 
easy to add one or two terms and to 
explore the improvement that this 


Tim Holt Is Leverhulme professor of 
social statistics at the University of 
Southampton. 1 
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fertilizer and also enhanced the water- 
'ng capacity of the' creeks); and 

S in order to spread the use of 
r evenly throughout the year, 
most fanners plantea both early and 
late-maturing varieties of rice. . 

'. Farming on the Saga plain deman- 
ded labour in quantities unusual even 
by' the standards of . pre-modern 
Japanese agriculture, but intensive 
and meticulous land use resulted in 
I high yields per hectare. Yields would 
i have been even higher had it not been 
for the depredations of an insect - the 
three-brooded rice stem borer - whose 
life-cycle requirements were met, 
almost ideally, by the cultivation dur- 
ing the farming year of both early and 
late-maturing varieties of rice. • 
Following various futile attempts to 
eradicate the rice stem borer, local 
farmers In the 1920s turned their 
attention to modernizing the tradition- 
al irrigation system, which hitherto 
, had depended on the use of treadle- 
operated water- wheels. In 1922, there 
began an ambitious scheme to intro- 
. duce small primps powered by cheap 
electric motors. Largely on the Initiq- 


Social 
constructs 
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of the Open Uniyerslty Y s'coUrse mate- 
.rial on the subject of "Cbaoging Bri- 


tive of the local agricultural associa- 
tion. this scheme was quickly carried to 
a successful conclusion, and by 1924 
electric pumps had come into wide- 
spread use throughout the plain. 

The adoption of the electric pump 
caused a swift and far-reaching trans- 
formation of the traditional farming 
system. Efficient mechanical pumps 
reduced the need for labour and 
enabled formers to abandon the cul- 
tivation of early rice in favour of higher 
yielding late-maturing varieties. This 
switch to late-maturing rice meant the 
disappearance of the rice stem borer 
and prepared the way for a rapid rise in 
yields - indeed by the 1930s, rice yields 
in the Saga plain were among the 
highest in Japan. 

Dr Francks is at her best when 


or ranning on ine plain, and when 
chronicling the arduous campaigns 
against the rice stem borer. But while 
she provides a convincing portrait of 
formers struggling to overcome en- 
vironmental constraints, her attempts 
to fit Saga into the national context are 
less successful. Saga in prewar years 
was very much a special case, as is 
witnessed by the difficulties that 
Japanese scholars have encountered in 
tryinjg to accommodate the prefecture 
withm regional categories of agrlcultu- 


1 mainly articles from journals or 
extracts from books, Others have no 
acknowledged source and so are pre- 
sumably originate; One essay is adapted 
from ;,tne script of a television pro- 
gramme on the history of nature. The 
10 contributions cover material rang 
ing from. the societal conception pr 
space, and the urban economy, i<3 
consideration's of feinlnist. geographV, 
labour migration in the Arab Mjddle 
■East , the state .pf ' tjie nation 1 state' in 
Europe,- : and ■ environmental futures; 
By no moans are w. the pieces written 
by geographers; the last-mentioned, 
for example; 1 comes from Francis 
Sandbach’s excellent : Environment, 

. IdeblOgy and Polity (Blackwell, -1980). 
• .Whether, nt a: local scale - as in the 

Ilhulu-'nP Ik. J. j.i'. 


ral development, arid its experience of 
early technological modemizalk>a 
seems not to have been replicated 
elsewhere in Japan; not even In those 
parts which, like Saga, were ck»e to 
rapidly-growing industrial arcas.- 
On this issue Dr Francks is less ton 
clear. At times she implies that tbc 
Snga plain was a pioneer region, whose 
agricultural modernization served ui 
model for other rural districts, and M 
times she seems to admit thaf tech- 
nological change in. Saga was uniqw 
and sui generis. Moreover in analysis 
developments in Saga, she tends to 
handle fragmentary evidena in « 
rather forceful way - her generaliza- 
tions about farm family expenditure 
and income, for example^rest ® 
estimated rice yields in the 1870s, Focal 
tax rate figures for 1888, and laww 
input information .{derived raawy 
from the records of one household) iff 
1917. , ■ 

Despite its shortcomings, hpwescr. 
this is a stimulating and unusual cw 
tribution to the literature on Japanese 
economic develo pment. . j. 

John Sargent 

John Sargent is reader in Mjjjj 
and head of the Japan Research r 

at the School of Oriental and Afn 
Studies, University of London. 
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ngw.ever, out-.; 
Une the.types of stiidenf they expeetto 
jbc^bflLjne. book reminds.me aUttlei 


Sfody of the dp-industiializarion ;of 
Lancaster Of; globally f r as In the 
article on the ;long artn .df the United 
States in .influencing trtete embargoes 
- J have nqdoiibt that each piece m Its 
own way.is Interesting arid stimulating. 
But qs: most of i ps .wqiiid compile an 
entirely . dlffefertt s?t of readings, 1 
don ( quite see' f6r wham tfrls partlcu- 
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I ^rie . serious misgiving is . that the 
cditd/s assumes that geography and 
human geography tfrtftM same thing, 
and ; tnm the natural world is merely 
and Only , a set of social constructs. This 
k^'y eonbrmed in Mick Gold's "A ' 
hktotry frartife^ ■^Mch‘ ebhtefriS' rib’* 1 
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editor’s introductory criHqu^^ij 
recent history of human 
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The Taming of Evolution: 
the persistence of nonevolutlonary 
riews in the study of humans 
by Dafydd J. Greenwood 
Cornell University Press, $24.95 
ISBN 08014 17430 

Written by a professor of both interna- 
tional studies and anthropology at 
Cornell University, this unusual book 
is one of the most intriguing contribu- 
tions to what has become known as the 
sodobioloay debate that I have read 
for some time. In his preface. Profes- 
sor Greenwood tells us that The Tam- 
ing of Evolution is based on his 
contributions to an interdisciplinary 
undergraduate course on biology ana 
society. That course must have been an 
interesting experience for all con- 
cerned. 

Greenwood's argument is simply 
stated, although to defend it he moves 
rhptdly between classical, medieval, 
eptymodern and contemporary think- 
en. There are, be suggests, "a small set 
of redpes for bioculturai arguments’’. 
In particular, the nature/nurture de- 
late has gone on within essentially the 
same terms of reference in the western 
world for over two millennia. These 
terms of reference are, he asserts, the 
pre-evolulionary assumptions of the 
classical doctrine of the tour humours, 
it was Charles Darwin’s great achieve- 
ment to replace such theories with an 
evolutionary world-view whose terms 
ofreference completely undermine the 
nature/nurture debate. Despite this t 
however, many of Darwin’s successors 
have ignored the radical implications 
of this world-view, preferring to con- 
tinue the nature/nurture debate along 
traditional lines; hence the idea that 
evolution has been “tamed". 

Greenwood's thesis depends on the 
iniilhesis between humoralism and 
Darwinism. The former sees the cos- 
nos asjprovidentiai, hierarchical and 
satlc. There are fixed categories in 
nature, each species possessing essen- 
tially distinct qualities by virtue of the 
proportions ot the different humours it 
contains, Humours are acquired 
gmeaJMjcally (typically, through 
“wdod lines ) and environmentally 
(typically, through the influence of 
«cal place), and it becomes a matter of 
trapincal inquiry to determine how 
ffluchof each influence- nature versus 


mrln? d ,th res P ect to l be more 
recent constitutional typologies of 
Ernst Kretschmer and W.ff. Sheldon. 
Ureenwood dismisses virtually the 
whole of the literature on race, nation- 
al character constitutional types and 
eugenics of the past century as an 
un-Darwiman hang-over from our 
humoralist past. 

In my view this indictment is very 
largely justified. Indeed, it will not 
come as much of a surprise either to 
historians of evolutionary theory or to 
evolutionary biologists. Greenwood's 
contrast between humoral and Darwi- 
nian world-views is close to Ernst 
Mayrs familiar distinction between 
essentialist" and “population” think- 
ing. Part of Mayr's thesis, now fairly 
widely accepted, is that genuinely 
Darwinian (or population-based) 
thinking has caught on only very slowly 
among evolutionary biologists. What 
Greenwood adds to this is the realiza- 
tion that It has caught on most slowly of 
all among those anxious to apply 
evolutionary theory to human society. 

If this is reasonably straightforward 
what follows is perhaps less so. For in 
the last part or his book, devoted to 
complex continuities", Greenwood 
argues that even some of the best- 
known recent attempts to apply Dar- 
winism to human affairs are still essen- 
tially humoralist. In a chapter on 
human sociobiology largely devoted to 
the work of E. O. Wilson, Greenwood 
argues convincingly that Wilson’s 
work on human behaviour “has been 
fully domesticated by an ancient West- 
ern cultural vision". Focusing in par- 
ticular on Wilson's speculative book 
On Human Nature (about which it has 
to be said that it is hard to find a good 
word these days), he suggests that the 
very terms of Wilson's analysis - and in 
particular his quest for an understand- 
ing of “man’s ultimate nature" - are 
fundamentally non-evolutionary. 

Although I nave always thought that 
Wilson’s work on humans is severely 
flawed, I found Greenwood's distinc- 
tive perspective enlightening. His in- 
sistence that the terms in which much 
human sociobiology has been pursued 
during trie past decade - terms such as 
nature/nurturc and constraint/free- 
dom - have no place in evolutionary 
biology is, of course, correct. More- 
over, his suggestion that it is the 
ideological power of such terms within 
the humoralist world-view that gives 
them their continuing appeal is, in mv 
view, almost certainly correct as well. 
Greenwood argues that one of the 
great challenges of the Darwinian 
world-view is the development of 
ethical and political principles inde- 
pendent of our knowledge of the 
natural world. His book demonstrates 
how far we are from facing up to this 
challenge. 
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pwjaicm". Since the humours govern 
win physical and behavioural cnarac- 
ttnsticsj and since there is a corres- 


pondence between nature and human 
ine macrocosm and the micro- 
®°n - knowledge of the natural order 
■presumed to hold the key to the wise 
“ralnlitration of human affaire. 

■ greenwood contrasts this world- 
at every point with Darwin’s. For 
die cosmos was non-hierar- 
and dynamic. There were no 
Agones in nature, and each 
was a mere temporary existent 
gwjwoa-of- no essential qualities 
J*aUpere p . “Variation", Greenwood 
Was the centrepiece of Dar- 
!£ s . world-view". For this reason, 
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John Durant is staff tutor in biological 
sciences at the department for external 
studies at the University of Oxford. 
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Principles of Remote Sensing 
by Paul J. Currsn 
Longman, £11.95 . 

ISBN 0 582300975 

The continuing drought in Africa is' of 
great concern to everyone. Indeed, tor 
the past decade, we. have been made 
aware of the problems facing the 
starving populations lit these geiqwul 
regions. Tne immediate action has 
been for governments tp provide food 
for the people through direct aid, 
money raised , by , individuals; and 
through “pop” records in an attempt to 
alleviate tne situation. Trite short-term 


alleviate tne suuuuuu- J 

action, however, . avoids- the fun- 
damental issue of understanding the 
reasons for the drought and preventing 
its continuation- Such a. plan requires 

the implementation of realistic agri- 
cultural policies. togeteer with a critic- 
al understanding of the local and 
global weather and climate through a 
monitoring of the, environment. 

Man may be adversely afrecunghis 
environment in a variety of ways- 
There is increasing concern, for exam 
pie, about the problems that may arise 
through deliberate deforestation i and 

through the increased ppllutiorLof 

cities B Iakes, rivers and local environ^ 


“Chelmon rostratus”, a fish that inhabits coral reefs in the tropical 
Indo-Paclfic regions, a photograph from The World Encyclopedia of 
Fishes by Alwyne Wheeler (Macdonald, £19.95). 

Exclusive 

^ tionships between subject and object, 

’ I -m masculine and feminine, science and 

I II w\ nature, power and love. Throughout, 

V'AUILf Keller insists on the importnnee of 

language in general and metaphor in 

Reflections on Gender and Science particular for an understanding or 

by Evelyn Fox Keilcr science and its psychological founda- 

Yale University Press, £17.95 tions. The thesis she advances is that 

ISBN 0300 0329 19 modern western science is more “ob- 

1 jeetivist" than objective, in that it 

In recent years, many scholars hnvc treats nature as a separate object to be 
shown the extent to which western known through domination - a rein- 
science, like all aspects of our society tionship modelled on the masculino- 
and culture, is permeated by the feminine dichotomy. “Genuine objec- 
centrality of gender to human experi- tivily" , by contrast, would emerge 
ence. Th'c value of this insight becomes from a “gender-free science" which 
dcur. however, only in sustained and embodied human, as distinct from 
detailed scholarly studies in which specifically male, values, 
thoorctical and empirical elements are Reflections on Gender and Science is 
deftly blended. Reflections on Gender an attempt to tackle some very large 
and Science, by touching superficially issues indeed, including scientific epis- 

on many facets of this complex issue, tcmology, the links between theory, 
foils to deliver the goods. practice and ideology in the natural 

It is a collection of nine short essays, sciences, the rhetoric of science, the 
some of them previously published, psychological roots or power relations, 
arranged Into three parts, each of and the historical development of 
which examines the relationships be- western science. Not surprisingly, 
tween Science and gender froJn a given the length of the book, none of 
distinct point of view. The first is these can be dealt with in any depth.' 
historical and selects as case-studies Fojr example^, despite frequent refer- 
three “moments" in the development - cnees to the importance of scientific 
of science. The second explores tl)e language, sustained linguistic and tex- 
psychodynamic underpinnings, of. sci- dial exegesis is nowhere to be found, 
entific ideology, using an “object- This is partly because un extensive use 
relations” approach. The final section of secondary sources gives the impress- 
also consists of case-studies, this time ion of a collection, of second-hand, 
drawn from 20th-century science, dis- disembodied arguments. The reader 
cussed from what the author calls a gains no sense of how contradictory 


there is an urgent requirement to shuttles and free-flying spacecraft in 
monitor our global environment. Our orbit around the Earth, or. from a 
delicate ecological system may be ai. geostationary orbit, such - as the 
risk through the need to support the i meteorological . ’satellites ; ' like 
rapidly increasing population of the MetCosai. 

Earth, so that ills becoming vital to Developments in remote sensing 
observe continously the state of the have been linked td both the parallel 
atmosphere and oceans to provide advances in the international space 
information on the weather and di- programmes, microelectronics 'and the 
male, characteristics of the land and computer technology. Initially, in the 
ocean surface, crop states, forests and immediate postwar peridd, studies 
mineral resources if we are to gain were performed with black and white 
fuller understanding of the ways in aerial photographs. By tbelate 1960s h 
which the total terrestrial system is .wide range of photographic emulsions 
utilized. - . , . • were being used, andbolh therma I and 

Remote sensing' enables us to- ex-, ^infrared and microwave sensors were 
amine these fundamental erivirbrtnien- ! flown on aircraft., A major advance 
to) problems, explore the mineral came in 1972, with the launch of Earth 
wealth of our planet, and improve the Resources Technology Satellite, re- 
agricultural systems; the technique named Landsat 1, which then provided 
may also be applied to archaeological 'global views of the planet at a resolu- 
and military problems. For the, pur- \,\m of about SO metres. This series of 
pose of.the topics covered in this book, satel Htes has now been extended., with 
remote sensing may be defined as small changes in the instrumentation, 
measurements made of wavelengths ;au<J the resolution Increased to 3D 
throughout the, electromagnetic spec- ' metres. 

' tnim; from the ultravoilet to radio , . Sucfr observations pave increased 
wavelengths, that may be used la out understanding of our planet, parti- 
orovide Information on the envjron- cularly In less accessible regions. The 
Stent (object) observed. .! • ^xi malnr improvemeni to existing 

It Is slightly misleading, as the tensors will be the addition of radar, 
author defines it, to assume that the measurements. [ n addition, important 
data will always be in the forms of developments have bcen made during- 
Imaaes: for example, the data may the brief LOO days of the Seasat mission 
actually be spectra of clouds and rocks (to survey the Earth’s oceans) and also 
or atmospheric profiles of temperature during selected shuttle flights for land 
and ozone. HoweVcr. it is frequently surface and oceanographic applies-- 
easier to analyse these date in Image tions. A more continuous satellite 
format with the display facilities now programme has beep followed, far* 
common in our research laboratories, meteorofogy. where regular global 
The measurements may be mnde> on measurements of the state of the 
the Earth's surface, on platforms atmosphere arc the esscntiul input 
which extend only a few. mette*above d 818 * 0 numerical models for predict.-, 
tfre jowli tenpin, pO,alrti« ft ‘ JP** 1 \mgthe weather. Indeed nn AWril Nr 


have been linked to both the parallel 
advances in the. international space 


computer technology. Initially, in the 
immediate postwar peridd. studies 
were performed with black and white 
aerial photographs. By tbelate 1960s h 


.wide range of photographic emulsions 
were being used, aria both thermal and 
infrared and microwave sensors were 
! flown bn aircraft!. A major advance, 
came in 1972, with .the launch of Earth 
Resources Technology Satellite, re- 
named Landsat 1, which then provided 
global views of the planet at a resolu- 
tion of Bboul 80 metres. This series of 
' satellites has now been extended,, with 
- small changes in the Instrumentation, 
:and the resolution increased to 3D 
: metres. . ’ : 

. .. Such observations have increased 
; out understanding of our planet', parti « 
cularly In less accessible regions. The 
next major improvement to existing 
tensors will be the addition of radar, 
measurements. In addition, important 
developments have been made during;, 
the brief iOO.days of the Seasat mission 
(to survey the Earth’s oceans) and also 
during selected shuttle flights for land 
surface and oceanographic applies-- 
tions. A more continuous satellite 
programme has beep followed far; 
meteorology, where regular global 
measurements of the state or the 
atmosphere arc the esscntiul input 
data to numerical models for predict-, 
ing'tiie Weather. Indeed, on; Ahril Nr 


and riddled with tensions language is. 
Furthermore, since she does not firmly 
locate scientific writings in a cultural 
context, we cannot gauge the extent to 
which science shared in or was distinc- 
tive from broader linguistic practices, 
and without this the language of scien- 
ce resists full interpretation. 

The historical analysis is also in- 
adequate, since an emphasis on “mo- 
ments” tends to obscure the processes 
of which past and present are com- 
posed. The analogy implicit in the 
phrase. “the moment in wnich modern 
science was being born", is wholly, 
inappropriote , because, even if the act 
of birth takes time, il is none the less a 
discrete event, defining the boundaries 
of which is not. particularly trouble- 
some. To locate ine genesis of modern 
science, by contrast, is to undertake a 
massive task or historical interpreta- 
tion, which would of necessity include 
a discussion of what wc mean by 
“modern". 

Many of the ideas canvassed by 
Keller are certainly suggestive. She is 
particularly to be praised for attemp- 
ting to bring a psychoanalytic perspec- 
tive to a field which has been notably 
innocent of such matters. Arid she is 
surely right to emphasize that working 
at such a level is crucial for an 
understanding of science. Yet it would 
seem that here, as elsewhere, she has 
picked out bits of theory which seem 
useful, without fully working through 
the arguments involved. Severed /n 
this wny from its rich source of clinical 
material, and from the diversity of 
interpretative responses to it, n 
psychoanalytic approach can nil too 
easily seem naive and overgeneralized. 

Furthermore, there is a problem of 
intended audience here. Although it is 
written by someone who is committed 
to practising science, it is hard to know 
what working scientists would make of 
the book. 1 suspect they would find it 
difficult to respond to. Viewed as a 
contribution to feminist theory, the 
hook is not particularly satisfactory 
cither, partly because it fails to draw 
on much of tne most distinguished and 
rigorous work in such fields aspolitical 
theory, anthropology, history and 
literature. Historians and philosophers 
of science will find the volume limited 
because it does not seriously engage 
with their work. 

Finally, there is a central problem 
which keilcr does not satisfactorily 
resolve. For her. western science man- 
ifests its characteristic “objectivism" 
because it is deeply “gendenzed". and 
' "emotionally charged", continually 
. coloured by. “prior extrasciemific com- 
mitments". what then would be the 
necessary conditions for the new “geil- 
. der-/ree science" to emerge? Would It 
. be possible for gender eVer to cease to 
/ express differentiation in our social 
and natural worlds? 

L, J. Jordanova 

L. J. Jordanova Is lecturer iq history at 
the University of Essex. 


1985, we celebrate the first 25 years of 
meteorological satellite systems. 

• As this book states, “there has long 
been a need for an authoritative ana 
accessible textbook mat provides an 
up-to-date synthesis of the fun- 
damentals of remote sensing”, and Dr 
-Curran has made a good attempt at 
providing a discussion of both aerial 
apd satellite techniques. His book is 
aimed mainly at environmental and 
agricultural applications - his discus- 
sions of oceanography amount to only 
10 pages. The very descriptive text 
provides the reader with a clear under- 
standing of the basic principles, techni- 
ques and applications. Each, chapter 
contains a useful set of references, and 
a set of appendices provides informa- 
- tlon on the sources of data, journals, 
abbreviations, acronyms and termi- 
nology. 

The book is well produced, written 
and illustrated. My only- major com- 
plaint concerns the title. As tne text is 
'.purely descriptive, readers are riot 
presented with the basic physical pro; 
cesses associated With remote arising 
and Will therefore not be in a position 
to quantify future developments in- 
' instrumentation tend interpretative 
.technique. A better title might, have 
been A Guidebook to Remote Sensing, 
Despite this reservation, however. I 
am sore it will be well Used in this 
ragldly advancing interdisciplinary 
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Garry Him t Is Director of the Centre for 
Remote Sensing at Imperial College, 
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A volume In the APIC Studies In Data Processing Series 

FOUNDATIONS OF PROGRAMMING 

Jacques Arsac 

1985, 288pp., $2950123.00 f UK only). ISBN: 0.12.064460.6 

This book will prove useful. Interesting, and provoking not only to all 

practicing and aspiring prop rammers, out to those with an Interest In 

^ ramming techniques ana methodology. 

ust rating the mechanism for the creation of programs by computation, 
that Is analytical programming, the author argues that the programmer can 
learn lo write correct programs, easily verified and understandable, without 
wasting effort and expense In lengthy teatlng and correction, and without the 
need for deep creative or intuitive skills. 

OPERATING SYSTEMS STRUCTURES AND 
MECHANISMS 

?9S5, P 2«?Spp. f$S.S0/£t950 (UK only). ISBN: 0. 12580230 JC 

This book offers an Inside view rather than a user view of operating systems. It 
stresses practical and mechanical aspects, rather than principles and theory. 
It Is addressed principally to those studying computer engineering but will be 
useful for anyone with an interest In how systems « . 

CONTENTS! INTRODUCTION: Operating Systems. PROCESSOR MAN- 

i. Multiprogramming Issues. INPUT/ 
Control. MEMORY MANAGEMENT: 

■Level Memory Management. HIGH* 
... 1 Protec . 

brevis- 


CONTENTS* S. D. Conte. H. E. Dunsmore. and V. Y. Shen, Software Effort 
Estimation and Productivity. M. A. Harrison, Theoretical Issues Concerning 
Protection In Operating Systems. S. Dasgupta and B. D. Shrlver, Develop - 
merits In Firmware Engineering. R. B. Banerji, The Logic of Learning: A Basis 
for Pattern Recognition and for Improvement qf performance. P. L Garvin, 
The Current State of Data Processing. D. H. Kraft, Advances In Information 
Retrieval; U/here Is that f#*&@ Record? W. F. Atchison, The Development qf 
Computer Science Education. Each chapter Includes references. Author 
Index. Subject Index. 

INTEGRATED TECHNOLOGY FOR PARALLEL 
IMAGE PROCESSING 

Edited by S. Levlaldl 

1985, 256pp., $3950t£29.B0 (UK only), ISBN: 0-12-444820-8 
Image processing Is an expanding field: robotic vision, remote sensing, 
biomedicine, astronomy, automatic navigation and exploration, all demand 
efficient, fast, and reliable compulation. 


robotic vision, remote sensing, 


Papers from leading academic, government and commercial research 
centres Illustrate the many different approaches being taken to solve 


problems In designing and Integrating Into chips organized collections of 

C roces so rs (of varying complexity). The book will prove both atlmultatlng and 
ivaluable as a reference source for all those working In this held. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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New Publications in Computing 
from Oxford 


Effective FORTRAN 77 

Mtohaej Metcalf . ' ' 

Fo* aaqp wtenced programmers and Ihoee wanting a faster and more complete approach to 
FORTRAN 77, tWs book gives a concise description of the language, and practical advice on 
program pwlebttty. style, design, testing, and documentation. 

0,18 8&3709 3, E9.B6 (Paperback). 258 pp.. Ctarandyn Presa . 5 

Two new student . texts .■ i . 

Principles of Computer Hardware 

A|an Clement# , ' 

Trts Intnxk^prV and uccesafcte b^txfngs together In on* vetuma the entire rvtga ot : ; 
bardWarwalated lodes, oxf deo. includes new topics such as Local Area NetworkB not 
usuely covered at this level. There are. many yvorked examples. 

0 It §SK2i \ C2B, 460pp., Sue., Clarendon Proas ■ 

0 19 .853703 4, approx. E12.50 (Paperback] August 1985 

Basics of Communications and Coding :> 1 

William Q. Q^ambers 

A mndse yet v^rBroing Wro^cflort to wx^rtfcaWobs- theory, pwedng bo»b-t«dlUonei 
mater« end modern topfca such As ototw. systems needed far a reetatta grounding In a 
Changhg subject. Exercises (ofow dech chapter. “• 


changhg wbjeci. Exercises Mon deyh chapter. 

0 18 863195 8, £26, 266^ pp.. Ilkja.. Cterendon Press, May .1886 . . 

0 19 853194 X. E12.50 (PapertMCk) • . 

For AMito intoonaWon write to: Beaboth Bone, OOP Walton Stnel, Oxford, 0X2 60P 

From Oxford Journals . . . 
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Biological Information Processing: 
current theory and computer 
simulation 
byj. R. Sampson 
Wiley. £37.00 

ISBN 04 71062812 

The notion that technologists and 
biologists have much to offer one 
another goes back to the late 1940s. 
Then it was called cybernetics and the 
champion of the cause was Norbert 
Wiener. The idea that technologists 
could help life scientists to understand 
living things is as appealing as the 
converse, that life teaches technolog- 
ists how to design better systems. But 
nearly half a century later only a few 
stalwarts would claim to be cyberneti- 
cists. And yet Jeffrey Sampson's book 
would have been hailed by Wiener as 
being in sympathy with the purest aims 
of cybernetics. Strangely, neither 
Wiener nor his ideas get a mention in 
Sampson’s writings. 

These ideas are undoubtedly stimu- 
lating, but the amount of progress that 
is in clear evidence on the basis of 
mixing technology and biology is not as 
voluminous as Wiener would have 
predicted. Sampson's book is certainly 
going to be influential in clarifying this 
interface. What is not clear is that it 
will stimulate new thinking on either 
side of the divide. His inspiration 
seems to come from the late David 
Marr, who in 1975 wrote: “The myster- 
ies of development and the central 
nervous system will ultimately be ex- 
plained in terms of processes, data 
structures, virtual machines, methods, 
algorithms. . 

Sampson begins by arguing both 
that .information processing is ubi- 
qqitous in natural systems and that 
computer scientists, being concerned 
With the design of Information proces- 
sing systems, could get some new 
inspiration from the way nature does 
it. The problem wilh this sort of 
argument and possibly the reason for 
its lack of past effectiveness, is that 
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computers and biological systems pro- 
cess information in totally different 
ways. Computer scientists live in a 
world dominated by the “blank slate" 
digital computing machine - merely n 
vehicle for cany mg out their masters’ 
desires. Shoula the scientist wish to 
simulate a biological system, he can 
certainly do so. But should lie wish to 
simulate the workings of a steam- 
driven snowplough, this too is no 
problem. 

One might argue, therefore, that the 
understanding of a system must come a 
long way before a machine simulation 
can oe approached. This is not a denial 
of the immense computational power 
of computers, in the sense that they 
can simulate highly complex mathema- 
tical models of “understanding". In- 
deed, the first part of the book is an 
excellent introduction to models of 
biological systems. In most of these 
instances, the importance of the com- 
puter lies in confirming the correctness 
of the model by demonstrating that its 
behaviour resembles that of tne natu- 
ral system. However, this should not 
be confused with the discovery of new 
facts, which is the result of the intellec- 
tual input of the scientist and not of the 
calculational powers of the machine. 

Parts two and three, dealing with 
informational models of biological cell 
behaviour, are certainly instructive. I 
must question, however, whether the 
presentation, despite repeated use of 
the word “information", has much to 
offer over and above a good introduc- . 
tory text on the subject. For example, 
under the technological-sounding 
heading “genetic algorithms”, Samp- 
son writes, in the context of “parallel 
processing” in the replication of 
chromosomes: “Additional accelera- 
tion of eucaryotic replication is con- 
ferred by the division of the genetic 
material into several chromosomes 
which replicate independently. . 

This is an example or good biology, 
questionably dressed up as tech- 
nology. 

The fourth and final part deals with 
that fascinating biological component: 
the neural net (a network of nerve cells 


terns as sources of good idea's for the 
design of information process 
Another gross omission in the tw 
chapter of the book (on models ofK 
visual system) is the total' lack S 
reference to the models of the yZ 
David Marr who supposedly inspired 
the book. Mott s work at the Mas. 
sadmsetts Institute of Technolon 
(MIT) was central to undbinasome ef 

flip nnccimicm ovantnJ L.. iir. ■ 1 


the pessimism created by Mm sky end 
Paper!. His models of the human 


visual system have not only been 
accepted by the computing commua- 
|ty, but are actually present in some 
industrial vision systems. 

It is a pity, therefore, that this 


diffusely distributed through tissues). 
Here, however, the author totally 


readable and well-presented book 
should have missed so many opportu- 
nities. The mnjor of these is that there 
is a well-rounded resurgence of In- 
tercst in biological modelling in tbe 
computing community. Indeed, it I* 
becoming clear that if computing of 
knotty problems is to be done East, ihis 
needs to be done by massively parallel 
computing systems. Biological system 
are precisely of this kind, leaving tit 
computer scientist with a thirst form 
understanding of how they wpk. 
Biological systems have natural emer- 
gent properties that are a function^ 
their structure; and these properties 
seem to be at the centre of theabilityin 
living organisms to access information 
rapidly, without those tedious, exhaus- 
tive searches that are the scourge of 
artifically intelligent programs. 

Computer science departments at 
MIT, Carnegie Mellon University and 
several centres in Britain are bcgmnlns 
to study and gain an understanding of 
the emergent properties of such par- 
allel systems not by simulation, but by 
construction. The silicon chip hu 
changed the climate completely froas 
that m which Minsky and Papertmade 
their assessments; and some of ibeir 
successors at MIT are now arguing that 
much of the future of intelligent com- 

{ rnter systems lies in the lap ot massive- 
y parallel systems that more or lea 
mimic living organisms. 

For those who wish to share in these 
exciting advances, Sampson's book 


ignores one of the major controversies the way in which biological iniorajj- 
about the value of biological models to tion processing is being rediscovers, 
computer scientists whicn raged in the however, (hey will have to look mm 
late 1960s and early 1970s. In their afield. . ... 

book on the computational effective- 
ness of neural models, Marvin Minsky i 

and Seymour Papert skillfully argued T . 

that general, “blank slate”, compute- Igor Aleksander 

lion was much more productive than . , ~ 

the computation offered by neural Igor Aleksander Is Kobter p 

models. This set the scene for compu- the management of 
ter scientists to ignore biological sys- nology at Imperial college, 


Igor Aleksander 

Igor Aleksander Is Kobler professor In 
the management of information tecs- 
nolog v at Imperial College, London. 


Computer Architecture: a first course 
by Roy Dowsing and. 

Frank Woodhams 

Van Nostrand Reinhold , £6.95 

ISBN 0442 306040 . - 

Intended as an introduction to compu- 
ter hardware for students who have no 
previous -knowledge of microelectro- 
nic circuits Or computer . system 
architecture \l this textbook would be 
relevant for firet-year students jn elec- 
tronics,' computer science, dnd similar 
disciplines wnichTCquirea knowledge 
if modem electronic circuits ' applied 
particularly to computer and micro- 
processor structures. It is nbt a text for 
undergraduate students who- have- . 
reached mote advancedlevels 1 in spe- 
cialist courses.. No hardware brSofi- 
ware background . knowledge ds' re- , 
dutred; • 

; i At first- sight, the title Computer 
Architecture might give a false impress- 
ion, suggesting th&t.the bqok concen- 
trates on V functional approach to 
computing structures, data handling; 
and other nigh-level; “b1ack-b6x” con-, ; 
slderations, Tlowevef , - the foxt quite 


typical TTL and CMOS commercial 
logic families. However, although the 
treatment of this basic material is 
readable, it may cause problems if this 
Is the student’s only source of educa- 
tion. For example, it is implied that a 
transistor switched on and switched off 
may be identified with logic true (1) 
and logic false (0), respectively, which 
is not the way the subsequent logic 
circuits function. Equally, some stu- 
dents may not appreciate without prior 
. information why there arc 16 theoreti- 
cally possible logic functions of two 
input vairables. Canonic expansions, 
positive and negative logic and Do 
Morgan’s theorem might also have 
benefited from greater elaboration . 

Chapter two, on combinatorial logic 
design, covers the prlhciples of mini-! 
mization and the use of Karnaugh 
maps, with the seven-segment decoder 
as a running example: -Again; as the 
treatment is not in depth, some stu- 
dents may have queries not answered 


e - by the text. Jhe chapter concludes 
.ywth a. consideration of multiplexers, 


programmable-logic arrays (PLAs) 
and read-only memories (ROMS) for 
logic realization duties;' again; more . 
formal algebraic coverage; particularly' 
with the riiultfplexer realizations, 
might have been useful. 

Chapter three, on sequential logic 
deagn,. includes discussion ^ -of the use 
of FLAs gpti ROMs in tire design of 
simple sequential networks, the two 


the central processing unit 
CPU bus structure, and the urilhmew 
logic unit are given; and this ts r 
lowed by on account of how aiMK 
basic logic elements fit together- LMp- 
ter five continues the covera ge 
computer hardware by conaioei^ 
static and dynamic memory ana 
nmlning how ,11 !h, v.ilous 
nenls may he assembled lo ro 
complete processing , 

Intel 8085 processor is chosen « 
working example. ^ntided 

The final chapter.-, 

direct memory access, networtmg ^ 
protocols are also mentiorvKi. ^ ^ 
22 pages available can onhf 
author to Introduce and 
lightly over this subject-mat^ 
short bibliography and a 

ceeded in the very difB^PT^ 

parts never form 8 wholeyc 1 .^^ 
enpe has- welded them ; ^ 
useful book introduces 
experience : beyond this *— 
should complete the ^° e l — rr 
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worn. The 
experience 


Watt6nSto$id^ 


Oxford University Press 


basic) digit?! ; design methods > before 
reaching .any consideration of slmpie 
compider' fqid microprocessor struck 
tures." 

Chapter ,one 'provides a vet>y basic 
introduction to (he concept, qf binary 
digital signals, conventionally repfo-.- 
sehttd by.,|l qr,:i; anct: this, leads- into.'' 
Ip^^gatP^P^dBopleanalgebrdiThd. 
active components frdtn -.which logie 
gates, art i made ■# bipolar 'and held-: 
effect transistors are, |heii . briefly 


•„ technique^ tfre rtdt ttxvered , nor are tho 
Internal: actions of the type D and JK 
clocked' circuits ^ introduced in' the sec- 
tion on system deslgnk; The chapter 
cdnclUdeawithaUsetullnridduction of 
, tristatti ; buffers; add 'v registers > arid 
mem'dry tells -for . data bus structures. 

■ \i i Haying vCditipieted^ this basje. ma 1 
ttifiai;:; dufoter 'four .introduces the 
■computer as a; set of sequential and 
'. combinatorial !* lemehts which act an 


Hurst H „ 

s: L. Hurst is fl \ vlsm 
electrical engineering at the , • 
of Bath. • ■ ■ 

A ; third edition of 

Logic Circuits has been pa . 

McGraw-Hill at£6.95-^__^ 
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Reliable 

programs 

The Foundations or Program 
Verification 

by Jacques Loeckx and Kurt Slebcr 
Wiley, £18.50 
ISBN 0471 90323 X 

One of foe most crucial concerns of 
software engineering is the develop- 
ment of programs that are truly reli- 



able. Towards this end, various techni- 
ques may be used in establishing that a 
given program indeed performs as 
Intended - testing, dataflow analysis, 
structured walkthrough, and so on. 
The most penetrating but technically 
difficult test involves program verifica- 
tion, a mathematical technique where- 
by a rigorous proof is provided which 
snows that a program conforms to 
some accurate and complete statement 
or specification of that program. 

Different approaches to mathema- 
tics distinguished the applied mathe- 
matician and the pure mathematician 
or the mathematical logician. In most 
mathematics, it is acceptable to pro- 
vide proofs that do not justify every 
single step by appealing to some basic 
set of axioms or rules of inference; 
rather, it is understood that should 
such a justification be necessary, then 
it can be provided. Mathematical 
foundations - comprising set theory, 
mathematical logic, and so on- Is thus 
an important area of study, focusing 
attention on fundamental ways of 
reasoning to ensure that inconsisten- 
cies, paradoxes and illogical argument 
do no) arise. 

There is a parallel with program 
verification. Although both informal 
and formal approaches can be 
adopted, there is a need to establish a 
firm foundation on which all argil- 
■eats can be based. At this level, the 
«dc axioms , that exist are related to 
w individual components of a prog- 
ronfflinn language and derived from 
foe definition or that language. The- 
™“-?f inference or the. means by 
the axioms can be combined or 
trtjiued resemble those of mathema- 
^ it is this fundamental aspect of 
projpam verification - namely, the 
“gkal foundations of the topic - that 
JMtttitutes the basic thrust of this 

. JJft one covers the mathematical 
preliminaries needed for the- later 
jr[ k i .Including mathematical nota- 
*®t theory, induction nnd mathe- 
iwacal logic, part' two Introduces 


Queen Mary College's mark five computer-controlled experimental 
robot system, from Computing Techniques for Robots, edited by Jaor 
Aleksander (Kogan Page, £18.50). 


three idealized programming lan- 
guages - a flowchart language, a while 
language and a language of recursive 
programs - the meaning of which is 
formally defined using a mathematical 
or denotational approach to seman- 
tics. 

Part three - the major one, devoted 
to program verification methods - first ' 
prorides a rigorous definition of cor- 
rectness, essentially a measure of the 
consistency between a program and its 
specification. It is important to disting- 
uish two different kinds of correctness: 
total correctness and partial correct- 
ness. Of these, total correctness Is the 
more demanding, and programs pos- 
sessing this property will both termin- 
ate and produce the expected out- 
come. A program that is partially 
correct, on the other hand, can never 
produce on unexpected outcome, 
although it may loop forever. 

Topics covered in the remainder of 
part- three include the classical 
methods of Floyd (which cover induc- 
tive assertions and well-founded sets), 
Hoare’s axiomatic approach to cor- 
rectness, fixpoint induction applied to 
recursive programs, and Milner’s logic 
for 'computable functions a In all these 
cases, the authors investigate the 
soundness and completeness of the 
methods, emphasizing their relevance 
to total and partial correctness rather 
;than their oppllc&tioh in providing the 
correctness of specific programs. 

A final short section, looking at the 
prospects for verification, discusses 
other approaches and other areas of 
work, Including a brief look at automa- 
tic verification methods. All chapters 
possess accompanying exercises, and 
there are detailed bibliographies and 


historical details and a comprehensive 
set of references. 

This book is undoubtedly a valuable 
contribution to (he literature, as it pro- 
vides an emphasis and perspective that 
is missing from all other books on the 
subject - indeed, there arc very few 
other books, it is a pity, however, that it 
will appeal only to a very small number 
of readers, as it is written for the 
mathematically able; it covers a highly 
specialized area; and (for good reason, 
to avoid annoying complexity) the 
languages that are examined are ideal- 


ized and bear little relationship to 
existing programming languages, even 
simple ones. Thus, there is no mention 
of arrays, records, pointers, parallel- 
ism, and so on. Many of the basic ideas 
however, could be extended to cover 
other aspects of sequential programs. 

My only criticism is that the authors 
do not emphasize the importance of 
the topic and its bearing on software 
engineering issues. Greater emphasis 
on languages such as Pascal (its merits 
and otherwise) might also have helped 
increase the book’s readership. Never- 
theless, it will definitely be of interest to 
postgraduates and research workers 
1 . investigating program verification, the 
- semantics or- programming languages, 
programming language* design , and 
related issues. Sucn foundations must • 
be properly laid before automatic 
systems are built and used in sensitive " 
applications. • 

A. D, MIGettrick 

A, D. McGettrick is professor of 
computer science at the University of 
Strathclyde. . 


Useful 

Fortran 

Effective Fortran 77 

by Michael Metcalf 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press. £9.95 

ISBN 019 8547107 . 

Essentials of Fortran 77 
by John Shelley 
Wiley, £7.50 
ISBN 047 1 90502 X 

There arc so many books on Fortran 
programming that one of the problems 
faced by the author of yet another one 
is what to call it. A couple of years ago, 
it was essential to include the word 
“structured” in the title, but nowadays 
that seems to be taken for granted and 
the emphasis is on the usefulness of the 
language. These two books fall into 
this category. How well do they meet 
the objectives implied by their titles? 

Effective Fortran 77 is an excellent 
example of a text aimed at those who 
have already learned to program in 
another language. The first two-thirds 
contains a concise description of For- 
tran 77 as specified by the defining 
standard, together with much useful 
comment on the desirability or other- 
wise of certain types of statement. I 
would take Issue with the nulhor, 
however, over the order in which he 
introduces some of these. His general 
approach is more thnl of a reference 
manual than that of a textbook, exam- 
ples frequently being given of state- 
ment types which ore not fully ex- 
plained until several chapters later. 
Fb> example, use is made of CHAR- 
ACTER types in the description of 
“expressions and assignments'’, in- 
cluding some auite complex character 
manipulation, long before it has been 
explained in detail how a CHARAC- 


“expressions and assignments", in- 
cluding some auite complex character 
manipulation, long before it hBS been 
explained in detail how a CHARAC- 
TER variable is specified. This “refer- 
ence" approach also shows itself in the 
way in which - the various control 
structures are described, in almost 
exactly the opposite order to that 
which would be used in normal 
teaching. 

The real strength of this book,, 
however, lies in the remaining third, in 
which the author gives us the benefit of 
his experience in writing real Fortran 
77 programs in chapters concerned 
with such matters as program design 
and style, portability, efficiency, test- 
ing and documentation. These chap- 
ters are excellent both in content And 
.'Style. - and Ih my view, more than 
sufficient Justification for purchasing 
the book. ' ■ :* ' : ’ 

Overall, this is an excellent book for, 
.the ; experienced programmer who 
• wishes to learn Fortran 77. It Js not, 
however, a book for- a beginner to 
programming, who will rpiss the pre-. 
sence of complete programs and any 
solutions to the few exercises and who 
will find foe order of presentation in 
the first part rather confusing. In 


fairness, however, the author states in 
his preface that it is not intended for 
this type of reader. 

Essentials of Fortran 77, on the other 
hand, is intended for the beginner and 
is what the author claims to Be the first 
example of a “circular text". By this he 
means that he has split each chapter 
into several “cycles , suggesting that 
the beginner starts by reading only 
those parts in “cycle one”, ana then 
returning to read “cycle two” when he 
has gained some experience, and so 
on. In this way, the author attempts to 
get round the well-known problem of 
ease of comprehension to the beginner 
versus ease of reference at a later 
stage. Although the concept has much 
to commend it (it is not, however, as 
original as the author believes) , it docs 
lead lo some slightly awkward brenks 
in Flow. 

However, 1 do hove some far more 
serious criticisms, the most important 
of which is that the language described 
is not Fortran 77. Chapter three, 
entitled “First acquaintance with For- 
tran 77”, describes the structure of a 
Fortran statement in a way that bears 
little resemblance to the structure 
defined in the Fortran 77 standard. 
What is described is a modified struc- 
ture suitable for a particular computer 
system - presemably a CDC Cyber 
174, since the author states in his 
introduction that each program has 
been executed on such a computer “to 
ensure that it is correct” (sic). Also the 
author still seems lo be thinking in 
terms of earlier Fortran practice and 
has not realized the implications of 
sonic of the changes whicn Fortran 77 
has encouraged. As most of us have 
been using Fortran 77 for five or six 
years now, it is depressing lo have a 
new textbook whose author has not 
updated his thinking to take account of 
the improvements made possible by 
the current version of the language. 

Despite the fact that the book is well 
written in an easily readable and 
informal style. Its technical faults mean 
that I cannot recommend it to anyone 
wishing to learn Fortran 77, whether as 
a beginner or as a convert from 
another language. 

T. M. R, Ellis ~~ 

T. M. R. EUis is director of the 
' Computing’ Teaching Centre at the 
University of Oxford. 


MIT Press has published two new 
volumes in the Charles Babbage Insti- 
tute reprint series for the history of 
computing. The Preparation of Prde- 


. computing.' The Preparation of Prog- 
rams for an Electronic DigltaTCompu- 
•ter, with' special reference to the 
' EDSAC and 'the Use of a library of. 
subroutines by Maurice V. Wilkes, 
David J, Wheeler and Stanley Gill, has 
been edited with a new introduction by 


staff of Engineering Research Associ- 
ates, has Been edited with a nqw 
introduction by Arnold Cohen (price 
£42.50).' 



Apple Macintosh 
Encyclopedia 

PHILIPS and DONALD ScfeUATO 
Jj-Apple Macintosh Encyclopedia is an 
^J9“P?n$Jble guide and directory to the 
•: jjjjwusly successful Apple Macintosh 1 • 
■TJ^pcaprppLiter, its mode of gperatioh, as ’ 
: r 91 software and add-ons now 1 

4130 pages' '! ' 

. rap^fback 041200671 5 £12:95 


Introducing Cal 

' 1. guWe to WrWhg '• 


Computer Graphics 
and Applications 

D.R HARRIS . /•' 

. i The book Is forstudents of computing and . 

• • computer sdence, for computer . 

professionals warning s quick Introduction 
to thefieW, and for any serious user of. . 

. : microcomputer who wants to develop Its -. 

• graphic capabilities. 

August 1984 200 pages' - 

• Hardback 0412 250802 E20.00 
Paperback 0412 25090 X £9,95 • 

i 

A Practical Guide to 
Designing Expert 
Systems 

■ s M WEISS and C. A KUUKOWSKI 

: Thisbookoffersa^^in^uction to . • . 

• . expert systems and Is destgned not only for . 
computer programmers but for ail those 

. who want to know how expert systems are 
- structured and what they can dojhp • 

coverage is restricted to reasonably simple . 

■ ' yet effective techniques. 

■ ■SoS.os.oo 


Which Peripherals? 

Howfo choose them, 
how to use them 

PIERS LETCHER 

This book will helpyou to find gut lust what 
your newls are ano how best to fulffj-them. 
ft will save yeti time and money spent In 


micro; what'to look forand where to go .. 

, when buying peripherals for your micro: 
t ■ February 1985 ; 1.80 pajjK 
: , Paperback 0412 26510 9 £5.95 

RDRTHCOMING . , . - - . “ , 

Databases 

Hoyy jp manage Information 
onyourmkro . . 

peterlaurie : ' * . 

Information management is one of the - ’ . 
things computers do well. Databases * •' 
explains clearly how information is 
' .organised in mkmcomputers. how the 
sotwwrewofksdnd howto gethold of 
relevant tiafo and keep It up to date, . 

juriiW^6 pages 1 

Papertodc 0412/6380 7-E8.95 • • 


Expert Systems 

Principles and case studies 

Edited by RICHARD S. FORSYTH 
This book explains the concepts behind 
expert systems to readers who know about , 
computing but are unfamiliar with the latest 
research and with whatthey can do 
themselves In building and using expert 
systems. An expert system isa software 
■ package which encapsulates specialist * 

. knowledge about a particular area of 
expertise and is capable of making 

intelligent decisions within that area. Expert 
Systems are now used in medical diagnosis, 
aeologyi organic chemistry and computer 
fault-finding, as their range of application is 
growing daily. 

October1984iOO'pages- 
Hardback 0412 26270 3 E20.CU 
Paperback 0412 26280 1 £9.95 r : ’ 
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MADE SIMPLE 
COMPUTER BOOKS 

ENDURING. AUTHORITATIVE & USER FRIENDLY 


MADE SIMPLE 
COMPUTER 
BOOKS 


Systems Analysis 
L Antill, A T Wood-Harper 

An introduction to the essential 
elements of information systems 
analysis and design. It teaches the 
basic skills required for the tasks 
invoivedand can be used as a primer 
by the relative newcomer or for a 
technical update by a businessman or 
a programmer. 

434 93401 9 / S5Gpp / £4 9S 


I ALL ATI 
£ 4 . 95 , 



Computer Programming 
Languages in Practice 
C A Hofeditz 

All the major computer languages axe 
reviewed in this book There isan 
analysis of how they operate, what 
they are particularly good - or bad - 
at and what they were designed to do. 
434 934000 1 S7SppI £4.95 


Basic 
J Maynard 

More than a guide to programming; 
the text deals with applications and 
advises which are the most efficient 
methods of use for particular 
purposes of what is still the most 
widely computer language in its 
various forms. 

434 98403 5 JSSGppI £4.95 



ALSO COMING: 

Word Processing for the Professions- S. Barratt 

Fox further ihfbxfntt&rt &bqut the aeries, pte&se contact Victoria Dawbarn, 

;Wi' 10 Upper Gioeyeribr Street, London W1X 9PA. . • ' 1 ■’ . 


Making use of UNlX . 

. DBUDGEN' / • 

' A User Guide’ to the UN IXoperatingaystem, beginning at a very basic level and .. 
. progressing to a more advanced teveL 

• ISBN 07131 35190. paper , 208 pages approx £8. 6Qnet approx Di*e May 1968 


" •* Digltdisykemsoes|gh;’' . . • .. .. 

.... dowong; ; • ■. -Vv •. >> * ; . • . « 

AnovBprtawofthe important fleitiof digital systems, which presents the necessary 

hindatfieintal theorywtih design examples 

ISBN 0? 131 3639 B. paper 256 pages approx line diagrams . , 

£18.50 net approx DueMayI985 


■ Baslcstatlstlcal computing software 

. ; dcooke andahcrayen 


•• Cooke, 

The programming iangu^ge used is BASIC . V 

£27504- VAT Just published/ L-'-i 
RML380Z. ISBN 0.7131 350&0.. Apple II ISBN 071 31 3503 4 .. 
PET- ISBN 07131 3803 8 ' BBCftwodisks) BHN 0713 1 35042 
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Guide to ALGOL 68 

For Users of R S Systems : ,- ... 

PHILIP M WOOD \ty A fit) AND SUS/U4 BOND ■ ‘ 
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Essential 
layer of 
software 


many features in common and are now 
built on reasonably well-understood 
principles. 

David Barron's book is a rewritten, 
second edition of his earlier textbook 
which has been used widely as the basis 
for introductory courses in operating 
systems. However, the first edition is 
now thoroughly out-of-date, as it con- 
centrated to a large degree on the 
so-called “batch operating systems" 


required by mainframe computers; it 
contained no information abo 


lout per- 
sonal computers or the Interconnec- 
tion of computer systems by networks. 
Furthermore, inevitably, it contained 
no information about the operating 


tion with other processes; a chapier 
describing how memory is allocated 
including a detailed account of how 
UNIX and VMS manage memoiy: arid 
a chapter describing how files (semi- 
permanent collections of data) are 
implemented in a number of operating 
systems. There is also a very interest- 
ing section on how terminals (visual 
display units, for example) are con- 
nected by software to an operating 
system (this is a surprisingly complex 
topic) and a short account of coramier 


systems that arc now widely used. 


The second edition reflects this 


Computer Operating Systems: 
for micros, minis and mainframes 
(second edition) 
by.DavidBarron 

Chapman & Hall , £12 .00 and £6. 95 
ISBN 0 4 12 15620 2 and 15630 X 


rapidly .changing scene and draws 
live example 


extensive examples from conlcmpor 


ary systems, specifically CP/M, UNI’ 
7AX/VMS and VME: there is 


An operating system is the essential 
layer of software that converts the 


raw" inhospitable computer system 
‘ Mctii' J 


into an environment which can be used 
by the cxcrienced programmer and 
naive computer user alike. Such a layer 
is required on ail computer systems 
ranging in scale from the home per- 
sonal computer to the large central 
mainframe; the length of the program 
suite which makes up the operating 
system can range from a few thousand 
lines of code in the former case to 
several million in the latter. Despite 
this range in size (and complexity), 
however, operating systems have 


VAX/VMS and VME: there is a 
particular emphasis on the UNIX 
operating system, reflecting the rapid- 
ly growing importance of this system in 
both academic and commercial en-.< 
viroments. Commendably, the hook 
gives many examples from systems 
constructed in this country - when 
reading recent textbooks, it is all too 
easy to form the impression that all 
developments in computer science 
have taken place in the United States. 

The new edition contains a chapter 
describing the historical development 
of operating systems /mainly as a way 
of decribing informally some of the 
important technical ideas and estab- 
lishing related terminology); a section 
giving an outline of the architecture 
(structure) of the operating system, 
including an introduction to the impor- 
tant idea of a process and itscoordina- 


topic) ana a snort account or computer 
networks. And the book ends with a 
very useful exposition of the “connec- 
tion” between the user and the operat- 
ing system, including the entries into 
an operating system that can be used 
by the programmer (so-called “system 
calls”) find the command language 
available to the user, for both interac- 
tive nnd batch computing. As informa- 
tion on the user-interface is often 
omitted from textbooks in this area, 
Professor Barron's chapter on this 


subject will be particularly appreci- 


ate 


The book is written in David Bar- 
ron's usual fluent, attractive style. 
Despite the informal approach, 
however, the book contains a lot of 
detailed technical information and will 
be well suited to an introductory 
course on operating systems or as.a 
source of information for the more 
advanced computer user: 1 can warmly 
recommend it to teachers of courses in 
this area as a worthy successor to the 
first edition. 


I. C. Wand 


/. C. Wand 
science at the 


is professor of comp 
? University of York. 
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link 


Pascal for Fortran Programmers 
by Ronald H. Perrott 
and Donald C. S. AlUson 
Computer Science Press: 
Blackwell Scientific, £16.50 
ISBN 0914894 09 9 


„ Fprtraavw^s the first- high-level prog- 
‘ 1 ramming language, designed oyer 30 
- . years ago for use on the IBM compu- 


years ago for use on the IBM compu- 
ters of the day , It was highly successful, 


partly because Of: its sensible design 


rewritten overnight, unfortunately 
Fortran is going to be with us for some 
time.' Recognizing that the under- 
standing of. Pascal is ope step towards 
the understanding of Ada, Ronald 
Perrott and Donald Allison have 
attempted to provide a practical link 
between Fortran 77 and pascal. All the 
features of Pascal are covered; and the 
material is well presented, examples 
being taken from Pascal programming 
constructs compared with the nearest 
equivalent in Fortran. The advantages 
and disadvantages of writing and con- 
structing programs in Pascal rather 
.•than Fortran are clearly stated; indeed 
the chdpter at the end of the book on 
"Pascal: . comments and criticisms", 
illustrating the reverse side of the coin. 


and partly because pf the fact that it 
emanated 


from IBM and received 
their full support. However, times 
change, particularly in the world of 


would be a useful guide to an experi- 


computers: today's most popular mic- 

old- 


enced programmer new to Pascal 
. Chapters generally follow a set pat- 
tern: the description of o particular 
Pascal programming construct. 


attempt to encourage Fortran prog- 
rammers to learn Pascal. However, 
although Fortran programmers will be 
on familiar ground, it is doubtful 
whether such comparisons ofprogrwn- 
ming constructs CHn provide a firm 
foundation for teaching a new lan- 
guage. Sometimes, there is a lost of 
elegance in the Pascal: the initial 
examples of repeat-until and while 
loops, for example, are contrived, w 
that they can be “translated" into # 
Fortran loop with a goto statement,' 
However, a particularly good section 
explains how recursive calls are im-. 
plemented; -and a later chapier ex- 
plains the concept of pointeis/.mlD 
examples such as linked lists . ana 
binary trees. In a cautionary note on 
their use, the authors state i that. M 
pointer type is often regarded as ; ti* 
goto' of data structures' and that || 
can lead to oroarams that are difficult 


rocompqter will be regarded as 
fashioned in two yeats and obsolete in 
five. 


Pascal programming construct, 
together with a syntax diagram; 
whenever - possible, the Fortran 
equivalent is also given, together with 


to debug”, indeed, some of the most 
:mg sections of the book art - 


Programming languages also adv- 
ance with the times. Fortran was the 


its syntax diagram. Carefully chosen 
: the 


first language to become more widely 
.. used, followed by Algol, PUT and 


Pascal. Tominorrow’s language,, Ada, 
Is already in use; and as tne compilers 


examples are then provided for the two 
languages, clearly set out so that 
comparisons can easily be made. Many 
chapters also contain case-studies, and 
these are varied and well described. 


convincing sections of the upos 
concerned with instances in which It* 
impossible to write a Fori ran ' ■ 
lent, with the authors concenlraimg -._ 
totally ‘on Pascal. Would I it v. 
wisest to forget Fortran altogether^ • 


become rtiore readily available, it too often witn veiy accurate and telling 


will undoublably become more widely 
used. But the older languages, pflrticu- 


Each chapter ends with, a summary, 
often with very accurate and telling 
comparisons or the efficiency of using 


larly Fortran, die han 
Much investment has been made in 
suites of . Fortran programs by. many 
compaples, Including many libraries of 
routines., However, as these Cartnot be 


the programming constructs in either 
Pascal or Fortran , - revealing tho 
authors* depth of experience of both 
languagcsv Further exercises are pro- 
vided at the ends of each chapter. 
This very, sound book is a serious 


Gillian Lovegrove 

Gillian Lovegrove Is 

ter studies at the University of Soufr 

ampton. ■ 


A second edition of S.J. Young s .. 
Introduction to ADA lin ? 
listied I5y Ellis Norwood (Wiley) « . .: 
£12.50. The first edition wns review^ 
in THES on May 27* 1983,.. 


Structured 


^ .1^81407)3104608 p^r MBOpagap;^ £8.9^091 . Afteady'piifcilislrad ; 

oatai-Amlyste f^rbfita $as$i>e$ioh - 



r Data Structures and Algorithms 
.j by Kurt Meblhorn. •: • ;• •' ’ ;. v 
• Volume' bne: sorting and searching' 
Sprlrtger, -DM48.00 .. 
ISBN354013302-X . : : 

Volume two: graph algorithms 
and NP^cbrapletenera' 1 : 


S lices,. ,of thd? favourite 4 assembly 
mi ages, . .so \ many writers have 
yielqeoto a variation of these hackers’ 
passion tp have something - meaning, 
all . too, often, anything - up. and; 
running in the switching of a gate, ; 

This disorder manifests itself in a , 
tendency to garrulity, a seeming inabil- , 
ity io distinguish! between wl^at is 
essential aricf 'what* is of. secondary 
importance apd : h * lack of readily 
discernible structure in 'their com- 
pleted: Work; These symptoms have * 
parallels which are Evident among the 
diseased in the programming fratenli- 


i.pHnciples/.. 

:]S0NO713L3481 X .. papqr.r : -330pa^‘.: 


Springer, DM48.00 
. ISBN 3 54 


Ahe^dy published \ 

’basic basic ;V t/ '3-N -S' '■ : ■ ' 

; V ^ndEditlbti . y - •>= ' .A i ylj!. '. l y ■[,>■ . ’■ 

• : i. : -U' ' *: !'y • ‘ 


5BN 3 540 13641 X : V 

Volume threeimullirdliUensiobal v 1 
seoH Wag and cphipdutlonal geometry ! 
Springer, DM48.00':. t , ' , - t :v: 5- . 
ISBN354i) 13642-9;"- 


.ty: a- lack of gfeoision and/clarity; a 


the others he cannot be *o 
exonerated. . _ ' ' 

1 A few examples or the mo^ . - 

ing deficiencies are: a ffiSowed " 
on random access machines A 
' by a deflating remark t) 1 ®* K-jjjj,; V 
. mlhor importance as far « Jje JJf 1 JJ ; 

' ,der • of the book is • cbflca 
introduction of an Aigol-hke 
. ming notation aod its jnforfflal-W . 
tics followed, almost immedtaWl^ 
an example algorithm, which 
construct which, has -not J^J ncc 0 f 
tioned; the confusing apPjJJP lbe . . 
diagrams and discussion . 


refusal to decide, qn a desirable overall 
struct 4 rtb J ' * • ■ 

mentation; and an inexhaustible talent 

their 


>4fore embarking on imple- 
;r . ...;apdan inexhaustible talent 
for swamping 1 the : function of ..their 
products.: in i the minutiae^ of their 
realizations.''^ - •■ - v 




, Rending Data Structures ahd Algor- 
nnrns evokes tmpleaSant memories of , 
alternpta to divine the obscure purpose 
• of a Voluminous, and frequently patch-, 
ed anembly.Jtinguage program. Ihe 
;texta^Und^lqspelImgerrOrs,Infelici- 
ties « phrasing -and, tod*# seriously, 
inconsistencies of notation 'i and pas- 
sagespf imp$notrable opacity:' Faults 
ml he first categories are forgivable in : 
. ; ^^br Whdse Art t language, not 

Engush -and., the; blamefor them: must 
‘Jfq flnrtly- With : the^ publisher / but . for 


ssa'ssjasrs 
: S±4!^gE : 

and Implementation of cm °5 n Dp ppjp- r 
1 ithihs'ror .the 

obi ' cuo,imer 't i n D ;n^o» p ^« 
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Kl ■■ fci„ji ec , ial, l ed teams which Sid 

DWl«W mdude teachers, designers and pro- 
^ flrammers. On “ 


COMPUTER 

STUDIES 


- — -i oiiLi nr Li- 

grammers. On the other hand, educa- 

arc 1 divi^ CU 8 an ? teachio 8 methods 
ore diverae so that there must be 


their justification by considering 
physiological processes in the brain 
associated with reward-feedback, 
shaping and consolidation. However, 
althouBh few would dispute the value 
of feedback, student activity and orea- 


InlroducJng CAL: a practical guide to 
writing computer-assisted learning 
programs 
by Keith Hudson 

Chapman &. Hall, £19.95 and £9.95 
ISBN 0 412 26230 4 and 26240 I 

U is a critical time for computer- 
assisted teaming (CAL). Although 
using computers in tne classroom has a 
20-year history. It is only during the 
past decade that the advent of micro- 
computers and large-scale initiatives, 
such as the Microelectronics Educa- 
tion Programme (MEP), have enabled 
practising teachers to consider the 
technique in a serious fashion. Now, 
more powerful 16/32-bit microcompu- 
ters are having some impact on the 
educational scene, small networks of 
microcomputers are becoming com- 
monplace, and the Computer Board 
and the University Grants Committee 
are funding research and development 
projects in the universities. ' 

Clearly, a key component of CAL is 
the provision o? educational software. 
Who Is to create the material? How 
should it be designed? What are th» 
means of funding? Materials must be 


and to produce materials which might 
be modest in scope but which suit foe 
needs of their particular classes. To 
realize these aims, teachers require 
software tools and guidelines for de- 
sign. Introducing CAL has been writ- 
ten with this latter objective in min’d, 
and its author gives several strictures 
on the uneven standards and value of 
present-day programs. 

CAL is initially defined as a method 
of presenting educational material to a 
learner by means of computer pro- 
grams which allow individual interac- 
tion. ThuSj tutorial materials, simula- 
tion exercises and educational data- 
bases are included - and rightly so, for 
the varied nature of CAL is often 
overlooked. However, the author’s 
interpretation then becomes more li- 


interpretation then becomes more li- 
mited, as he sees CAL as a complete 
teaching system capable of taking the 
student from one skill level to another 
without help or intervention from the 
teacher. Tne curriculum and CAL 
programs are to be carefully structured 
in small steps, the individual student 
will respond actively and at his own 
pace, and the feedback should be 
immediate and accurate. In short, 
CAL is seen as a technological im- 
provement on programmed instruc- 
tion, but one wnicn is based on the 
same views of learning. 

Indeed, the author is anxious to 
show and defend such historical links. 
Thus, two chapters are given to the 
principles of structured teaming and 
prompt reinforcement, and one to 
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tonhfe 1^° ifot'ddubt the author’s 
iSH W‘ li °n nor do T deny his 
but his bo °* bet4 
Stam KL^uontly Its origins in the 
Quewiki Vu Btre , 1 , and J ntust therefore 


the author's commitment to providing 

MiiuAlnMi . nrnnfc nnr) WimnlpVltV 


■ - WMer "advised to 
on hk SK™; to : reflection 

‘otar kw!?? ** . and to indulge . in 
nlzatian^H P r Y, nmg ' drastic reQrga- 
S atiertt PPltshing. 

Qatar t book “leads the 

of research” 

tn. iTO. K ,^y beused as il testhrtnk or • 


with benefit, be made by other writers 
in this field. In addition, the second 
. part of volume two and the whole of 
volume three deal with topics which 
.have, in the main, received unde- 
servedly scant attention In other books 
'• in this general area. , . 

• In volume two, the treatment of 
NP-completeness arises naturally from 
: an investigation pf the cl que problem 

. In onmh theorv. arid this is followed by 


a nuuuign- 

mzation in learning, the author's views 
mean that he concentrates exclusively 
on the design of frame-based tutorial 
materials. There is no reference to 
c ?? 1 . v Ve psychology and no discussion 
of higher-level cognitive processes- or 
behaviour - such as problem-solving, 
Thus, the design of simulation pro- 
grams, or learner-control systems, are 
not in evidence. 

The main sections of the book are 
devoted to techniques of writing CAL 
units based on frames - ways of 
arranging and presenting types of 
educational content (for example, ex- 
planation, or feedback) on a visual 
display screen. A distinction is made 
between introductory, test and link 
frames which inter-relate learning 
material; and CAL writers are advised 
to describe their programs by charts 
which show the sequence of these 
frames, the content they cover, and 
whether a response is required or 
reinforcement provided. Frames can 
be written in different formats (13 arc 
listed) to control features such as 


become guidelines wnich relate sequ- 
ence, frame-type and frame-format to 
the educational objectives and the type 
of subject-matter Involved. All this is 
explained clearly and with illustration. 
However, techniques for analysing 
auricula and tasks (which cause the 
major problems in program designs) 
together with procedures for the 
validation and field testing of materials 
are covered in a mere seven pages, and 
are not well referenced. 

As the book assumes that once the 
designs are specified in the frame 
sequences, a programmer can be used 
to deliver the materials on the micro- 


mentation topics are not covered. The 
uide ends by providing a patchy 




example- of a CAL unit in biology. 

In considering the design ana pro- 
duction of CAL materials, this small 
book addresses an important topic. 
However, as the author reformulates 
the task to suit his own orientation to 
CAL and his preferred (Skinnerian) 
view of learning, his book- has an 
: old-fasfa/oned flavour. Although he 
points to the fast pace of technological 
development*, he utilizes in Instrqc- 
tional methodology which was pro- 
duced for much simpler teaching 
machines. Thus, the use of software 
tools such as database, and modelling 
systems, and investigatory methods of 


learning using simulation techniques 
tor software laboratories (for example. 
Lodb), are barely referenced. ' 

within its limits, however, the book 
is well produced. Readers who are 
content with the author’s approach of 
program-directed teaching will find 
some useful illustrations. 


J. R. Hartley 


by 

detailed discussions of numerous eX: 


1 information , 
“wy. glegms' a ream of 

be profitably, 

for example; : 


clays; many examples of their success'. 

1 ^material ^on which Pr °^ r 

wishing to team about the formal bases 

which underpin the stnicture and re- 
‘ configuration of database and in- 
" formation retrieval systems . 

. techniquesuredtogalnBwesstofoese 

The second part is conrerned wth^ 
•'> theme which U un;^tly nested in 


many textbboks on algorithms - com- 
putational geolnetry. Here, the gener- 
ous treatment given to Voronoi dia- 
grams and their application to impor- 
tant problems, such ak the Euclidean 
travelling 'salesman problem, are 
worthy of further careful exploration.; 
In additioh; the discussions on the use 
of plane sweep techniques for prob- 
lems in two-dimerisjqna; space and the 
use of geometric transformations, such 
as duality arid inversion, fo ronyert 
problems ipto others for the solution of 
which algorithms have already been 
discovered, alio merit attention: 

As for volume one and the first part 
of Volume two - on graph algorithms - 
the less said the better. There are 
already a number of superior rival 
texts covering these subjects, 

Maurice Clint • - 

Maurice CIMt t? senior [‘ctunr m 
computer sclencf at the Q ifeens Uni- 
versity, Belfast. . . . ; 

A revised ’find updated Collection Of 
papers presented afthe 1902 European 
Conference oil Artificial Intelligence 
in Orsay. France, has been edited by 
L. Steelt! and J.A. CampW!.: and 
published . as Progress In Amam 
Inteittgedfe byBliis Honyood (Wiley) 


at £28.50. 
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NEW SPECIALIST 
FREPiCH DICTIONARIES 
FRO^fHARRAP 

Harrap 's French and English . 

Science Dictionary 

Consultant Editor; D. E. Hathway 

A completely new dictionary which fills a gap in the mnrkei. With 
over 30,000 hcadwofds, the coverage or both pure and applied 
science is very upio date including terminology from (he Iniesi 
scientific and lechnicnl developments and innovations. 

This dictionary is Intended for scien lists, but will be immensely 
useful to translators, students and teachers. 

0245 540723 £17.50 n 

240 x IS9/640pp/ boards with jacket 

Harrap *s French and English 
Data Processing Dictionary 
C. Camille and M. Dehaine 

This new, third edition reflects the very latest developments in data 
processing and related fields, in particular: programming, 
microprocessing, hardware, software, office automation, 
electronics, electrical engineering and telecommunications. With 
over 1 8,000 headwords, over 45 Vo of the material is new. 

Designed for the dal a processing .specialist , this dictionary will also 
be welcomed by students and teachers, translators and ail those 
involved in in formation technology and its many applications. 

0245 541950 £17.50 n 

240 x U9/432pp/ boards with jacket 
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ARTIFICIAL, INTVLLIPBNCBi ■' ‘ 
Cono*pt« v T«ohnlqu»sandApplioatlofi» 

by Y, Shlrol. University of Tokyo , Japan and J-l. TauJIf. University of Kyoto. Japan 
Tre nils led by F.Ft.D. App*. tngaiestone Translations . . ( ' t/ 

This Introduotory book, srtalng from the Japanese 5lh Generation Computer 
Programme, li mntniy ooneernad with the fundamental coned pis and various 
techniques In the different applications of artlflcfal intelligence. By discussing the ba sic 
principles and tho methods by which they era put Into. practice the book will be of 
assistance, not only In the recoarch Into artificial Intelligence, but In the practical 
application of tho concept*. 

Wiley Series in Computing _■ 

0471 80561 X • tfiBpp ' March'86 fpaper) £10.60 

THI NBW RBVOLUTIONi 

Tha Impact of Computers pn Soclaty ■ 

by B. Shermsn 

In this book Barrie Sheman looks at lha Impact of computers on society, especially 
Industrialised societies. 'end aSks soma vital, but hitherto unanswered quest lone. The 
coniputsr’ /evolution le stlU tn It'e'lnfanoy and ths consequences ara still unknown, 
Thera Is no dopbl that the futus-c will bd dominated by,. and wfll depend upon, the 
computer. H Handled properly computers will anhince the. quality of life end have 
beneficial effects on all forma of society, II not ... 

Witty Series ih information Processing 

0471 B0485 8 4 1 6pp Jsnuary'BB (paper) £7. BO 

B 88 INTIALS OF FORTRAN 77 

bV J. Shalfey .Imperial Cattepe Computer Canto. London 

This bode, based bn a oris week course, la aultahte for S 36 hour practical course or as a 
•alf-iafibhlng tew. It not only covers the assent Is I features of Fortiep 77 but else lays 
pfinloular' tlrots on the principles of good programming praclioe and ths use of 
•irudtured program • designs. THa tew la purposefully non mathamaucsl and la 


prasantad stthrse major levels {cycles) so that the. reader will Only I earn what Is 
necessary at that jevbl. * 

047,1 80602 X ! , 218pp . January ’SB; ; . ; (paper) 17.60 

TMIUHIX t « environment 

Depertment of fVethametie^ OnA/onhy of NotU^gbam . 

tirilx is rapidly '■ becoming, the world-wide' standard bperfcMng : system for- 18-btt 
cornpulsrs end Is atfrapting tnte* rest from other lyateme too. This book presents a 
pereonpl pvervlew pi r*a experfenaa .with Unix. Ulus fy seen as e multi- 

protipuirtg operating syatam. AiKdy Wslkar Biresssilhat.Ujiilxlifar more than this. Unix 
i» a philosMby. s i toolkit; an. an vlronmsnt ahd « ytif of l|fe to all those who were 
dlssatlifl«4 with the pre-Unix op ynpptlng faoiqtlei, . , , ; i : 
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frequently from inaccessible unpub- 
lished reports. 

Although the number of books on 
expert systems has increased consider- 
ably in recent years, there are sp" very 
few lit at enn be recommended. Most 
fall into two categories: collections of 
conference papers for the forefront 
researcher and oversimplified "do-it- 
yourself" guides For the beginner. Alty 
and Coombs’s book is an attempt at 

9 _i±_ _ *.1 nrAfiicrmnn 


Automated 

• 

reasonin 2 ^elllgentappraiMroft'he relevance of 

* vUvJUAli* O thc Sl ibj ec t without being sidetracked 



Expert Systems: concepts and 
exnmples 

by J. L. Ally and M. J. Coombs 
National Computing Centre 
Publications: Wile y . £10-00 
ISBN0850123992 
Designing Intelligent Systems: 
an Introduction 
by Igor Aleksander 
Kogan Page. £12.95 

ISBN 0850388600 


by particular research issues". To this 
end, they have performed a remark- 
able condensation of information - 
covering in only 200 pages a vast 
collection of topics, many of which 
would justify a book in themselves. 

Part one. on "background concepts" 
(approximately one-third of the text) , 


qiics and programming languages, 
the authors adopt a strongly logic- 
oriented approach, but they also con- 
sider production systems and uncer- 
tainty. The remainder of part one 
covers a wide variety of topics: first- 
order predicate logic, methods of for- 
mal inference andTormal proof, and a 
large number of aspects of thc prob- 
lems of knowledge representation and 
search control, including semantic net- 
works. frames, top-down and bottom- 
up reasoning, production rules, 
breadth-first nnd depth-first search, 
heuristic search and tnc combinatorial 
explosion. The Lisp programming lan- 
guage is also introduced. 

Part two, on examples of expert 
systems, will for many readers be the 
more interesting one. An introduction 
to a classification scheme for expert 
systems is followed by a reasonably 
detailed description of eight major 
systems -Mycin and Prospector, Inter- 
nist nnd Casnel. Heuristic Dendral and 
Meta-Dendral, and R1 and Molgeii. 
Although the reader with a particular 


interest in any system will need to 
folloW up the references to gain a full 
understanding, the glimpses given go 
well beyond the simple accounts in 
popular articles; and the efforts mude 
to explain the important differences 
and similarities between the systems 
are particularly helpful. 

The final chapter, "Further develop- 
ments in expert systems”, is probably 
the least satisfactory. It consists of a 
very compressed description of ‘re- 
solution theorem proving” (dating 
'0 and the Prolog 



An expert 
defined 


system can be loosely 
as a computing system 
embodying organized knowledge ab- 
out some specialized topic which en- 
ables it to perforin at around thc level 
of n human consultant in that field. 
The first expert system - Dendral, a 
system for inferring the ‘ tnolcculur 
structure of organic chemical com- 
pounds - goes back almost 20 years; 
and there arc now systems in existence 
to perform a whole range of skilled 
tasks, such as diagnosing the cause of 
bacterial infections, assisting the eva- 
luation of geological prospects, con- 
figuring VAX computers. and assisting 
in the design of genetics experiments. 

After years of -neglect in Britain, 
expert systems and its parent field of 
artificial intelligence (AI) hove be- 
come extremely fashionable, with an 
ever-increasing volume of work in- 
volving almost every significant 
academic institution and major com- 
pany. Hie present state of tne art is 
that building noil-trivial systems re- 
quires a considerable knowledge both 
of the relevant theory from At and of 
the design principles which have 
: e wet gd rtQ pyri)e ^rpwlng number of 

drtfo^^Wnjiavc tohfc extracted from 
the literature, often with difficulty and 



fromlhe mid-1960s) and Ihe Prolog 
programming language (dating from 
the early 1970s) and seems to suggest 
(perhaps inadvertently) that a general 
and efficient solution to the problem of 
automating reasoning has now been 
found, and that this makes issues or 
representing and using large bodies of 
domain-specific knowledge obsolete. 
If this conclusion were true, most of 
this book would also be obsolete. 
However, the examples used in earlier 
chapters ampljf demonstrate the value 
of more sophisticated representations 
(frames, causal models, and so on) 
than simply statements in first-order 
logic. What has been achieved in 
Prolog is a powerful logic-based prog- 
ramming language in which such 
higher-level representations can be 
implemented. 

Overall, this is a very interesting ana 
useful addition to the literature. 
Although specialists will find many 
detailed points to criticize - indeed, no 
text of this length covering this amount 

Storage 
elements 

Digital Logic and Microprocessors 
by Frederick J. Hill and 
Gerald R. Peterson 
Wiley, £40.50 
ISBN 0 471 08539 1 

Introductory textbooks covering digi 
tal logic and microprocessors aesigi 
are now a popular 
eflecting 


of ground can avoid over-simplifies, 
lion at times - for the intended reader 
this book mny prove a revelation and a 
stimulus to more detailed further study 
Igor Alcksander's book, based on a 
series of lectures delivered as part of a 
multi-disciplinary course to fust-veai 
undergraduates in electrical engineer- 
ing, psychology and information sys- 
tems management at Brunei Univer- 
sity, provides a self-contained intro- 
duction to the design principles of Al 
systems based largely on automata 
theory and the theory of related alge- 
braic systems such as “semi-groups". 
However, although this is an approach 
in which the author has personally 
specialized with much success, it re- 
mains very much a minority approach to 
development of thc subject. 

As such, this text would not be 
entirely suitable on its own as an 
introductory book for the general 
reader, but it would make a useful 
counterweight to the study of other 


{processors design 
field for technical 


The! toicro'computef Users Handbook: fhe 
complete and up-to-ddleguide to buying a business computer by Dennis 
Langley and Michael Shain (Macmillan, £24.95). 



, The rot set in with the widespread 
.iiscof Fortran in the 1960s, Suddenly, 
any scientist could write - his., own 
proRrairis. and the answers came otit 


ances to be met and reliability con- 
straints to be maintained. For many 

such 


scientists and engineers, a library 

. programs. miu Mic vpii.v. v»> ns the library of the Numerical Algor- 

printed authoritatively Ida satisfylngly,,- i thing Grdup is the answer - off-the- 
| large number of decimal places. No- .. shelf products of guaranteed perform- 

' kn.ksn'j tn Innniiv liihvthur tho Cnm» thirlvntc Knwpvpr np.prf 
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The Engineering of Numerical 
Software 

by. Webb Miller S 
Prentice*H411, £32.15 . ' : 
ISBb)iai3 279043 2 
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Irall began ; with numbers. Although 
modern 1 applications of computers 
’•••. seem Faf removed from the logarithm ' 
tables that older readers will remem- . 
' ber, the whole thing mlght rtever hive 
• happened had It not been for the nded 
'/ to compute. accurate tables for nayiga- 
. ' • tjop . and gunnery. Nowadays,’ how- 
over, numerical computation is very 
f . unfashionable and undergraduates 
may 1 leave,, university, without even 
knowing wlja t a floating-pom r number 
is. But It fs still important: bridges. ' 
' aeroplanes and bombs still have to be 
. .. . , designed and (hey still have to work. - 

.’.f • 1 


' body bothered to inquire whether the , 
numbers 1 actually meant • anything. '. 

Why should they? The answer lies in • . 
the difference between ideal numbers, 
and computer nurqbers. Mathematics 
is based bn the idea of a continuous .... 
number-line, with- no limit to the 
precision with which numbers, can be 
expressed.- Computers operate with 
fixed-precision numbers: the number 

line is a collection of discrete points; ... — 

.and these are men even Uniformly properties of floating-point arithmetic, 

: spaced. ■ Arithmetic . is ’ fraught .with:-; emphasiridg the important concept of 
• : perils. Eve ry operation introduces an ' “units in the last place" as a measure of 
' erio^' and -the teal answer ‘may be a : accuracy: However; 'although th|S 
'- number; that just cannot be' repre- . should, lead to the vital concept of 
sented In the computer's memory, " v Vgarbagelii, garbage Out" , the' author 
Thus, the construction of numerical . dots npt "point the- moral; indeed; in . 
software, must be approached as an ' later chapters he quotes constants to 1 2Q 
engineering -problem . , A sub routine _ . decimal plficaswiihout Warning that on 
has an intended purpose: , there are,.’ . many machines even Fortran double- 


ance. Some students, however, need 
to know what goes on in a numerical 
computation, and for them a good 
textbook Is urgently needed. I have 
myself -taught such a course for a 
number of years, and since most 
textbooks pay little more than lip- 
serVice to practical considerations of 
accuracy I had high hopes of this one; 

After an introductory chapter, chap- 
ter two - discusses the- 'fundamental 


authors, reflecting the'wide raiigc of 
courses available in colleges anti uni- 
versities. The rapid evolution both of 
components and design picthods pre- 
• sents continual opportunities for new 
textbooks, but at the same lime brings 
rapid obsolescence to older titles. With- 
in its 540 pages, this American text- 
book provides the basis for a detailed 
first-year undergraduate course. Most 
British authors, however, would hove 
preferred a briefer presentation at a 
more reasonable price. 

The book is subdivided into two 
major areas: digital logic (the first ton 
chapters) and microprocessor struc- 
■ nice and systems design (chapters 1 1 to 
16). The presentation of material on 


texts taking more conventional views 
of the foundations of AI - for example, 
those adopting approaches based on 
predicate logic. 

It is an interesting indication of the 
current state of the art that the reader 
who studies both these books will End 
little common ground between them. 

Max Bramer 

Max Bramer is head of computing 
science at Thames Polytechnic. 

with a chapter outlining the structure 
and organization of a microprocessor. 
Examples are based on a subset of the 
6502 device , well known in this country 
because of its use In BBC and Apple 
microcomputers. Subsequent chapters 
consider addressing modes and assem- 
bly language, input/output tnelhods, 
and microprocessor-based design. The 
strength of the presentation un- 
doubtedly lies in the extensive and 
useful range of assembly . language ■ 
examples, which should reinforce the 
student’s understanding. 

Again, however, there nre some 
disappointing omissions. < Although 
microprocessor-based design is co- 
vered by a design example, the design 
tools needed to implement Ihe design 
nre nof mentioned. Similarly, the topic 
of high-level languages, their rela- 
tionship with assembly language and 
the advantages and disadvantages oj 
their use, are all ignored. Such an 
omission is serious, as undergrndua e 
courses in this country now 
emphasize the merit of stroctuw 

ge being 


Call algvU4 a U |1U uttiiii v aiJtiiiuwi.iv uhh- 

then introducing simple combinatorial 
logic design techniques. Standard 
small-scale integrated circuits arc then 
presented to show how logic functions 
may be implemented physically. This 
also provides an opportunity to discuss 
practical interconnection problems 
such as loading, switching delays and 
noise immunity. The -discussion of 
combinatorial circuits is completed by 
the introduction of a number of com- 
mon. mcdJura-sCale integrated (MSI) 
components such as read-only memor- , 
les and programmable logic arrays. : { 
The final three chapters pn digital . 


emphasize the merit or 
design and high-level language impte 
mentations - assembly tangua»MWg 
viewed more and more 
vehicle for understanding me 
architecture of a microprocessor. ■ 
This text competes with severe 
other (mainly American) waft- w 
guarantee success, U needed notoy 
to provide complete and conjpr [0 
sive covcrngc or the topic but al 
preach h design nhijosopby which 
remain valid fn llic 
Sadly, it is flnwed in both respecu- 

; i 

A. C. Downton . _L 

A. C. Dow , mii t,.kaw ** 
department of electronics 
lion engineering at the Unwnuy 
Southampton. 


• Has an iiucnacu puipuw.,i»Eic. me. . mmiv miwmiKa even ruiunn uuuuic- — , r ... r — 

certain cbinponcnls that can be used in . precision wjllignpre the lastfive digits. . logic introduce design techniques for 
: its construction ;■ and thero : are toler- These later chapterjs coyer four specific sequential logic circuits: The structure 
, , - • •• areas! ihe evaluation of the sine func-! of *" *" 
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Machine Intelligence and Human Knowledge 

Donald Michie and Rory Johnston 

'Anyone remotely interested in the way computers - 
and therefore hi the way we ourselves - nre heading 
should provide themselves with a copy' — . 

- Michael Bywater in the Observer 

02 7.46b 3 ?.64pp 1 0 colour plates £6 9S « \ 


For further information plnaso 

v/ rite to The Aradcrruc. Miirketing Dep.irtmerit. 
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aou luim.gu^imi-Miuuui |imm .in. - wintn iutiuws i>.db«iu vii algorithmic 

view’ ^nd the algorithmVare presented state machine diarts and register trans- 

■as Fortran 77. subroutines,; Numerous ' fet language - two forihal deScriptibn 
-exercises: and: programming jassigrt-;, methods, whjch .provide a fink to the 
; menjs- ire. provided (but no solutions)! *'■ subjectrof nucroprocessors.” ;- . ' ' ,j.. 

; Overall , . I- Was dis^ppoi jitefi.' .• Thq, Although the dbpth of coverage is 3 

style is turgid' a tid. manages to make j generaUy*gbod . arid , the material is 
i straightfonVard. ; concepts seeip diffi* suppptted by : extensive problems ,and; 
idult. The whole approach; is ldiosyn- ' examples, th,ero are sdme disappoint 
: cratic and .selective,: Fpr, exatnpiep ia" ing bmisslonsl T 

streatiflg {integration, the aut 1 -"' 1 — ■ 

' n6 ,menijon ,of,tf 
^ method dyid. bases 

- Vtn ■ SltnrtwiflV niia. : lannrino ■. mnr*o. ....... 
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Robert Ratseni end B*¥ 
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An Introduction; ... 

Designed to 

. mlno texts, this, bopkP^J fl ” m . . 
mucli needed Nnk-batweTO ^ 
puting and pp ^J^both s° - 

applications. c . • ..^0. 96 
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on implementation techniques and 
■■ Wmk programming styles have rested in 

unpublishedTnternal reports and in the 
™ proceedings of snecialist conferen»« 

Th e publication of Introduction to 
Logic Programming has changed all of 
this. 

This book is a major contribution, 
partly because it provides a compre- 
hensive introduction to ail aspects of 
■the field and partly because it is so well 
written. The first half of the book 
introduces logic programming at a 
tutorial level, but assumes some fam- 
iliarity with programming. Though not 
intended to be a programming text - as 
the reader is expected to have over- 
come the difficult pedagogical issues in 
logic programming - the book does 
provide mbre background and founda- 
tion material than one might expect in 
a programming manual. Particularly 
useful is the discussion of various 
.alternatives for control and data struc- 
tures made available by logic. 

The level of presentation is consis- 
; tent with a first-year undergraduate 
computer science course. The intro- 
duction of new nomenclature and hew 
syntactic notation for terms and prog- 
ram?, however, is justified in this 


COMPUTER 

STUDIES 

Logical 

inferences 


Introduction to Logic Programming 
by Christopher Hogger 
Academic Press, £35.50 and £15.00 
ISBNO 12 352090 8 and 3520924 . 

Logics for Artificial Intelligence 
by Raymond Turner 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, £16.50 
ISBN0853127131 

Logic is coming back into fashion. 
What in previous centuries was studied 
by derics as one of the seven libera! 
arts Is now routinely used in more 
modem forms by computer scientists 
for modelling, and reasoning about, 
complex systems. Logic is, also the 
foundation ■ of a new generation of 
computing machines, which use logical 
inference - instead of arithmetic cal- 
culation - as their principle of opera- 
tion. A computation in this context is 
seen as a deductive proof generated 
from aset of axioms. Instead of writing 
a prescription of the solution to a 
problem, the programmer specifies a 
set of axioms - or general knowledge 
about the problem. 

It has never been easy to recom- 
njpnd a comprehensive introduction to 
logic programming: the books avail- 
able have been either textbooks for 
practical programming in Prolog -The 
first effective programming language 
to have been inspired by logic - or 
monographs on the theoretical foun- 
dations of the field. Important results 

Formal 
constructs 

Computer Sciences 
anathemadcal Introduction ... 
by Art Lew 

Prentice-Hall, £14.95' 

ISBN 013 164252 9 and 1640623 

To many people, computing means, 
first and foremost, computer program- 
' Duae. Indeed, the usual introduction 
to the subject: is via some relatively 
tup-level language, such' as Basic or 
Pascal . Programming skills are learnt 
Py familiarization with the funda- 
mental constructs of the language, 
aid these are applied to problems of 
increasing complexity. Having mas- 
the, art of programming, atten- 
Jjonjs. then. turned to applications and 
appreciation of hardware and soft- 
ware 


topics 

. Jigorous mathematical framework, 
If*:* book provides an introduction 
to the building blocks hecessary to 
njnwrk on such a venture. The book 
.t 381 ^ to; have a dual aim, to equip 
wtnputer scientists With useful mathe- 
. t0 °k* or to acquaint mathe- 

• tnatkjBns with an important-applica- 
ttoL of their theoretical knowledge. .' 
of the early part : may be 
: nf*lu e d ®s 'the study of discrete ’ 
^nthematics arid includes chapters on 1 
and directed graphs. Broadly* 
2^!u S' fit® book has been designed 
^ mathematical concepts Jntro- 
■ '■ Srf 1 ftt abstract manner in .a 
Chapter ate then put to use in 
- Sii nhapter on related applica- ; 

■ tv!!!*',, ^roputer ; sciencp, The two 
1 1 .Copter, however,' are not . 

; forced, as applications are 
. - hlfisfrate the extension of 

V.SfeheaL • ideas .• wfihin .- the ' 
Moreover, some 


: . x 

, .. , ' those mathema- 

- = P Y Bpp<iar inman y bther 
[;>• ^W, then; diverts from 

I .iiuPr'hl ®ud^ includes a chapter on 
cepts, 

■obabilii 

[ A^Wttle tbbro . 

! - r ®®tKSS*K "ggj dingthe dis- , 




instance, as the corpus of example 
programs provided is not large. And in 
any case, the presentation is not 
directed towards any particular real 
implementation of a logic program- 
ming language. 

The second half of the book - 
collecting, simplifying and interpreting 
various topics from the technical litera- 
ture - will be more appropriate to 
advanced students , and new 
researchers. Two important aspects in " 
particular are comprehensively co- 
vered: derivation oi programs from 
logic specifications; and a survey of 
some techniques for implementing 
Prolog. Of considerable commercial 
value, this latter topic covers material 
so far found only In unpublished notes 
and obscure reports. 

The revival of logic as a computa- 
tional formalism is partly the responsi- 
bility of researchers in the field of 

er, and the book concludes in a 
unifying manner by combining this, 
probability and directed graphs, all 
rented to the study of computer 
operating systems. 

In hispretace. Lew indicates that the 
reader is expected to reasonably 
conversant with a programming lan- 
guage containing conditional and loop 
constructs. The number of references 
to programming thereafter is in fact 
quite smalt: where code segments are 


avoided linkage to a specific language 
or even machine. As well as a number 
of “pen-and-paper” exercises, each 
chapter contains several programming 
assignments, many of which ask the 
reader to code up algorithms described 
(sometimes very loosely) in the text 
and require considerable program- 
ming ability. Indeed, as the author 
remarks that “familiarity, with (he 
programming concepts or . functions, 
data structures and operating systems 
is expected”, it would be fair to say that 
the mathematician with little more 
than a passing knowledge of comput- 
■ lag would find much of this book 
difficult to follow, ’ 

In contrast, the book, would not 
require a solid background in the 
mathematical concepts covered, as in 
general jh®» are Introduced at aji 
elementary level. Therefore, compu- 
ter scientists with but a little mathema- 


artificial intelligence, who are con- 
cerned with whether and how active 
agents - animals, people, machines - 
can reason about and perform tasks 
effectively in their environment. As 
logic was originally devised as a means 
for testing and constructing valid argu- 
ments, it is tempting to see whether 
machines operating on deductive prin- 
ciples can exhibit characteristics of 
intelligent reasoning and action. Re- 
searchers have been drawn to non- 
standard logics - extensions to the 
classical propositional and predicate 
logics - to deal with the rcfercntially 
opaque, non-monotonic, “fuzzy” and 
downright inconsistent contexts that 
characterize common-sense reason- 
ing. Logics for Artificial intelligence is 
meant to provide a survey of such 
non-standard logics. 

Each chapter is a self-contained 
introduction to one area of non-stan- 
dard logic, with casual references to 
applications in computer science and 
artificial intelligence. The prevailing 
flavour of the book, however, is its 
overwhelming untidyness: I counted 
132 typographical errors; and proof- 
reading in other respects has been 
somewhat careless. For example, 
some of the truth tables are incompre- 
hensible; ahd notational conventions 
are awkward and are not observed 
consistently. 

The coverage of chapters is neither 
uniform nor comprehensive. Presenta- 
tion is at times, helpful, at times 
showing an old-fashioned mathematic- 
al arrogance. Despite the author's 
assurances, the material is not pre- 
sented in an elementary manner. The 
index is ridiculously inadequate. 

Despite its many flaws, however, 
the book could be of some use to thc 
researcher who is already comfortable 
with formal methods and classical 
logic. Topics include modal logic, 
temporal logic, three-valued logic and 
intuitionistic type theory. There is also 
a comparative survey of non-mono- 
tonic logics, temporal logic, and the 
so-called “fuzzy” logic which has re- 


notanon, me — or 

nized. A wide variety of topics is 
covered. And although the emphastt. 

on breadth, means that mMVonhese 

are introduced: at a superficial level, 

the numerous references tomorerom- 
prehensive texts Would majrethe read- 
ing of this book a good pre™« or to 
■ advanced study, ■' i. 

■ In view of: (he programming anp 
associated expertise required of the 

1 preliminary to the more form ®J gHj 
of computer sdepce, I can rerommend 
It to computer scientists possessing 
modicum of mathcmaticaMbU ty Wio 
wish to obtain a deeper understanding 
;,of this sort; of treatment of their 
subje ct. . . '■ • • 

Oirls PhttUpg _ _ 


From 
Tokyo 
with love 



Lizzy logic, 
stops short of the criticism deserved by 
fuzzy logic and which he as a practising 
logician could well provide. None o! 
the topics is discussed at length; and 
most readers will not appreciate the 
skimpy treatment of some - esc 


intuitionistic type- theory - that are 
emerging as new foundations for com- 
puter Kfencd.,; 


Artificial Intelligence: concepts, 
techniques and nppllcaUons 
by Yoshiakl Shlrai and Jun-ichl Tsifill 
Wiley, £10.50 
ISBN 0471 90581 X 

Artificial intelligence (Al) - often 
wrongly categorized as a branch of 
computing science - is a very recent 
and unusual feature of the intellectual 
landscape. Its path cuts at an angle 
across several well-established fields, 
including comers of philosophy, ling- 
uistics, psychology, mathematics and 
biology, as well as computer science. 

In Ihe early days of the 1960s, the path 
was faint and rambled about, heading 
only vaguely in thc direction of investi- 
gating, by computer simulation, thc 
mechanisms of various aspects of in- 
telligence. That path has become a 
minor road, still lately under con- 
struction but beginning to make no- 
ticeahle progress towards its goals. 

The promise is such (hat a number of 
commercial interests arc now trying to 
run juggernauts along it, seeing it as a 
-money-saving short cut to existing 
markets and ns a viable route to new 
ones. In this country and elsewhere, 
AI has received a considerable boost 
from thc establishment, and potential 
threat from, the Japanese Fifth Gen- 
eration Computer Systems Project, set 
up in 1982 by the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry with im- 
pressive resources and organization- 
proceeding with the analogy, that 
project represents a 10-year planning 
inquiry into whether the AI road can 
be upgraded to an eight-lane highway, 
with Japanese toolboolhs at regular 
intervals. 

The stated aim of this introductory 
-book on Al, a translation from the 
Japanese original of 1982, is that it will 
be “of assistance not only in research 
into artificial intelligence hut also in 
enabling application of concepts. . .in 
various fields” . However, as the book 
consists of only 177 pages, that 1 hu 6- 
able aim is unlikely to be fulfilled, as 
loo much ground must now be Covered 


29 


reasoning and problem-solving; and 
features of the specialized computer 
languages used. . . 

Some of these issues are tackled in 
appreciably more detail than is found 
'in other introductory texts; others are 
merely sketched, the authors failing to 
mention the very serious cracks and 
potholes that wifi hinder the unwary. 
And as only a very few applications are 
mentioned, I doubt whether thc level 
of detail would enable most readers to 
embark an practical rather than toy 
systems. The authors also reject the 
current fashion of fragmenting Al into 
components such os vision, language 
and speech processing, robotics, and 
theorem proving. Tnesc are men- 
tioned, but only as instances of the 
basic techniques. A useful collection of 
references is given, although few are 
up to date. 

Thc book’s opening summary is 
endearing: “The symbols and formu- 
Lae used are in accordance with pre- 
vious practice in this field. For this 
reason there may be some discrepan- 
cies between the chapters regarding 
the symbols used in corresponding 
formulae ...” Unfortunately, this is 
true: for instance, thc logical calculus 
,«mi.nic Oir “and” and “or” arc de- 


symbols for 
scribed some 65 pages after they are 
.first (and wrongly) used. Although AI 
has suffered from such flaws in the 
post, newcomers should now be able to 
expect a clear and consistent exposi- 
tion of thc basic ideas. Moreover, 
some established A I terminology 
seems to have been modified by trans- 
lation to and then from Japanese: for 
cxnmple, the concept of “depth-first 
search ’’ appears fust under the head- 
ing of “vertical search”, although the 
former is mentioned as a synonym 
almost immediately. 

1 am not clear about who ihe book's 
intended audience might be. Although 
it could serve as a vadc mccum for an 
Al novice whose interest is In the 
practical side, he would need other 
material to be able to understand 
current technology and the underlying 
philosophy. 

Peter Ross ~ 

Peter Ross is lecturer in artificial intelli- 
gence at the University of Edinburgh. 


nringer has published second editions 
it the following titles: Niklaus Wirth's 
Prograi ; 
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Programming in Modula-2 . at 


W. F. Clocksbi 

W. F. Clocksin Is an assistant director 
of research at the Computer Labora- 
tory, University of Cambridge. 


80; and Ellis Horowitz's Rim - 

If a readeris to appreciate the whole damentals of Programming Languages 

. mAp of AI. Biit in its eight chapters, at DM79.00. The same publisher has 
thfcbbokdoes touch on a good. many of : - also released a paperback edition of 
die moat basic ideas: the representa’-' W* F.. : Clocksin and C. S. MelllShs 
lion of knowledge in forms suitable for 
manipulfarfan by a computer; methods 
of searching through that knowledge 
to locate desired items; -automated. 
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CAMBRIDGE 

new in Computer Science 

A Practical Handbook for Introduction to Computer 

Software Development Systems 

N. D. BIRREIX and M. A. OULD A User View 

This practical guide provides the implementor of ; BRIAN MQLINA RI 

. . software systems with a review of 25 different techniques .. Thjs textbook for a second cou rse in computer science 
fqr the cbmolete development process, from system . . ' promotes a goodunderstanding of the organization of a 
definition through desigh and mtoproducti on.The , . 1 cqqventionu.cbmputer system. The bookassumes that 

techniques are described against a rommon backgrmand ■ the reader is Competent in the programming language . 
of the traditional development path, itp activities and^ Pascal. Hard covers about 817.50 net 

deliverable items. . : f : . 820.QO pet Cambridge Paperback about £6,00 net^. 

•- '*■ j-' 1 "• • Computer SdenceTexts 21 

Programming in Ada ; 

a First Course . Electronic Synthesis of Speech 

ROBERt G. CL^RK robfrTT iMrr ARn . 

This textbook introduces thc Ada programing language ■ 1 . 

v. in a dear and concise manner, making itsuiraple for ■ *. ■ Jn this book,' Dr LinggSrd describes how speech can be 

;; J studcriti with little or no previous experience bf generated artificially, using computers ana special 

programming. It shoWs how sojuiions^ ton be electronic circuits. Richly illustrated, and containing 

; 'systematically designed and how these solutions can theh ■ marly useful references, it will be invalunblc as a 
' be implemented on a computer. . • — 1 1 comprehensive text and reference work on, speech 

• . ' M : . .««l lBS- 50 “M ^synthesis: , SI 5.00 net 

, , t - ; . . , . Paperback- 88.95 net ' ; ; 

Ada for Specification Research and Development 

; Possibilities andUmitatiotis ; i'r- ExpCft SVsteililS ; ^ ' • ! : 

v Examiningtheuseof thdAdaprogramminglanguaRe w EdttC^by M. A. RRAMER. ] 

thespecification stage.ola software development project, ’ This book comprises papers presented tat the Fourth 
this fcok places etophasb throughout op the isfues : ; Annual Carifci^qceofthcBCSSpeciaUstGroupon 

involved in this specification and on the generation 6f . . ■ Expert Syttcfoj, held iii December 1 984, augmented by 
. ideas forsoft ^retools foruse man Adaenvironment. V. an initiaUvetyiewjjapir placing the wrork in context. 

: ' * l 7 r*» n " 

i Canfb^dge Vaiycriity Press 

■*V, T * , 5 Mlrtiurgh Building. Shaftqabui)- Road. Cambridge CB2 2RU. England : 
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Awards 


The Royal Society has elected 
the following 40 new fellows: 

Professor W. J. Albcry. professor 
of physical dicmisliy at the 
Imperial College. London: Professor 
S. Aman. vice president for research 
and dean of flw fwduuic schoot. 
Purdue Unltcrsiiv. Indiana: Dr M. 
Barber, render In chcmlstrv in Use 
University of Manhester: PwfcawrC. 
E. P. Dos. Ronald Aylmer Fisher 
professor of statistics In the University 
of Wtaconiln: Dr M. S. Biciwtwr. 
member of scientific stuff of MRC 



lllkllll^. Ml - "" ,. , 

Laboratory of muicailnr niolnay. 
Cumhridge: Dr R. Bullough. head of 
the materials development division ut 
AERE. HameHf Dr M. Burrows, 
reader in neuroNoUwr in the Utiivcm- 
tv of Cambridge: Professor J. H. 
Coates, professor nl niakliemuttcs in 
the Univerdld dc Paris-Slid (Orsayl: 
.Professor D. Colguhiiun. professor of 
DaharmneotoBv at University College. 
London: ProTessor J. L. C. Culhanc. 

G ofessor nf pin sics al University Civi- 
le. London.’ nnd director of the 
Mullard Space Science Laboratory: 
Professor Naomi Dutia. prd/iwor nf 
mkrubloluaicnl genetics at Royal nwi- 

^ unlc Medical School. London: 
cssor J. F. Dewev. professor of 
flcolna} in the University of Durham: 
Sir Diiinnuld Dm ns. chairman nnd 
m.iiwginn director of Ricardo Consult- 
ing Engineers pie: Dr J. R. Ellis, 
member of icicnilffestnff of ihvorctical 
studies division. CERN. Geneva: Pro- 
fossur J. E. Ewfcthv. Ilemy Oscrlon 
IVrlh profciiur anu head of deport- 
ment of phvslcs in the University hf 
Drbiol: Dr M. Gnilcr. senior scicminc 
Officer at NMI Lld.Fclihiim: Dr M. L. 
H. Green. RovaJ Society British Gas 
Senior Research Fellow at Univcrsily 
nf Oxford: Dr D. J. Greenwood, (tend 
■,if soil science department ul the 
Naiional Vegetable Research Station. 
Welles Bourne. WuiuicL*. Dr P. II. 
Greenwood, senior principal scientific 
officer ui the British Museum (Natural 
Hist orvl:' Professor C. H. Hassnll. 


furmvilv direcinr of research. Roche 
Products Ltd. < hiring professor In the 
department of chemistry hi University 
College. London: Professor W. G. 
Hill, professor of animal genciiesin the 
University of Edinburgh: Dr N. C. 
FI ughes- Jones, member nf scientific 
staff or MRC group «m nicchunisnis fn 
tumour immunitv. Cumhridge: Dr I. 
M. Kerr, bend of biochemical rcgulu- 
tnrv mvchnnisms lnhomiory ul Impe- 
riuf Cancer Research Fund: Professor 
P. D. Mugnus. professor of die misiry 
in Indiana University. Blooming ton: 
Professor D. 0 Mnync. professor of 
eivulrnf theory and head of department 
of electrical ’engineering ul Imperinl 

College of Science nmi Technology. 
London: Professor J. E Midwinter. 
British Telecom professor of nptneluc- 
ironies at University College: Dr J D. 
Murrav. render In miithcmatics nnd 
director of the centre for mulhcmulienl 
hiulogi in the University of Oxford; 
Professor R. M. Needham, professor 
of computer systems nnd head of 
computer laboratory In University of 


Cambridge: Professor J . S. Pate, pro- 
fessor of botany In the University nf 
Western Australia. Perth: Professor I. 



Appointments 

The University of Glasgow hns 
appointed Mr Robert Ewen to the post 
or secretary of the court. 

Mr Ewen. presently deputy secret- 
ary in the University of Aberdeen, will 
succeed Mr James McCwgow. who 
retires on October 1 after nearly 35 
years at Glasgow. 

DM 1ST 

Lectureship*: DrT. A. York fclectrlenl 
engineering and electronics): Dr F. 
Kvainlk (fnslrumcnis and umilyticul 
science): Dr J. H. Baglcy (mathema- 
tics); Dr T. Y. Reddy nnd Dr A. P. 
Watkins (mcchanicni engineering). 

Liverpool Polytechnic has appointed 
Charles Hubbard head of the depart- 


ment of surveying in succession to Dr 
Anthony Warner who has taken up a 


professorship in Hong Kong. David 
Jagger has been appointed principal 
lecturer in succession tu Dr Alun 


C. PcrcLvnl. professor of applied 
mathematics nt Queen Mary College. 
London: Lord Pern of Wnllnn. senior 
ronsultunt In the United Nations Uni-, 
vcnfiy; Professor M. C. Raff, professor 
ol biology m University C ollege. Lon- 
don; The Hon. Miriuni Riillnchild. 
entomologist: Profosor J. F. Suin- 
b/iMik. professor of hlochemistry ut 
Texas Health Science Center in the 
Unfversit v of Texus uf Duffm: Dr N. J. 
Sucklelun. assistant director of re- 
search in the sub-vlcpnrtmcnt of qu- 
atemurv resctuch in the University of 
Cambridge: Professor M. C'. R. 
Si mons, pwfessor of physical i-hcmis- 
ir’v in the Universilv of Leicester: 
Professor J. M. T. Thompson . profes- 
sor of structural mcchunics ut Unlvcrsi- 
lv College. London: Professor D. Wal- 
ker. professor of biisgcogrimhy and 
gcontorphologr in Rcscurch School of 
Pacific Studies. Aurtralian National 
University: Dr Anne E. Warner, rcud- 
cr in nnnlomy at University College. 
-London: Professor G. Westhcinicr. 
professor nf physlulogv in the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. ' 


The Arts Council has organized a touring exhibition of 
drawings by the Surrealist painter Malta, a Chilean who 
since 1975 has lived part of every year in London, 
Entitled The Logic of Hallucination, the exhibition has 
visited Plymouth, Oxford, Swansea and Bolton and is 
now showing at the Hatton Gallery, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, until May 25. Illustrated is the characteristic 
“Banquet”, drawn in 1982 illustrating his recently found 
interest in Shakespeare. 


Wilson who has been appointed head 
of the department of building econo- 
mics nt the Polytechnic of the South 
Bank. 


Honorary 
degrees ; 

The University College of Swansea hu 
announced the award of hocon™ 
college fellowships to: Kinariev A JI 
novelist and poet, lecturer In Enffi 
Swansea. 1949-61; Donald An&«* 
MP. graduate of the college: Profrai 

Y. K. Cheung, dean of cngTnMrS 

professor of civil engineering mW 
vcmiiy of Hong Kong; Proftuor D 
Ellis Evans, Jesus professor of Cdilc 
und Fellow of Jesus College. Unlvtr. 
sily of Oxford; The Lord Fuller 
principal of the college f£Jn j® 
Sir Evan Maddock. former windMlrf 
St Edmund Hall. Oxford; JohnMn. 
oun. journalist and broadcitier; Dr 
Kenneth O. Morgan, reftow and 

? raelcctor of modern history. Omen's 
’allege. Oxford; Emeritus Profe®* 
W. C. Prince. Wheatstone profess* of 
physics. King's College, London, nnfl 
1976: Professor F. H. T. RfcnA, 


Dr Ron Palmer, vice 


it of New- 


1976: Professor F. H. T. Rkaki 

? resident of Cornell Univeshy; Hirts 
bnner. captain of Welsh Rugby It 
ion tenm in 1930sf Profeuor ]. k 
Thomns, professor of physical chenis 
try and fellow of King's Colte. 
Cambridge. 


South East London College. He suc- 
ceeds Dr Kenneth Dean, who retired In 
December. 

Mr Robert Hancock, general Inspec- 
tor for special education In Bromley, 
has been appointed the ILEA’s senior 
staff inspector for special education. 



King's .College, London, -ho 
announced the award of seven honu- 
ary fellowships: Professor fcler Biker. 
Halliburton professor and held of Ibe 
department of physiology; Protract 
Andrew Robertson, mower of Senate 
and Academic CouikU, 1972-Ke 






Grants 

GLASGOW: Professor W. F. Jarrell. £8,840* 
from AFRC {vaccination of cattle against 
swdflc papilloma viruses): Dr M:, C. Jarvis, 
£30,500 from AFUC (structure and digcilibll- 
Ity of kale cell walls); Professor N. G. Grant. 
5.000 ECU .(joint study programme develop- . 
ThentivPrbfeSsiH N. O. Grant. 6,000 ECU nlsd 
from Coiimbdopof the European Comrmrnl- 
ittf (student uipbort under Joint Study Prog- 


■P'W': 

m'fcK- 

■ i- ; :| -I 


Manpower 


Conunhston ’• (technical' 
tior P. H. Ho lines and 


, . change audit); Pypfeuor P. 11, Hotfnes and 
•' ProfMSdt' 0..-M. Urqubnrt, £145.674 from 
.. Overseas. .Development Administration (foc- 


• . i i . 

j • j 


.* 4 ' . .' \ • . ' ' 

1 1 ■ i ■ 1 'it • ?. 


i %l I .I'll' i v • 

’*'»i ;» : 1 •; 

•*., i ti'l !. :.i • 1 

■ii .iVll !'/! < ■ 


. . u from Royal Society (rc- 
• search fellowship): Professor J. R eldaadVrH, 

‘ - -.O. Owens, £6.ew bora SERC (experiments . 

, with Kelvin, Mqlitz and MJT electron a eerier*- ' 


(on); Dr J. R. Coggins; £92487 from O. D. 
Searie (hkuynthesln of aromatic, ami no adds)] * 
Dr I. D.' Baity. $18^00 from'. World Health ■ 


Ifw 


OrganbaiioB (genelic diversity of Trypanoso- 
X ma thodcsdeitse aeiodem.es); Profeasor G.M) 
Tcfasdale, £39,500 from' Bayer (UK)l.ttl (ttu, . 

' . dies ini Intracerebral hacmorxnage); D# D. R. . , 

• Leader, £ 13,038 from Cancer Research Canh . 

t Ion); Df /LM. Cara^elfand DrRr^Leoke. 

* £18,430 from Cancer Research Campaign 
(human- monoclonal antibodies and primary . 

- breast cancer): Professor- L. C. Hunter, 

' £38,100 boim Lcverfaulfne Trust (devblop* 

menu in profit Sharing); Professor A. M. 
Harper,- £22,071 from Migraine Trust (effects 

- at ATP, adehmiafe agonists and antagonists In : 

. multiple locaUM areas of the brain); Dr W. 

Fitch. £6,500 front Parke Davis and Co Ltd . 

• ( ,4 ondeio^anajMSla ,, );Profe*wrP.DtmnP 1 
. ..son, £5.000 from Scottish Development Agen-' 

• cy (lo<^..ecopdm{c planning unh); Mr C. S. . 

. . McArdk, £18,000 frOmSynlex Research (sal; 

ituy costs); Dr R. I. Preshnev, !)! ,68*. ftom' 

. . .'.Upjofql ' Ltd - (glucocortkckh : and brain ' 
’. 'CUBtoutaJ,. 1 • . ■ . 

...SALFORD ;• *).- 

. . . jMr O, -Oulnr. IIIMIXI from Rugby Fooibull 
,E8agut (healih'fitncss monitoring nf .senior - 
l referees); Professor R,' B. CuntfeJI. £28.457 
. - v;frorti procurement cwcullvre. MInlsin'nf Dc- 
: ttehci.lMsffliicll: ln)&; djft'ptgpnicnt '.ol Mor, 

. . ■SERG liriHvatc studk? .ptt.snil-ulccr uaent 1 
AvitrSk f^oftxro/ Q; Proitcr iind pi B, J - ."; 
: f Wiikc5tdiU‘£2i753. ITOlp GIiXP Group. Rs« ; 
1 , ' i rouch Ltd Issuthesb oC natural pfbdw!ihtj#a 

E hiftn<H^^itiihvfoTm*dt^): PrUfcSsor Y-' 
.arn..(l5.500Troitt Joscph Rowfitruo Memri- 

; rial Turn ihowliia policy.' In >Briialft Ond 
' , : America); Dr. J.. S, Cullqron. (2KU«t from 


Joint European Torus Joint Undertaking (pro- 
duction of weif-bonded films on crvstulliscd 
qiium): Professor F. Wnikden. £20.745 from 
Procurement Executive. Ministry of Defence 
(predict km of flow fields around complex 
shapes moving i-.t Supersonic speeds). 

KENT 

Dr K. M. Wolfe. X63.IHN) from Lcvcrhulmc 
Trust (religion, broadcasting und churches); 
Professor w.- L. O. James. . £20.351! from 
Lcvcrhulma Trust (Carlbbcdn artist*' moVc- 
oientl; Prpfcssdr J. Pavk £ 3 .l 50 front E5RC . 

irom SERC (secondment to SERC as protein : 
engineering programme manager): Professor 
J. R. Butler. mO.IHNI from Contciburv nnd 
Thnnci Health Atilhoriiy nnd Maidstone , 
Health Authority (evaluation nf health promo- 
tion. Initiatives). 1 

YORK 

Mr P D. Robert*. £16.552 from Rutherford 
AOpIcton Laboratory (malntcni|ntfe' support, 
for DEC System nil: Dr M. Darnell. £19,890 
from Government Communrcailons hcadqunr- 
ters (coding of speech signals ut low hit rnlesliv 
Dr T. B. Shclil-Small,- .£1 . HXI from SERC 
Innutyilcal and harmonic univalent functions):. 


Medical Research Council (antlpolytic action 
of Insulin. Independent of its effects bn cellular 
cyclic amp): Professor P, T. Emmerson and Dr 
I. Hickson. £88.445 from MRC (DNA repair 
and genetic recombination in E, coil); Dr P. 
Hitchcock and Professor B. Randell. £187.106 
from SERC (multiple language distributed 
host and target Integrated project support 
cnviromcni): Professor J. B. Goddard. £8.130 
from E1U Informatics (availability, edit and 
use of telecoms, services within the -northern 
• region); Professor J. B. Goddard nnd Dr S. 
Opcnsnqw. £4 . 370 from Scoiliili Development 

proafanime): Dr A. R Hawkins. £39.435 from 
SERC (molecular analysis of regulation. of the 
qul gene dustbr ih ’Aspcroillus nidulans): 

. Professor J. R. Cunn. £24.34 from NERC 
(hydro thermal circulation patterns and water- 
rock interactions associated wlih genesis of ore 
deposits): Dr A. Stephenson. £32.286 from 
N ERC (magnetic remcnancos of gyromagnctlc 
Origin in rocks and other magnetic materials): 
Professor R. H. Roberts. £4.026 from SERC 
(visiting fellowship: Professor KhaWhlkov 
from Moscow - wotk on fluctuations in 
contlnuin mechanics with particular reference. 
> ■ 


Ivtic action to supcrfluid hell): Professor G. B. Wcthcrill. 
on cellular £l.05U from ESRC (survey analysis): Professor 
son and Dr F. Goodridge. £3.000 from Electricity Council 
iNA repair (sieve plates electrochemical cells from pro- 
oil); Dr P. duction of ethylene and propylene oxide): 
I. £187.106 Professor F. Goudridge. £4.747 from SERC 
distributed (teaching company programme with George 
ct support Angus ScbIs): Professor R. N. Parkins. £8 .477 

urd. £8.130 from MeD (application of J-intcgrol to stress 

i. cdst and corrosion testing); Dr R. L.Townsin. XI2.00U 
c northern from SERC (support for West European 
nnd Dr S. Graduate Education on Marine Technology 
rvclopmcnt Secretarial): Professor D. G. Armstrong. 

£10l5 froin Pioneer Inc. USA (sllugc inocu- 

19.435 from ’ * 

olionof the WARWICK 

nidulans): Professor H. Dalton. 5242.455 from nn Amcr- 

om NERC lean company (biotechnology project): Dr G. 

and water- 1. Jenkins. £48.790 from SERC (pholarcguln- 


Professor Roy Albert IVTsbey. fieadof 
department of German, King's; Di 
John llbton. director, Hatfield 

Polytechnic; Dr Arthur Dlriwp.dcptf) 
director. British Museum (natural Hv 
lory). keeper of mineralogy; Mr 'Do- 
mas Sumner, headmaster of 

Archbishop • Tcnnlson Orannu 
School. 1960-74. Ms Poutin' Webb, 
organizer, rcllgioui broadcasting. 
BBC. chair of community ud met 
relations unit, 1976-79. 


methodology for business to match manufic- 
turlng systems to corporate strategy); Dr L A 
Bell and Mr M. W. Merson. COJWM fr®» 
Metropolitan Borough of Sollbull (cv*lu*tk» 
of metropolitan vocational cdufcitiowl pw- 
led); Dr R Si J. Hill Neill. £2.239 torn 
Nuffield Foundation (children's 

f lures of teachers' non-verbal stanajs): Dr « 
Policy. £904 from SERC (UndiMa h 

^VTSS^SSftSpi 

Energy Research Establishment (prrtm»2 
microbiological study on cly com ir« 
Elstow)'.' Mr I. Watson. £22.500 from M» 
power Services Commission 
tension programme I): Mr 
£7.353 from Department of EmpWWt 
(workplace Industrial relaimw survey): on- 
B. Ell i is. £2.60) from Maipovw Seoim 


lion of transcription of nuclear goncs eneMding vcy t: Professor K 

chloroplast proteins): Professor D. H. G. . SERC (diffusion 
Crout nnd Professor J. E. Baldwin of Oxford. semigroups); Dr 
£19.750 from SERC (stereochemistry of eh- SERC (Monte C 
zymie C-S bond Information); Dr P. Moore. comnton scnllcrl 
£15.000 from SERC (mulllnuclcar NMRprobc 9.934 from EEC 
for Broker WH 180- WB apectromolcr); Mr T. Dr D. Oollie, £2 

J. Hill. £60.1183 from StRC (developing u life coordinator). 


SERC iauiU5ion procx»« - 

semigroups): Dr M. J. Cooper. £IO.MOj^ 
SERC (Monle Carlo simulation) 
cnmptnn renllering): Dr G. J. nyww- _ 
9.934 from EEC(sp«inc heal d 
Dr D. Oollie, £20>9O from ESRC (*»■■* 


ij-qlrilng needs of NHS architects). ' 

’NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE . : «• ' 

.Professor B. Dl' Burns; and ‘Dr A'. C. Webb. 
£545 from Wellcome .Trust (ncurofrfiysioiogy 
of behaviour arousal and sclcctiye attontiun): 
• Dr M. Kchoc. 52-500 from Enzo Biochem (he 
(Identification of DNA -specific sequences as 



Open 

University 

viewing 


pqhiuhsaturaied'faliy aqld? In iicaimcnl of.'. 
-. 'mult WC srtdrojU);Dr B. E. Argcrii and DtjJ. . . 
I. Gntcspic. £979 from SmilhWirw 1 1982) 

. Foundation . (IhsuC cllltur^ .rtficroscunc (or 
research Into , epithelial, transport and.-’ 

- cmhryogcncsix); Dr J. I. Gillespie .raid Dr- S.- 

- McHanwell. £865 from Smllhkllnc. U7S2). - 
. -'- Rwndatlon. ( tissue culture 'materials for rc- 
’-. fearch into cvalualktrl of the ralerif H' and 

Cr* an the initiation of neural- ettn - cell - 
mlgiutlon): Professor R. M. Harrison. £16 j 3U2 - 
ftom Historic Buildings nnd Monuments (New- *. 


Saturday April 27 


MB . Sodeiy. education and tfia Siato; Working tn 
7.ia 

• -.. ■ UlWrfe* (S341: 4), ; . h 

TAB Uodc marina Spine <tndTlmo:.Mi<klag fime 


feOO Ph|k»opWca! PtoHemt. W|llg<ntuln utd the . 
", qnerf tor me*nlpg(A3l3; ptog 5J. ; . 


M0 wmld 


Sunday April 28 

BBOI ‘ 

B.4B Telecommunlcatitm Systems. Data Tnnrnilx- 
.sion networks (T321: prog «. 1 

7,10 Crustal & Mantle Processes. Porphyry coppor 
deposit! (S336; prog A). . ■ ■ 

748 M«i«kils Prpcasilna. Aluminium , in l-yne- 

i- mouth (T352: proa 5). . 

' 84M aanetics. The rlf sywem (S299; prog S). 

B48 Thu Nature of Chemistry. Tlie liofflo experi- 
ment (SJ04: prog 12). - 
BBCS - — 

'BJSti Ethnic Minorities and Cbmmunity Relxitans. 
The promised land; a postscript, part 1 (F454: 

1 7.1 B •. n i ! roi'u d I on to Sociology,; Life History 

Interviews I (D207: proa la 
. 7.40 ChanghmBrit^.CMnung world. Die Plan- 
ners ana the Planned: r a woman's hospital? 
(D2P5; proa S). • , 

' ' BJH Elements o [Music. .Hsnno'py (A74I; prog3). 
8J0 Cognhtve Devclopment. A year of thtmae fn •’ 
: threc.dtltdrtn (E5 m; proa 5). i. . • ' 

.BAB -Mathcfflaikal Model! atm Method*. Fdreenytr.. 
'• ' Ingln'ietlon (MST2M: prog'll). . „ 


Tuesday April 30 

BQQ2 . 

feBB* Social Sciences fbn ■*<•<» « WIf * . 

»*• 

ms a Villrd ^Idiniillcs Tlie fB^erfan O'* 
(11204: prog 8). 


R ^^WLncraround.,k,ncc.ro.<Irr^' 
5 (DI02; prog 6). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) . ; ^nnraUriW 
2940 Upon Fbrom. Information P^l' 

students. l. T , hh t. joftbte.afb- 

23J0* The Enll^ummoni. SctWu.wj' 

bio. Mr Olbbon (A2W: P”*" - . 

Wednesday' May 1 

Arts foundation mu . r ^' • 

-Dream’ (A101; pr^j puiW** 1 
agAt)* Telecommunlcarion . 

lion network* (TMLj*®* fcigra* 1 * 
aaja* BlotoiV: Fonm >n d Wctknii way* .. 


. <l:C.)Hmdy, EUp2l ffom SERC (thermal map- 
phdg of uchnh dex'diopments adofl wirimc - 
, Htolrig Icchtiiqtkii):' Professor A. C. Hardy 
r BttWr T. J. WifisbTre. £53.00(1 from SERC . 


740 Science foi 


tdaikur riwrse. 


Stw/tTartx and ' ' 'IMS ; Numerical cbrrtpotatkm;Di4 SlmpleJt method ’ 

• ; . ... • nzuii -u- ■ . . ■ L 


hCnhnl defects In hulhj hi a contt racttonlvDl S.; 
. Ycamtm and Dr R; C fltynor. CI5,HI2 jrpirf , 


' Modern Art 

the art matket: ShuciUo*! 


(E1SJ: prog 3). 
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I 1 ;;- 

; '/M: 

[ ; S:* 1 I : 
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The American International 
College of London 

LECTURER II IN 
---- DRAMA AND 

COLLEGE PERFORMANCE 

Richmond College seeks a well-qualified and experienced lecturer 
■ in Drama and Performance who will also be expected to administer 
these subjeote within the Division pf Fine Arte, Muaio end Drama. 
Candidates should have a degree In Drama and be experienced in 
both the UK and US educational systems. 

The successful candidate will be expected to make a major 
contribution to the teaching program In drama and performance 
and to have a broad range of-axnsrtlee wfthln th e subject with a 
particular emphasis on practJcal performance skllfs. * " 

8a/ary will be determined by qualifications and experience, but will 
Wl within the Burnham Scale range tor Lecturer II (£7,648- 
*12,099). The appointment commences 1st September, 1985, 
farther Information about the College and the Division of Fine Arts, 
?PP ■nd Drama togathar with a detailed job description oqn be 
obtained from the Aoademlo Dean’s office. Letters of application, 
the names of two referees and full currlpulum vitae should be 
.Wxnltted to: Dr. Robert E. Kuehn, Aoademlo Dean, Richmond 
‘ »*BftB, Queens Road, Richmond, Surrey TWI0 6JP. 

• . (70624) 
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i: A- ' 


CHAIR IN 

COMPUTER STUDIES 

AppHcaBoraaralnvItodtoranoiriyGro- 
atod Chair htha Department of Oompujar 
StudlM.TheOapartrnentraquIraABCom- 
butoraetontWMh proven rMaareh abl- 
hy and rapuiaBon trito wf ba oapabta ot 
attracting roeeereh funds and dawioplng 
Unto vMtoOmorqanlaatans both hMe 
and ouWde the UNveftty.^ Thara are eev- 
oral otrtaNWod inu of work In the prot- 
on! PepartrMrrt, bul TharqwMy «.th* 
peraon tppototed wM be much mom 
hnportafltthtfi Naorhar apodal mtareat 
S4Lwy wK ba wttWn the wofeaaprial 
fahga (currant mWmum 618,070 arid 
to nfAsw bom ,liAprt0: Rirthar 

partcul«iitoappnoaBMfefri»mayba 
obtakted.bsm too RagWrar. Informal 
anquHaa may ba mada to Mr.H. W. 
Paksa,Haado( Deportment. 


Loughborough 


lafoMamMa 

(70618) 



Imperial College of 

Science, aftd 
Technology 1 , r ; 

Uaiverslty oflxmdon 

TEMPORARY 
• LECTURESHIP 
IN THE HISTORY 
OP SCIENCE 

..^s^ssi^ste 

5S5XS! 

Allowance. U.S.8. 

-.Furthar 

Profanor ' z. A. 8llbenjtpn, 
umlSiJtlea. Snparlal Collepa. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

New Blood 
Lectureships 

Applications are invifed from suitably qualified candldales for 
the following lectureships tenable from 1st October, 1985. 


fllocberolrtry/Bofany 


DEPARTMENT <*) RESEARCH AREA 

Aeroaaullca & Fluid Aircraft systems/itroclural dynamics, 

Mecfiaalci Including aeroclastlcity and active con- 

trol of structural dynamic reipome. 

Rtf. 54427. 

Closing date for applications: 24.5.85. 
BIocbHslttryJBotany Plant biochemistry and molecular 

biology, plant growth substances or 
differentiation and the applications of 
recombinant DNA technology to these 
systems. 

Ref. S4S0T. 

Closing date for applications: 6.5.85.’ 
Btochemlstry/Pharmacology Molecular mechanisms of receptor 
functioning in the areas of growth 
factors. JymphoWnes- and mlcrotrans- 
millers ami the application of mole- 
cular biological techniques. 

Rtf 5449T. 

Closing date for application*: 3.5.85. 

■'Clvfl Engineering : ■ ■ * ,COmpu|er aided design with particular . 

emphasis on nnmdrfcai modelling with 
respeej to dv|l engineering. ", 

Ref. 54SIT. '' 

Closing dqle for applications: 8.3.85. >\ 

Mechanical Engineering Advanced manufacturing technology: 
Computer integration of design process 
selection and flexible manufacturing, • 
with emphasis on communication. 

. ' . Rtf.JiSST. ... 

Closing date for applications: 27.S.85. 

Neurology A'lrotogy To establish an interface between 

'• '.clinical nourology and the molecular 
" " based technologies available fp the ' 
Institute of Virology. . • 

.. . . ■ Ref 5457TJ 

; „• ' Closing date for appHcntlonj: 17 .5.85. 

Psychology .’ ’ Cognitive science.; Knowledge acqui- 

•• sliion .and organisation, nnd the nature . 

of expert undemanding in some field 
. • . ^ - - such as physics, mathematics, com- 

, puling or Ir^Jc. 

• ' • — ' Rtf S445T. 

_ . Closing date for applications: 15.5.85. 

, Candidates for New Blood posts should be under 35-ycajs (38" 
for clinical posts) and not currently holding a permanent 
university appointment. in the U.K. . . , • • •• 

Salahy for non-cjiriical posts «Rll be ofi Lpetufers' ^cBle . 
(£7*520-£I4;925, under review), with placement according to;.-'.' 
age^ qiidlificalldns and experience.' Salary for itic clinical post 
will be on (he scale for clinical teachers, the maximum on the ./ 
Lecturers’ scale being £17,560 (under review), wlih appro- : 
pfiate honorary grading being delermlned by the Greater : 
Glasgow Health Board. 

Further particulars for the above posts may be obtained from 
the Academic . Personnel Office , University, of Glasgow. 

■012 8Q0, where applications (8 copies; 12 copies for clinical ( 
post), giving thenamei and addresses of itiree referees, should '' ! 
be lodged by the appropriate closing dale. . 

/u reply, please qiipte nlemu refereiict number. • 


Btochemlstry/Pharmacology 


• Clvfl Bugtaearfaig 


Mechanical Engineering 


Necrology A'lrotogy 


Psychology 


(70638).. 


Univpraityof . - 

''.-./."Exeter 

Department of itoonomiea 

Applications qr® Invited Ton 

TWO POSTS 
. .Qf TUTOR. 

tenable IW 
Saptembar op 1 

- Thp salafy w*U bo £6.600 
.p.a. (under review).. .. <, . 


particular* ■' . art . 
tti- the Parsonnsl 

ramreas ihould ba aarit by. 85 - 


SallabOrv and Wellfl 
TBeolpgfcal College 

DIRECTOR 
OFPA8TORAL 
THEOLOOY •. 

Fuil (terslls from tjt8 Wfr 
pal's Secrelaryi > _ lfl Til* - 


b!W8 


iW 


Coleg Prifyegol 
Gogledd Cymru 
University College of 
North Wales, Bangor 

Department of Pure 
Mntti omul ice 

(A)S.E.R,C. 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIP 

Salary range i- C7.580 - 
CB. 4SO par annum 

(B) DEMONSTRATOR 
IN MATHEMATICS 

■1TO' r 20®J l Jj? ro rate*-. 
£6.000 ■ £7 .SSO par annum 


<A1 Thin la ft throe year 
posiUon a tar Ung 1st October, 
* 080 . for research Into ‘Non- 
ebeltnn bomotopical and 
homological algebra ’ under 


Professor R. Brown na Inves- 
tigator. 

Applications ore Invited 
from candidates with exper- 
tise In algebraic topology, or 
with wldor Interest tn the 
■ppltratlon of homological or 
categorical methods. 

Further detects of the post, 
may be obtainod from the 
Personnel Office. 

CB» A position as Usman- 
strstor will I bj _ available for 
)bo asaglon 1983/86 and pose- 
‘blx also for 19B&/87, starting 
. Jat October, 1885, 

39«s_. salary ‘ will bo . el the 

montfiBl (subject to 
■ - < View), tone longer contract i‘ 
. would be available for. sod 
preferenca. will ba given, to 
.appointaaa whose reaearoh In-* • 

, te reals fit with |ho|a of- the 
Oepertmont or Pure 
Mathematics; such .arena n 
. Algtabraio Topol ogVi Category 

5l2S. 4 ?‘JJ32 oJ( !2' c *k Algeb- 
aroup .Thaon*. Operator . 
igebras, would be partlcu-. 
*”rtv appropriate. It la esoan* - 
■«>!«'« any appointee be 
cabable or demonstrating In 
laboratory classes and mark- 
ing homework for first year, . 
computing and numerical 
analysis courses 

- Further details or the De- 
partment or Mathematics and ■' 
.g» ' ja y n t fon- ■■ - lit ^ Purs'- 
Mathematics may be obtained 
rromjproreeeor' H, Brown,' 
DSpartmant ot . Pure ■ . 
Mathematics. 

Applications (two coplen 
giving curriculum vitae and 
asperlenca together with'. the ' 
names nnd adfdrneses or two 1 
referees should ba a ant to ths 
Personnel Office . U/ilvarglty 
Collage of- North Wafas, Ban- 
gor. dwynedd x,ust spg. uy • • 


University of - 
St Andrews 

Department of Bnollalt 
Applications are Invited for 

ntowprary 

lectureship 

ror maximum of two < 
• October 188B. The J 

I as&as?"S-Tf«*- 

' SSff’fi! {'•hflUsB* anif .XJterg: 

; to tlia lltorafura or the' 
Ecniiiih “W Inrludlno some 

onfftSK ftWQPUt jm * 

. P^p oonurn, itdrUno AAlsrv 

MAH* 1 - 1 ® 


The University of 
The South Pacino 
Suva, Fiji 

LECTURER V 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

• Pont 83/35 £ . 

Applications are sought for 
the above position which will 
Involve coordination and dg. 
valoplng the program ma for 
the binloma In Health Admi- 
nistration at tills Uhf vanity In > 
liaison with appropriate gov- 
ernment bodies, and also 
teaching in some of -the more 
apeclaUaed courses, such a* 
Pacific Health Core Systems, 
Management of Health Sor- 
vlces. Hols of i he Health 
Administrator. Research 
N*»thodoiogy for Clinicians 
and Technicians. Nursing 
Administration, Health Admi- 
nistration Project. A flood 
Honouraor Master’s deg raa In . ’ 
a relevant discipline, and pro- 
fees lone | end administrative 
experience In health adminis- 
tration. particularly In a de- 
veloping country, are essen- 
tial. Postgraduate qualified- . 
Hons and prafaaalonal 
a ccred Its t lon/me mbers hip 
within « role 
are desirable. 


Salary will be In accordance 
with qualifications and ex- 
perience in the Lecturer 1 
aoejei Pflia.BBi • 18.919 or 
SS'IiPLn- Lectumr acalsi 

El »,»« - aa.aia cei » 

.Pfll.48 on 9.4.99). 

M Appolatmant jvill be for a ~ 
fixgd • term - contract or three . 
-years, fn addition the Uni. 
vanity 


salary. Sppriintn&ent alio-', 
wanes and, subject tp the , 
University's current hauiUm 
. policy, ■ .partly . furnished. 

At - » Cental or 
*■3426 of salary. The Uni. 

, varsity will comrtbute a sunt 
equivalent to 10% of the-y.-. 
appointee’s salary towards- 
his superannuation obliga- 
tions. 

^Candidates rihtnild send . 
Three Copies of their cUrrlcu- 
I**™. vitae . with full personal 
particulars. names and 
■ridresaaa of throe referaea 
,;M«d date of ^rallablllty, to the 
- Hto University of 

.ths South Pncmr, p.O. Box 

1168, Bum, FIJI, to reach him 

no. later than 7 June 1983. 


provides gratuity 

mmawninv ta lBV, of basic 
salary. Spprilntrtent alio- 
wanes end. subject tq the . 
Uni versity 'a current housing 
partly . furnished 


no. later the 


June 1989. 


■ JWSJWr particulars are 
y 1 };* 11 on , r aquae t from the 
?*!? wf r th ® LTnlveralty, or 
’ ' a e c re ta ry General, 

Aasodatton or common- 
n v « ™ 1 « CAppta), 
wr-ttf «S2 London 

. Bfl&as£ StOkff * h - tr Vi 


. Scottish Enterprise i) 
Foundation ' 
University of Stirling ' 

LECTURERS IN 
SMALL BUSINESS 

‘Applications are Invited for 
two lectureships . In Small 

Preference will be 
CH *)«ltoatas who have 
•JJP*rt*nca In ona or more o r 
the following 'are ass 8mal 
2S , -'.W“. ,n i PU Cf* 1 fU-efti; 

ffiS Jffi'-a: 
om.'viin saraswa.!"- 

formed to aagiat In r dir oat log 


diversity 




a» of 


£? 8 «An r *' ,h * scale ' 

vl«nv>. * « under ra. 

- Applicants ehotilb aubmlt ■ 

Ufa ffisrls? 

s-pw&sSI 

WabBABr 

Jl HI 


’ , ».V| 

.*■ 1 ' I L'- 


if i .‘ : s’ 
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Universities continued 


nihe 

limericks 

technological 
university 


NIHE evteta lo meet the need for higher-level education 
created by (he developmenl in scale and sophistication 
of I ha Irish economy. 

NIHE is composed of 3 constituent colleges, Engineering 
and Science. Business and Humanities. Programmes 
of study are offered lo Bachelor. Masters and Doctorate 
levels and there are over 3,000 students curranlly enrolled. 
ThB second phase of the campus development, recently 
completed, has doubted Its capacity. . 



technological and R & D organisations. 

The College ol Engineering end Science. NIHE. Umerfck 
Invites appUcaiforiB lor vacancies created by opportunities- 
fr om I he phase IB developmenl in the following areas: 

APPLIED 

MATHEMATICS 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT. LECTURER 

Preference will be given to candidate* with experience and 
research Interests in areas such as stallsllcs. operation 
research, applications or mathematics in engineering and . 
applied science and applications of mathematics in 
computer science. 

ELECTRONICS 
AND COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 

Preference will be given to candidates with experience and 
research interests In areas such as computer architecture, 
operating systems, microprocessor engineering, software 
engineering, computer networks, computer graphf 08 , 
computer sided design, circuit design, communlcallona 
theory, cable and satellite communications, optical and 
microwave communlcallona, digital signal processing and 
remote sensing, Industrial automation, power electronics, 
electrical drives, transducers and instrumentation, semi- 
conductor technology, device physics and labricaUpn. . . 


MATERIALS AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY 

I , SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER - 

preferen ce will be given to candidates wit heocperleriae and • 
research IMereata In areas. such as engineering materials 
•• blb-organlc chemlsliy,- btotechnotogy. and Industrial 

. v :chemffity/dwn^ \ 

: Cjffiidklaitee io» the above posts must haws S • a - : 

; | ; r 

INDUSTRIAL, 1 
MECHANICAL AND 
v PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING , 

LECTURSR/ASSISTANT LECTURER 


Ml i M 


research toteresteTri areas Induffi 
finite element techniques, CAD/CAM 
control, operations management am 
fng applications such as simulation 





rng applications such as simulation 
• systems. 

1 Candidate* lor .the above posts should be weir - 
•j . ctualHtod academically. Preference wW beaten'-- •: 


i- 'wffh hujisWi.: qudBicpftgn* may, besoms 'eligible, lor. 

; . •/. JUJjjgjp ? prbhwsoren!pa v ae .■thesB/bdoc^a $ 

• SALARY SCALES: ^ ‘ : K: ■ 1 ” '• ' 

. ‘" Senior Lecturer IRE2§,7^ ejuv, ' ' - 

jf / ■ 




: j • omee,.pie rtroenaunsunite for Higher EdUbetton, ; 


mm 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Department of Chemical 

Technology 

PROFESSOR 
AND HEAD 
OF DEPARTMENT 

(Ra-advertleenrent) 

Applies I Ion* sro Invited for 
the above position In the 
Depart man t of Chomlcol Tecn- 
notoov- Tha Department 
offers' doaraa oaunea In Ap- 
plied Chemistry (analytical 
chemistry). Food Technology, 
and Mineral Tachnolagy. 
Thera aro also plans to pro- 
vide postgraduate diploma 
courses where approprlsta. 

The Unlvaralty soeka to 
appoint s well qualified appli- 
cant In any or tha above fields. 
Applicants should preferably 
possess a higher degres. have 
had considerable relevant ex- 
perience In tertiary academic 
Institutions, research estab- 
lishments. or Industry. He or 
she would be required to 
provide quality Is Marsh Ip in 
both teaching and research. 
Present research la orientated 
towards the Industrial, en- 
vironmental, and community 
needs or Papua New Guinea. 

The position la currently 
vacent. 


Previous applicants need 
not re-apply es they will be 
considered elono with other 


applicants. 

Salary! Professor end Hoad 
K84.399 per annum plus Head 
of Department allowance 
K1 , 100 per annum. <K1 = Btg 
0.7973 approx.). 

Initial contract period ia for 
approximately three years. 
Sonants Include a gratuity of 
34 K taxed at 3%. appoint- 
ment and repatriation ferae, 
leave fares for the staff mem- 
ber end family after 18 
months of asrvlco. aettllna-ln 
and settling-out allowances, 
six weeks paid leave per year, 
education rarsa and assistance 
towards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
plan and medical benefit 
schemes era available. 

Detailed applications (two 
cop lee) with curriculum vitae, 
toaether with the names end 
addresses of three referotui 
and Indicating earliest availa- 
bility td taka uppoat, should 
be rscolved byi The Registrar, 
Papua New Oulnee, Universi- 
ty or Technology, Private Mall 
Beg, Lee, Papua New Guinea, 
by 1 July IBB9. Applicants 
resident In the United Ktng- 
■ dom should also send one copy 
to the Secretary Genarel, 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appta), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH OFF, from whom furth- 
er general Information may be 
obtained. (B4383) HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Institute for English Language 
Education 

TEMPORARY 
TEACHING FELLOW 

Applications ere invited for 
e post ss Temporary Teaching 
Fellow in the Ineitute for 
English Language Education. 
Applicants should have 
appropriate experience In the 
fields of: . 

Curriculum Design end Eva- 
luation, end Language 
Testing! _ , , 

In-Service Training or 
Teachers of English as a 
Second or Foreign Language; 

English Language teaching. 

Applicants should possess a 
postgraduate qualification In 
Teaching English as a 
Foreionreeconcf Language, ae 
well os e postgraduate degree 
In an area relevant to Applied 
Linguistics, Experience of 
working In a position of re- 
■ sponsion ity at a high manage- 
rial level (equivalent to the 
post of director or studies In e 
language school) la eaeentlel. 

The appointment Win be 
from 1 October 1989 to 30 
September 1987 et an 
appropriate point on the 
Other Related 1 A/ll salary 
scale (£7,930 - £14,929 under 
review) depending on age, 
qualifications end experience. 

For further particulars end 
application form, please write 
to the Establishment Office 

a ' uoting reference L19B/B), 
il varsity House, Baiirlgg, 
Lancaster. LAI . 4YVV where 
applications (five copies) nam- 
ing three referees should be 
sent to arrive not Inter then 1 7 
jMey 1099. (94388) HI 


University of 


. Deportment o*l»rociu^)on ■ 
Engineering And Production 
Management 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Application! ere Invited for 
the position of Tempore 
Lecturer In tha Department . 
Production Engineering and 
Production Management. Ap- 
plicants ,• should Have an 
appropriate dabree and the 
: preferred area of Into rest is In 
- Production _ - Management 


ure of Automated Moms 
featuring. The successful ep 
pi leant will be loin] no a dyne 
mla department working on a 
wide variety of state of the art. 
totlvltlea ' In . advance# raanu- 
r featuring systems. The 
i appointment will be probably 
1 for one academia year. . . 


per annum. 


rmoroi University of 

llng-ln ' Glasgow 

ranees, _ ... .. , 

r year. Department or Medieval 

Istence History 

free 

CTS PART-TIME 

LECTURESHIP 

s (two Applications are Invited for 

e part-time lectureship In tha 
Department or Medieval Hle- 
sfcrooa tory for a period of two years . 

avail b- from i«t October, 1983.' 

should 

ilstrer, Salary will be within the 

ilversl- Lecturers' scale £7,520 - 

ta Mall £14,939 (under review). Pay- 

luinea, ment will be at ,the rate of 

rllcente 50% of tha appropriate scale 

I King- point. 

m copy 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
\ppta), Personnel Office University of ' 

London Glasgow. Glasgow 012 8 QQ, 

l furth- where applications (8 copies) , 

may be giving; the names end cadres- 

HI sea or three roferoea. should 

be lodged on or before B7th 
; May, 1990. . 

in reply pleaae quota Ref. 

i ... ^ ■ i' r ., 

Won ' ’ Informal enquiries, may be 

uctlon made to Proreeeor A.I.. 

Brown, Department of 
Medieval History, The Uni- 

r varsity, Glaagow 013 BQQ, 

Tel; 041-339 9809, Ext. 369. 
(94387) HI 


Further particulars and a 
plication forme, return 
not inter then 17..May 1 L_ 
may be obtained from the 
'Stoll" Appointments Office i* 
■University : of . Nott 
. .University Park; Not 
NO 7 . 3RD. Ref No. : f 

i. informal Inquiriu may be 
made to Dr. p,. Q’Gredy Tel: 
06M 006101, Ext, . 9987. . 

(94360) . T hi 


Th« University of v 
Sheffield ' 

LECTURER 
IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES 
IN THE DIVISION 


The Unlverelty of 
Leeds 

Deportment of Russian .. 

. fltudlea 

LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTOR 

Applications' ere Invltad'ror 
the above, poet avail able from 
1 October 1885 for n fixed 
1 term of 3 years. 


sun. A native Russian 
or with recent experl- 
. once of teaching Russian to 
BitnlWi native speakers Is re- 
quired. 

Salery an tha XB Grade for. 
.Other Related Stair (£6,600 - 
£8,920 bar - £10,330) (qnder 
' review) ecaordlna to age, 
quallflcettone end akperlence. 

Informal enquiries i may • be 
i . Tnade to ProTeaeor A.O. crow) 
^elrt Mqa . 431751, Ext; 

’ . - Application . forq» ' and 
r r further partlculare.. may be 




■; 07 EDUCATION : 

v' Application e are liivjtod , 
' ■ from men apd women rot the 

holder wftl he Involved In. the - . 
..Initial brelqlna (POCEeecon- 
os ry land In-service' prouram- 


St. George's Hospital 
Medical School 
(University of London) 

DIRECTOR OF 
COMPUTING AND 
NETWORK SERVICES 

Applications nro Invited 
from suitably qualified end 
experienced computer scien- 
tists for the post or Director of 
Computing and Network Ser- 
vices. 

The Hospital Medical 
School ia expanding In new 
accommodation at a new site 
end hoe set up a computer unit 
lo be responsible for all cen- 
tral computing end network- 
ing. The Director will be 
responsible for developing 
end managing this unit and 
this poet offers grant opportu- 
nities for a computer scientist 
With ability end vision who ie 
eleo interested In the academic 
applications of computing. 

Salary on academic related 
scale 3 or 4 (minimum 
£19,36B) according to age and 
experience. 

Application Torme, job de- 
scription and further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the 
Personnel Officer. at. 
OeonM'e Hospital Medical 
8 chool, Crenmer Terrace. 
Tooting. London SW17 ORE. 
(Tel: 01-672 )299, Ext. 

4873). 

Closing date 31 Mey 1889. 
(94393) HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Institute Tor English Language 
Education 

TEMPORARY 
TEACHING POSTS 

Applications era Invited 
from qualified end experi- 
enced Teachers or English as a 
Foreign Language far a num- 
ber or posts as Temporary 
Tutor In English Language in 
the Institute. 

Tha Institute's programme 
includes courses in aenernl 
English, English for Specific 
Purposes (especially in 
academia contexts) and Study 
Skills. Applicants should have 
e recent postgraduate qual- 
ification In T.E.F.L. and/or 
Applied Linguistics end at 
least 4 veers experience of 
teaching English aa e Foreign 
Language, preferably In a 
st-aecondary level Intensive 

F.L. programme. Bxperl- 

.enoe of teaching Study 
would be an advantage 

Tha posts will extend ror a 
minimum of 4 weeks to e 
maximum of 13, mainly, but 
not exclusively, within the 
summer period, end will- In- 
volve up to 20 hours teaching 


.pre-war — _ 

rate of £8.50 per hour, 

Detailed applications ;<3 
copies) Including GV end nam- 
ing two referees should be 
sent to the Director, Institute 


ror English Language Educa- 
tion, Bowlend College, Uni- 
versity of Lancaater, Baiirlgg, 
Lancaster LAI 4YT, not inter 


Ullage, Uni- 
ter, Baiirlgg. 


uauuuBtgi uni "rail uvt muu 

then 17 May 1989. (94389) HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
Ne\v Zealand 

CHAIR OF NURSING 

Applications ere invited for 
the newly established Chair of 
Nursing wltbin.the Faculty of 
Arte at Victoria Unlverelty of 
Wellington, The successful ap- 
plicant will be expected to 
establish a new Department of 
Nursing, develop a Initial 
undergraduate ..programme 
end promote research .Into 
aspects of nuralno,- Quallr* — 
tlons. reaearoh and pub ... 

in the field Of nursing 
considered 


wo 

advantage 

The sOler^ range for Prof ei- 
ears . 1st . NZ$49,319 

NZ$96,602 per annum. 

Conditions of Appointment 
mey ha obtained from the 
. 8 pcr*tary . Oanerel 1 .Assocla 
done* Commonwealth Uni 
ve rattles (Appta), 36 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H OFF; 

the , Administrative 
(Appointments). 


or frbm 
Assistant 


ifngtori, Private Beg, Welling 
ton. New Zealand. With whan 


ton. New Zealt 
applications ol 
1888. (94363) 


hand, with whom 
dose on .98 Juba 
HI 


.. (Ur?) end ln-sarvloe' program- ,<■; Dephrl 
■ V 'I'mee. He or. she' would , be > .. 

exulted ta 'have e: strong". , ..v'lp 
rasaaTOh'. interest, -preferably.' .• ■' * 

, In; * curriculum, , .. .teaching • T,1 

• • • languages - -In . '. Mpqgndary. • • Appl 
'• Bchoole ; end : e sound gnub of , > eitampi 

. ■ the problems of 1 • developing " 7 . « Ihdlvld' 


.. UnlvEraity of 1 ' 

bepa'rtiqei^t of Methemet^ae : < 


1MATIC8 


: AppHeetiods are invtthd fob 

, tereets iSAloebre, ^preference ' 

being . given ta 5 Utug . with;. 


. m a Ft c n ro 1 ^ > . . ■ The’ appoiqtmeht WoUld be , The Fe 111 

Whed with .Oerrash!of with- -!"■ tgr ■tan^monttU' from "Both- . i able forcV 


, TheUniverfityof 

*. Auckland .. 

• v . . -Ney Zealand 1 

'POSTDobTORAL ; 

. ; FELLOWSHIPS., 

Apptlcatlorui aro 'invited for 
Postdoctoral Pel)ovV«hIps. ,to 
comments during 1806. Ap- 
1 plications In any. reOeardti. field 
Will ha Welcomed but profer- 
: ertCB-wlll ba given to thpsa in 
current nrawth^ research areas 
'- biotechnology, genetic, an- 
.' .alneering,' elqctronlcs .'.etc., or 
, rp 'developing fields Of ecprto- 
' mlo insp^srsonce ■ to NBW zae- 
. land, such ea thurlsbi.. 


‘ FelloWshlpe era . ay 


ther one or 









Un, N»afr 0 ' 

Coleg Prityagol 
Gogledd Cymru 

School of Education 

lecturer 

Invited for 

the poet or Lecturer in Mod. 
era Language 
Methodology from 
with recent and aureg^?.] 
teaching experience. 

tiTUST*-* 

The appointment wUl com- 
™?nee on 1st Eeptembar 
1889. and salary according to 
age and experience wiu b?an 
the University Lecturer,' 
scale; £7.920 - £14^983 p" 

Applications (two copka) 
giving rull details of ■£!' 
qualifications, reaaarch bM ■ 
teaching experience, and nub. 
llaatlana, together with lh« 
names end Bddreaaaa or ibrcs 
refereea, ahould ba aom to ■ 
Mrs M.E. Macdonald, Admi- 
nistrative Asa latent, Reg. 
latrer'a Office, Unlvaralty ' 
College of North. Wales, Ben- 
nor. Gwynedd LL37 aua, 
from whom further particu- 
lar a mey be obtained, (Tel: 
0348 39113], Ext. SQ9). 

Closing date ror applies. 

M!(* 10U, ^S< 


University of 
Birmin gham 

Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry 

WILLAM WITHERING 
CHAIR OF 
MEDICINE 
AND HEADSHIP OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MEDICINE 

Applications ere invited ror 
the William Withering Chair 
of Medicine end Headship of 
the Department or Medfalne 
which will become vacant on 1 
October 1989 on the nudgna- 
ttan of Professor Sir Ranpond 
Hoffenberg- 

Salary In the clinical pro- 
faseorlni range, maximum 
£26,080, with superannua- 
tion. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from the .Vice- 
Chancellor, Unlverelty Of 
Birmingham, P.O. Box 3M. 
Birmingham- B19 *TT, to 
whom eppllcetlana <13copJ®* 
1 from overssas candidate) 

nffi i . d (.5i7ir 


Self Ait . 

The Queen's University 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIPS,. 

INGEOGRAPHY 

NBRC BtudootsWpii « 

in low latitude enwronsisn«s 

(Dr. B.J. smith). 

deBtruoSwT* touhniauss; , |Br. 
W.B. Whalley). 

9. The textual 
littoral sediment coin ,wr 
J.D. Orford)- 

App'lmtloo, J" t “32S 

close degree •" 

areas! Oro^ophy.^ 0 ^^. 
Environments! Sclsnc 

glnserlng. . • : 

Further . 
obtained. ■ from! . 

(84984) ,' 


University of . 
Cambridge 
Faculty of EnR)l ,h 1 

tnflVBBsnrf- 


■ thereof tei* . to Df JH 


t^^eftei* . Th^ AjjiJSftd ^b« JB. 




For tw? yeere. ■- 

*_-.i««tione ft«>_ „2?Siep* - 


OftSv 
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Universities continued. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
MONA, JAMAICA 

Applications ere Invited for the following puts! 

MEDICAL OFFICER, HEALTH CENTRE 

Applicate dwuld ba madttl pruinimn with it lout two fain' pou ruhtnukm 
pnetfea. Appointment will be at Lecairsr 1ml. Dutlat lo ba uuhud from Miy I, I98J, 

GUIDANCE COUNSELLOR, 

UNIVERSITY OF HEALTH SERVICES 

Appifcanuihould have 1 Wghtr dngrao ki Cllntnl Piyehotogy or Oxnucrihj Ptychoicm, a 
mH » pongnduue experianre working with young paapk. Suaanful appUcam willba 
ngidrtd 10 axht nalT oftha Unh/army Hulih Sarvicai In tha dmlcpmcnt efi empra- 
hanhrt CounaHIng Sirvtufbr uudama and lo ba Invahml bdw counulllrgofataffyid 
dHlr dapandtnb when Decenary. Special contidervlon u> applkanu vrtth exparlenca 
vnxiJr| in higher I aval aduacloral Huihuibm AppoknmaiK will ba at Lecturer knrel. 

- DmIm u be anumed ai soon u potObla. 

LIBRARIAN ll/LIBRARIAN III, LIBRARY 

ApyScam ahould be graduiuu with profeulonal qualfkaciein. Succauful ondldue will ba 
npictad » ba profl dent In Ebrery automation techniques and procedural and 10 adviia 
on the tuple minting of tuch procedural Ai lome ernpfvui, on [he uro notion of 
caniagglni procedural S envUaged (hi pen on appointed ihould be familiar whh 
oubfukig roudnat partkularly AACR II and Library or Cougrau daudkatlon ind ubfan 
hndng KNmea. Duties to bo assumed as loan aa poulbla, 

SALARY SCALES (under review)) 

LECTURER (MEDICAL) |»27B.B70 x 82S - 31.170 (B) X 32,810 x Ml - 35 591 
UBAAWAN U J$2«32 x B25 - 33457 x 924 - 36/429 (B) X 924 - 17,353 x 987 - 
38.340. LECTURER (NON-MEDICAL) 6 LIBRARIAN IB 023.08 X 768 - 28.296(8) x 
825-33246. 

Up ulln Ml economy class pauagei plus baggaie alkivnnM up 10 US$900 on appoint- 
rw« and normal termlnaUon. Special alowmca up 10 US$300 hr shipment on acadendc 
booki and (etchbig/reiiard) equipment on appobiBmiu. UrfimUhad accomnodKlon at 
10)1 of pandombto salary or hauling ilawance of 20% of ptmkxnbta salary UWi 
canrlbuilori of aquhoTent of 1 0% of salary 10 Superannuation Scheme. Subddbed Health 
Santa. Amul Book Allowance. Annual Saidy and Travel Grant ter idf, ipouM and three 
dWran Truaporuikm allowance to persona who own and operau a motor vehicle. 

Datiiled ippBaclom (three upiei) gMng full pardoian of quaMcatbuu and expariqnce. 
du of bhth. nvuiul atatua. and tha nam« and add rtsuu of three rafarau ahould be »m 

n aeon ai possible to tha Rogbtnr, UWI, Mona. Kingston 7. Jamaica. Applicants incha UK. 
*«fd iho sand one copy to the Secretary General (Appta). Aaaodatlan of Common- 
vnhh tMvaraliiei, 16 Gordon Squm, London WCIH OFF. further «<■««. obtainable 
kwi ekhar aourco. 

170612) 


.. The University of 
Leeds 

gHfrtment of Socle 1 Policy 
■nd Hoalth flervloss Studies 

(Nuffield Centre Tor Health 
Sarvlcas Studies) . 

_ LECTURER 
HEALTH PLANNING ” 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

(DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES) 

ibN^UjANong are Invited for 
Sttjffl!? PMtt® tench on the 
^iplome Course 
neelth service 
including cllnl- 
Mu d "voloplnn aoun- 
wm appllaant 

hrtb?i5«» rtly •'“■Ponslble 

alement or 
Haor she should 
2™ /■cant precttosl «vn„r! 

4l- 

E^Anei'K,. 1 ". tb olmaltH""seo- 
®^ApRifcanta should possess 
"vant academic nualirice- 
1 poat- 
sxperlanoe end/or 

n_ - — — W ClUAllflflnflAiMB In ’ 

f^jfP^nimaiit will be ror e 
hSr 1 - tarmlnetl ng 31 

Stt ‘ rSt.tl?* ** '■ Boeelble 


UIM.te**. . “a iwr n 

tub 1 b£ 5? ' . 1 larmineti ng 31 
fctt ■'TSute 1 u Boeelble 
■WolhHr.'iC. , * r flxqdrtorm 

r^wawone and experience. 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER IN THE 
LANGUAGE CENTRE 

Applicants ahould have a 
solid grounding In theoretical 
linguistics s pecializing In one 
Or mill H 'uf— the —'■roll o wi ng 
srees: (1) Chinese Li nguisUcs; 
(2) Syntax: (2) Soclollnguls- 
tlcsi (4) Language Teaching. 
The appointee wUl be ex- 
pected to teach at both under- 
graduate end Master's levels. 
wK"„ s lead In ■ developing 
Applied Linguistic curricula 
with particular reference , to 
the teaching of Chinese end 
the monitoring end evaluation 
of Chinese teaching program- 
mes, Bud to participate in. 
other functions of the Centre. 
Some academic administrative 
experience Ie desirable. 

Annuel salary (aupqrsnnu. 
able) Is on en 11 -point scale! 
HKf 148,080 _ - 947,960 

(£16.990 - 36,060 approx.) 
(Starling equivalent ae at 
April 10. 19B9). Starting sal- 
ary will depend on quaHflaa- . 
tiona and experience. 

At current rates, , salaries 
tax will not oxoaod 17%’ df 
gross income. Housing be- 
nefits at a rental of 7vh of 
anlary. children’s education 
allownncss, leave, end medic- 
al. benefits arc provided. 

Further pertlculere end ap- 
plloutlon forme may be 
Obtained from the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth UnlveralUea 

(ARPts), 36 Gordon .Square, 
London WCIH OFF, or from 
the - t ’ — 




of Hong 

' — licadana close 30 June 
Hr 


ii; : 

’ Department 6f U|W 




of Statistics 

SJWrArV ’ 
S?hip • 

W 888 ES 8 ION 

wusavsssi:. 


1 Department 6fjJw 

bursary 

Funds ere evallablo for e 
Bursary In the above Depart- 
ment”whlch may be held for a 
period of 1-3 ysare. The 
holder or the Buraary will be 
required to reglator for en 
LL.M. or Ph.D. degree In the 

Detriment apd the tjMtiwe ■ pf 

the Bursary will I be 1 y»"5 ro £ 
en LL.M, cendidsta and 2 • F 
j years far <Fh.D. • 

. However, ha * LLiMs ofinat 
dato'v tenure may b “5fJJ en< iSa 
: nit canveTalQxi. with. . 


umiuiunvf mbs — - — - 

1 the flret yser of (enure 


, i5th! »; 


mrs& net’---' J»aanF?SSvsS 


S'i'S'feRlS-'S'fYlftS 

n ,ir-Hnm . together 


University College 
Dublin 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 



mfiSaUf -1 * m£,5 - 9M - 

Prior to application, furtli- 
er information (Including ap- 
plication procedural should ba 
obtained from tho Secratary 
end Dursar. University Col- 
iage, Doirield. Dublin 4. Tale- 
Phone enquiries 60 32 44 ext 
431. Tho closing date Tor 
receipt or applications Is 
Thursday, 16th May 10B5. 


University of Reading 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

Applications ere invited from 
graduates for the above post 

a tha Office of the Registrar. 

a post la in the Faculty of 
Letters and Bocinl Sciences 
end duties will Include tha 
administration of under- 
graduate admissions. 

Salary on the scale £6.6(30- 
£10,330 p.o. (under review) 
Plus US9AJSDPS benefits. 



Pleaae quote Rer. P.B2. 
Closing date 20 May 1989. Hi 
(80205) 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department or Agricultural ft 
Food Marketing 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited for 
e Lectureship In the Depart- 
ment or Agricultural A Food 
Marketing- Tho paraon 
appointed will be expected to 
Ikieke a major contribution to 
the Department's 
teaching In Business Market- 
ing. and to develop a research 
interest, in the application of 
marketing princlpjea to the 
agriculture! end food sector. 
Candidates must have a sound 
academia* background i , aom, 
commercial marketing expert 
once wogld be en * 

Salary - will ho at an 
'appropriate point on tha Lac- 
turarsj' ■•eelei- £7,520 
£14,929 per annum according 
ta age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Further particulars mey be 
dbtalned from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar (F.F.), 
The University, 6 Kensington 
Terrace, Newcastle upon T 
NE1 7R.U with whom epp..,- 
tlona (three copies) together 
with the names end addresses 
of three rarer sob should be 
lodged not Inter then 17th 
May 1888.(04386) 


Fellowships 


..University of 
Glasgow , 

REBteARCHvv 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN THE HISTORY . 
OF MEDICINE 

Applications are invited for 
_ in 


qSed°/Iolldii of research s 
ure impact or. tsclmdlogy on 

rasa; o.wra 

30 th century- , : 1 ‘ .. 


appropriate akUli or qua|f 


continued 


University of 
Liverpool 
in association with 
Merseyside 
Maritime Museum 

WILLIAM MCQUIE 
MATHER RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN MARITIME 
HISTORY 



The eppointmonl will be for 
a throe year, nan-renawebio. 
pericid at an Initial salary 
within Uie ranao £7,920 • 
£8,920 per annum. 

Applications togethor with 
the names of three rororeos. 
should bB rocelvod not later 


than 19 May 1989, by thn 
Registrar, The University, 
P.O. Dax 147, Livarpoal JJ99 


3BX. from wham furthar par- 
Uculora may be obtained. 
Quote Rof; RV/281. 

(54367) H2 


Polytechnics 


Bristol Polytechnic 

'Madarn Languages 
Department 

Applicetlona ere Invited for 
tho rollowing posts, duties to 
commence on 1 Septombnr 
1989. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS 
SKILLS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

.Rof NoL/4 

Candidates • should- ba 
iduatM with . _ recent 
aching experienca. The past 
has been radically redefined to 
accord with , the. aims of. two 
postgraduate - . . iigcreterCal 
coupa'ae and particularly of tha 
new degraa in Modern Lan 
gudges with Information Sys 
tarns. Teaching will be sub 
stantlally. In word and micro 
proaqnslng In which ability 
end recent 1 experience Is 
needed. Since two languages 
ere taken by most students, 
applications will be particu- 
larly welcome from linguists 
with experience of bit ~ 
office systems, ski 
1 administration -with language 
wor|c- Qualifications and/or 
experience In business would 
be an advantage. 


LECTURER IU 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SPANISH 


Candidates need to be con- 
versant with modern language 
'degree and diploma teaching 
In Polytechnics, having en 
.appropriate level or spoken 
Spanish and a teaching/ 
research Interest in sppecta of 
contemporary Spain, Appli- 
cants with an Interest In 


teaching and developing Sdaji- 
ilsh end Its huskiest applica- 
tions . an the new. B.A. In 
Modern . Languages with In-' 
formation Systems Wpuld be 
particularly welcome, _ ■ • 

iuE^OTOERII/ . ; 
SENIOR LECTURER- 
IN FRENCH 

, , ; RefNol-fB 

gooddeei-es quaiiricetione 
nd experience of , teaching 
French isnauagB' and contem 
arary studies et depr> ( > lave 

,jsr*S!*i l iSaiisffias5i 

a ua gas Course, two post- 
uste secret artel courses 
end e.flswlv enpro ved three- 
year degree, t»e B.A- In Mod 

S rt 1 Languages -wlUj Intarme 
in Srslenta, Applicant will 
ideally pcHMesa e higher de 
in e relevant field, end wl 
expected to have a luc 
ehd feaearth Inioroat Jn 
nomlcs fbr'the.Conie.m 


ideally nomlcs for; the. Con H 

I S , fa*»sn 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

ApplicafonB are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
people Tor the following poate: 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY AND COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 
LECTURER M IN ACCOUNTANCY (2 posts) 

Appi umU ihould be apecinlMa in the eroaa ol either Financial Accounting. Manage- 
ment Accounting or Computerised Financial Information Systems. CendMatM should 
be graduate! with e relevant post graduate and/or professional qualfflcallon. An active 
end proven reaeerch record la desirable tar appointment aa a Senior Lecturer. 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED STATISTICS AND OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

LECTURER II IN OPERATIONAL RESEARCH FOR 
BUSINESS 

Applicants ahould be ebfe la oanUlbute lo the developing work of Ihe Operational 
Research Subject Group and lo die leaching of Operational Research (end also more 
general QuanHtfva Melinda) within courses in the FeouRy ol Business end 
Management 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED PHYSICS 

LECTURER \\ 

Applicants should be good honours graduates in Phyalcs or Applied Phyalca whh post : 
graduate research experience In condensed metier Phyalca or measurement tech- 
niques in modem IT meieitah. Can Ada las are Bought who have en Internet In develop- 
ing Ihe application of physical principles to Industrial meniuromont techniquee with an 
emphasis on Hie use of modem mlcropnxsuor teohnotagy, fibre optica and opr loot 
transducers. The ablfty lo establish an active research base end to abmcf external 
funding is or conaklerBbTB importance. Appropriate Industrial experience wUl be taken 
Into account. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

LECTURER II IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION (2 posts) 

The pereana appointed will make contributions to the proteeskmal aspects ot initial and 
In-sendee (anchor training programmes, Including B.Ed (Hons), PGCE, DP8E. Recent 
mpertonca ot leaching mathemaUca In schools la esaanliaJ. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

LECTURER II IN PRIMARY EDUCATION (3 posts) 

Applicants with recant experienoo In primary schools able to contribute to Initial end 
in-service teacher education oouraae are required. Candidates should have an Into root 
end strength In one arnwra a Ithe following: early childhood education, primary science, 
primary art and crab, irxifl - cl burnt education, micro- computing in primary schools. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

LECTURER II (3-year fixed term appointment) 

This post ii a throe year hill-time con treat to repines a member at stall who le on leave of 
absence. The sueceaslut applicant nth teach communication studies on a variety of 
oouraae nl dittoing Imte lo studentBlnlwilnau. science nnd engine wing as well as on 
the Department's undergraduate degree In Comm unlcattan 8tudles. Ho/aiuiramt have 
proven experience and Intaieat In the teaching of communication stalls ml op an appro- 
priate range ol teaching methods. 

Salary 8catee: Senior Lecturer £11,1764113,128 ibar) -£14,081 ; Lecturer II £7. 548- 
El 2,009. 

App Boston forma and lurlhsr details tor all the above posts era evaJUbto (ram the 
Pamontal Officer. (Dept THE8), Sheffield City Polytechnic, Halfords House, fflzelan 
Square. Sheffield 61 EBB or by telephoning (0742) 20011 ext 2387. Completed lorms 
ahould be ratumod by 10 May 1989. 

Sheffield Ctiy Polytechnic ta an EquatOpportunillaa Employer. Applicants interested In a 
Jobshare appointment win receive equal conikle ration. 

L (70822) 


LIVERPOOL 
POLYTECHNIC 

’ :Hi t>«pa'rtm 0 nt of Spqrt and Rscreatlon Studies 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 1 
JN SPORT SCIENCE 

(Psychology) Llt/SL . 

£7,548 - £14,061 T 

ApplfcaHona are invited fori he above' post. The successful can- 
didate will play a major role In the leaching ol psychology on the 
8poil Science Honours Degree Course. He/she will be expected 
to have a reietarit post-graduate qualification and expertise In 
, one of more of ihe rpjlovvlrig areas: 

, < I) Bodal Psychology of Sport . 

II) Motot learning 

19) Performance oplimlzatfon 

Additional Uutfes may Involve teaching aspects of sport theory . 
and practice and consequently an active Involvement in sport 
would be a distinct advantage. . 

For further, particulars and an application form contact the Par- 
sonnet Officer, Ltveipoot Polytechnic, Rodney House, 70 Mount 
Pleasant, Uverpqot, L3 SUX (Tel. 051 2073581 ext 25ie/2518) 
to tyftom applications mustberefumep not later than Friday 10th ' 
Mey,-fd65, ■ , 

Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunity Employer and • 4 
welcomes appUcaUonB Irrespective ol race, sex, marital status or 

rreX.av t 
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PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
HEALTH STUDIES 

To lake r.esponsIbllltY.fflf tfid fu rf her'Usvelo pnient of 
Health Studies courses In the Potytaohnlo and. In 

B artioular. to act as Course Leader .for. the brpposed 
fploiY^a in Professional Studies hi Nprsing (CNM). ; 
Applicants should hold a ddgree jprsferably at i 
poaiq raduatejevBj), fn the Social or Human Sciences and 
should be qualified in any field of Nursing; they will ■ 
have dampnstratsq e commitment to teaching, research 
snd/pr consultancy snd have had extensive exparience 
, of course design snd administration. 

Salary vyllj-blB ffiritbln the Burnham range for Principal 
Leclurere i{E13,09B-ei 6,4.87), currentl - ' ‘ p 

‘neaopgiijpirnerjt will qo.njmerice on 
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Polytechnics continued 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

The Polytechnfc Is the major provider In the region of courses In 
Information Technology at all levels from technlcfan to taught 
Masters and has attracted substantial research end consultancy 
funds to support its work. 

As a consequence of further growth the Polytechnic has created 
five newposis In Information Technology and Is seeking to appoint 
lively and enthusiastic persons to these posts who will be able by 
virtue of their qualifications and experience to contribute to the 
continuing development and enhancement of the subject at the 
Polytechnic. 

Department of Computer Studies 

LECTURER II (2 posts) 

Applicants should offer at least one of the following Interests or 
spacJafeuns: 

Expert Systems 
Programming Methodology 
Systems Development Methodologres 
Excellent opportunities exist for staff development In a leading 
edge Department and teaching duties will Be arranged to suit the 
specialisms offered. Applicants should be well qualified fn an 
information Technology related discipline and Ideally should have 
practical experience in Industry- 

Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER (1 post) .nd 
LECTURER II (2 posts) 

Candidates should have expertise In one or more of (he following 
areas: 

VLSI and Microelectronic Systems Design 
Digital Communications 
Computer-aided Engineering 
Intelligent Machine Design 
Industrial Electronic Systems 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer £1 1,1 75-El 3,128 (bar) - £14,061 ; 
Lecturer II £7,548-£ 12,099. 

Application forms and lurther details are available from the 
Peraonnel Officer (Dept. THE8), Sheffield City Polytachnfo, 
Halfords House, Fltzalan Square, Sheffield 81 2BB or by tela* 
phoning (0742) 20911 ext 2387. Completed forme should be 
returned by 10th May IB 86. 

Sheffield City Polytechnlo ie an Equal Opportunities Employer. 
Applicants interested in a Jobshare appointment wlU receive equal 
• consideration. . i 




RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE . 

OF TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN • 

SCHOOL. OF PHYSICS ; , \ ' • 

LECTURER 

with honours degree in Physics or equivalent 
qua Hf| cation. Higher degree and Industrial experience 
an advantage. Research encouraged In .one ol the 
rotating areas: . . 

Non-destructive examination, BOW-«aie physk» or 
aspects of Information ledywkjfly such as CAL or 
Tpstiumeriietlon. ‘ • 

Salary range iflefia- £13718 p# anrnjnu -,-v V 
Asstelance with removal expenses.-' . 

Detsla from Secretary, Robed Gordon’s institute of ' 
Techrxik^;.?choothiil. Aberdeen AB0 1FR ' 


Sheffield City 
Polytechnic.- 


1 1 C |7. u i Tfe ) 


;ohaw» 


City Polytechnic of Hong Kong 

Department of Building and Construction 

Applications ere Invited from qualified candidates for appointment to 
the following posts, which are tenable from Summer 1986: 

Principal Lecturer 
(Quantity Surveying) 

Applicants should have (a) an appropriate honour* degree, and 
preferably a higher degree In an appropriate subject area, (b) corporate 
membership of RICS and lei substantial professional experience 
Including teaching experience at degree level. An Interest In the 
pursuit of research work la desirable. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
(Construction Technology 
and Management) 

Applies nta should have (a) an appropriate honoura degree and 
preferably e higher degree In an appropriate aub|eot area, lb) corporate 
membership of CIO0 or RICS and (c) relevant professional experience, 
preferably Including experience In teaching. Industry or research. 

Salary Males (£1 = HKS9.86 on 16.4.86): Principal Lecturer HKS227.760 
to Hk$ 282,6S0 p.a. by 6 Increments; Senior Lecturer HK$ 1 92,060 to 
HKS249,000 p.a. by 6 incremental Lecturer HK$l03,600to HKS1 83,640 
p.a. by 12 Increments. 

Conditions of Service: Appointment to'Prlndpai Lecturer will be made 
Initially on either two-year or four-year contract (arms, appointment to 
Senior Lecturer/ Lecturer on two-year contract terms. Apart from a 25% 
terminal gratuity on basic salary received over the entire contract 
period, generous fringe benefits Including medloal and dental benefits 
and, where appropriate, leave passages, housing accommodation or 
housing allowance and education allowance for dependent children 
are provided. 

Application forms and further Information obtainable from the 
Secretary General, Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PP. Completed forma 
should reach tha General Secretary, City Polytechnlo of Hong Kong, 
PO Box 88441, Tslm She Taut Post Office, Kowloon. Hong Kong, by 17 
Msy 1986; an additional copy should ba lodged with the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities. 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
MARKETING STUDIES 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer in 
Business Studies 

Ref: ACA 575. 

Ttw aueoaeafut candidate wtll ba expected to contribute to the node of the department by 
teaching, admW»trelkxi and issMfoh. The teaching wN be to a variety of levels, 
Pfltffra* sbteto 


The post also frtdudM same raspbnslbflfty for wade axpartmoa placement tor second 
year undergraduates. Appl cants should hold an honours degree In business or other 
relevant dlsdpAne. 

Salary: LU £7,WB-£12,O09, SL £11,1 78-213,128 (Bar) - 214.001. 

Application forms (to be relumed by 10 May 1885) and further details from The 
Personnel Otflo*, The Potyleohnto, Oueenagate, HuddaralteW, HD1 3 DM, Tel 
(0404) 22288 Ext 2224. Please send SAB. 



Polytechnics 

continued 
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Brighton Polytechnic 

Department of Bualneea 
Management 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING 

Salary: Senior Lecturer - 
£11, ITS - £14.061 

Loclurer II - £7.348 - £18,099 

1 Title 1e a key post In the 
developments within the da- 

R nrtment, that Include on 
I.n.A. end e joint degree 
with Turin Polytechnic. 

Applicants should havo a 
good honours degree and 
either a poBt-oreduata qual- 
ification and a significant 
publication/!-? search record or 
experience In marketing both 
at homo and abroad nt senior 
level. 

Application forms and 
further detalle from the Per- 
aonnel Department, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Moiilarcoomb. 
Brighton BN2 4AT, Tel: 
C0273) 693633. Ext. 8337. 
Closing data May 13. 

(84347) H3 


Personal 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Invltea AUTHORS to send man- 
UBCf Iptt i for publication on 
terms. All catagorlM coniSS 

“jsSH? 

MERLIN BOOKS LTD 

Braunton, Devon, EMJK* 
Telephone: Braunton (OZfi) Mm 
tm q 

UNIVERSITY LICTURIr ,, 

psbs M.i-,;. 

hiia-j. ,s-aJsa&^ 

Lumlncss venture. Wrul jS 
THEM 1004. Priory hX, 8 ? 
John’s Lone EClMaBxT' 81 


LOANS TO 9ALARIID WOM.a 

ESffiPBBsS 


Bristol Polytechnic 
Department of Computer 
Studies & Mathematics 

Application* are' Invited for 
the following posts duties to 
cojg^ienco on 1st September 

LECTURER UJ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS WITH 
COMPUTING . 

Ref No L/27 

The Department teaches 
■tatlitlot on a wide variety of 
epurpaa throughout tha Poly 
technic, aa welt ee on Its owi 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


Education Department 

CANTERBURY COLLEGE OF ART 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

Senior Lecturer in 
Architectural Design 

Applications are Invlled for the post of Senior Lecturer to 
direct the Second Year of the Degree with Honours Course, ft 
Is Intended that the appointment shall commence on the 1st 
September, 1985. 

The successful candidate will be expected to co-ordinate end 
direct the project work of the Second Year and to contribute to 
the theoretical teaching programme. It Is expected Ihsl 
applicants will have had at- least several years In practice; 
previous teaohlng experience, although desirable, Is ncl 
essential, A day 8 week Is set aside for practice, consultancy 
" or research. 

Senior Lecturer in 
Structural Design 

Applications are Invited for the posl of Senior Le^rer jn 
Struotural Design to leach In both the Degree with Honours 
and Diploma Courses. It is Intended that the appomimeni 
shall commence on the 1 si September, 1985. 

Structural Design Is taught by means of kjjuja?* 
demonstrations, practical experiments and by 
building pro]eolB. The successful candidate will bettjww- 
to promote the Idea that struotural ooncepta msy inwww : 
built form and to present the subject In such a wa^»i 
underlying principles are made olear to students. Tneusj 
computers In tills field Is enoouraged. P re ytous 

experience although desirable la rwteasentlaLA toy 8 

. Is set aside for practice consultancy or research. • 

: Salary for both posts £11, 175-El 4,081 

.•Application form and further details from 


If :1 m) 1 I iA*l*JiL’i' 


time ob 




EPSOM SCHOOL OF 
: ; ART AND DESIGN 

Applications are invited for the following P°f* n 

DEPARTMENT 

- THREE DIMENSIONAL DESgN ■ ; 

BTEC HIGHER NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN 


THETIMBS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.4.85 

Colleges and Departments of 
Art continued 


Colalste Nalsiunta 
Ealalne Is Dearths 


National College 
of Art and Design 


Afuleallons are Invited for the 
bowing Acsdemlo post: 

Head of Faculty of 
Education 

Salary IREf 6,174 - IRE21 ,364 
The predion Is at tha most senior 
tcademlo level In the College. The 
peison appointed will have In relation 
k> Art and Design Education 
appropriate qualifications and proven 
opemnee In managing advanced 
tori courses. 

Rather partlcufara and application 
bine may be obtained from: 

The Peraonnel Officer, National 
College of Art and Design, 

HO Thomee Street, Dublin 8. 
Telephone: 711377. 

CMng date: 27 May 1986. 

(70639) 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Camberwell School 
of Art and Crafts 

Peckham Rood, ] London «rk 

oUF 

Department or Ftna ArU 

PART-TIME 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS 

1 9?3? UlPBd fram 8a Pt«mber 

Bancor 4 n r. fi ) A “ OC,ate 

Lar“^S’A n ,^ Moclat “ SBnlar 

Both posts era in tha Sculp- 

SE.?n& aw 

/ SPni 1 BXPer, ® nCe *1 B.a" 

(Hons) Degree laval. 

,Sj» ■alary will bo pro rata 

Application forma (to ba 
returned within 14 days of 
this adyor daemon t) end furth- 
er dotal la of both posts are 
available from ftie Clerk to the 

^SETS,:* 6eh “' <~- 

u^£yas.rsas?r~“a 


Miscellaneous 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Chelsea School of Art 

SENIOR lecturer; 
COURSE DIRECTOR 
INMURALDESIGN 

Applicants ora invited for 
°r course Director or 
H/TBC Higher National 
Dfplqaia-cour*e In Mural De- 
lta tor September 1983. The 
»urM la concerned with the 
frWBUvn design potential In 

• *nd public places 
W.te Ute only course In this 
Bililto be validated by B/TEC. 

*" ^Jf UCjHita should ho qual— - 
■rtl*ts/dsaioners with 
•, and/or nrofosslonol 

marience. The successful an- 
■ -(“Jt will ba reaponslblo to 
“ Head or Department for 
rannlng of the course. 

1 fcH££! l . CB . Ubn forms and 
ffW^lOfmatlon are avail- 
SJ2" Senior Admlnls- 

• Chelsea 

ttn°Lwa: M " nre “ RoqJ - 

5 for Senior Lea- 


London Welglitlng 
Ooifrig Date hr receiving 


•his! 1 22If. ta •oltabls for lob 
Kf? 1 applications for a job 
C^.Wolatmonl. will only 

m&KSL? " ubmUtocl on 
Wte i s , 4?j B B r ort i?b 


Northern Ireland 
v£As/ Economic Council 
Deputy Director 
£16,229 - £21,834 

The Economic Council h id Lndepeodeot 
body MUbllihed by ihc Secret try at Stele 
hr Nonhcra Iralead to advise on eco- 
nomic policy. The Council, which is 
chaired by Sir Charles Carter FBA, U 
Co mpmad of o iaruBCmcnt. (rado union 
and lt)cUf(BBBinfiICTatC~*^— * - 

AppUcadou are invited (or the post of 
Deputy Director. In addition to anlkllni 
the Director, dudes will Include an overall 
reppodaOilNiy for (be Council's research 
programme and detailed work on Individ- 
ual projects. Good willing skills are tn 
eaiCBllal requirement for tbo post. Candi- 
date! should have a higher degree and/or 
substantial research experience- prefera- 
bly In Economics or 4 closely related 
dbdplini. 

The Deputy Director salary scale is 
£16,229-121,834 and there la ■ non-co n- 
irlbulcry pemion scheme. 

Application formi and further details may 
be obtained bom the Secretory, Northern 
Ireland Economic Connell, Bulloch 
Homo, 2 Unenhall Street, BeKstrBT2 
8B A or by tele phono from Belbst 232123. 
Completed application forms must be 
, returned lo arrive not later lhan 9 May 
' 1983.- 

. . (70826) 



: DER8YSHIRE COLLEGE 
^ 9F HIGHER EDUCATION 

Science 

WW BXOOD 9 appointments 


J^^rll/Seiiior Lecturer 
^ffltoical Engineering 

Syafcms 


E : Control Systems;. ; - / 

Hpd appropriate indusirial cxptirioice, 
interest and be prepared to teach to • 

r ■ ‘ " . 

i .7,548 - £ 12,099 ' ' ' 

Sll, 175 -£13,1 28- £14,061 : . ; 

Officef. Derbyshire College pf Higher 
Rbsd, Derby 1 »ES iGBj telephop* . 
m 8 , to whom completed forms should 


Hampshire County Council 

^HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
. , OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications .re invited lot the tallowing posts within the Institute- 

0F ART AND design 

tbaiaiy Scale. Haad of Department IV + Faculty Allowance) 

DEAN OF FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND 

e , , management 

(Salary Scale: Head of Departmam VI + Faculty Allowanca) 

°EAN0F FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

(salary Scale: Head ol Department VI + Faculty Allowanca) 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF COLLEGE OF MARITIME 
.. , B STUDIES 

(Salary Scale: Head of Department VI + Faculty Allowance! 
SAURY SCALE: Head of Department IV — Ct4.789-E1B.578 
Haad of Department VI — EI7.397-E19J70 
Faculty Allowance — £1,176 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from The Personnel Officer, South- 
ampton Institute of Higher Education, East Park 
Terrace, SOUTHAMPTON, SOB 4WW, Tel: (0703) 

229381 Ext 312 to whom they should bo returned 
by 3 May. 1985. 

(Please enclose a foolscap stamped addressed 
envelope). 

1 72560) 


openings are Immediately available For full and part time lecturers 
tojoln our lecturing team on professional accountancy courses. 
Subject areas to be covered include Financial Management, 
Financial Accounting, Taxation, Business Finance and Orgar.lsatlon 
and Marketing Management We require lecturers with good 
experience, a sense ofnumour and a dedication to achieve and 
improve on our excellent examination results. 

A morough knowledge of the subjects in the iCMAand ksa 
syllabuses is essential. Salary up to £16.500 p.a. plus car, free 
life Insurance and 6weeks holiday p.a, 

Part time lecturers' fees are £100 per day. 


trainee lecturers are also required to assist with the running of 
courses. Graduates with degrees which inciudesubjects relevant to 
the syllabuses of kma. ICSA, idpm and IM without any previous 
.. .. teaching experience are required, to work with our lecturers. 

Salary from £7.500 per annum with regular merit reviews. 

Application with full cv and recent photograph to; 

1 fit BfodmektACHA, Director of studies, me London school of 
k Accountancy, 25/24 OkiBattey, London E&M7PG. . 


CITY OF WAKEFIELD METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BRETTONHALL 

(College of Higher Education affiliated to the 
University of Leeds) 

AD appolntmonts at L1I/8L laval unless otherwise indicated 

' -Tutor Irt Charge of Art & Design 4 • 

2 Lecturers In-Textlles Arts , 

. (one In charge of area of studies) 

\ ' . . . 3 Lecturers In Drama* • 

r (vrtth Community theatre and Theatre Aria Interests) •' 

• one fixed term lor one year 

. 2 Lecturers In- Music 

(botl) fixed term for pne year) 

2 Lecturers In English ‘ 

(with literature and language In education Interests) 

1 Lecturer In Education . 

(with curriculum and educational studies interests) , 

J fixed term for one year , 

For all ajjpolntmentarecanfpnd relevant experience In taaoNnppwllcgla/iy . 
In schools will be an advantage. 

‘Principal LflCtureaWp rriay;' be available for appropriately qualified and 
axperiencad^reMetee.'.- i‘ r -/ 

8alary SoSles Lecturer l|/&ank>r Lecturer £7,648-213,126, • 
principal Lecturer £13,098 - ^18.487. 

SAB. for further details arid Apllcation f«m» from the Principal 
Bratton Hall College of Higher WuoaUon, WJet 
West Yorkshire, WH 4LG. Fonni to be relumed by 1«h 


jjfc Gloucestershte College 
W of Arts OTechnoiogy 

M^WCareilHIRfi COWtTY COUNBL 18 AX flWAL OPfMTDIIITia OirU)YB| , . . 

Principal Lecturer . 

HaadofBAhbolofRnaArt, . ... .. . ; , ■ 

De^r| ment lnd Pw'B 11 ■ . j_ m ■ ; : 


a practising artist vyjttt. • , : 





itti May 1985. 


Sfe°i?w main course spaciallBniB Of 
a Lane, Gilo 




mm ** Jr* 
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WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION SWANSEA 


DEAN OF FACULTY 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
MOUNT PLEASANT CAMPUS 

Applications are invited (or this Senior poll in a rapidly developing 
Faculty which has undergone marked growth. The vacancy arises 
because the present Dean. Mr leuan Price, has been appointed 
Principal of n large regional college. 

The successful candidate will be directly responsible to lhc Principal (or 
all aspects relating to the work of the Faculty. Hc/Shc should hnve an 
Hnnours degree and/or a higher degree in Mechanical Engineering, 
together with research and industrial experience and Chartered 
Engineer status. 

The Faculty provides n range o( HND/C courses Including Mechanical 
and Production Engineering, Automobile Engineering, Mining Engin- 
eering, and Civil Engineering. Experience of validation procedures of 
CNAA/Univcrsity of Wales/BTEC is essential. 

The Faculty has pioneered several HND courses with the MSC.andthc 
succnsul applicant will be required to maintain this Impetus as well as 
developing MPhll research degrees (CNAA) far Incal based graduate 
employees. 

Salary: Grade V Clb,09S - £17,877 (Under Review). 

Application forms and further details nre obtainable (ram: 

The Principal 

West Glamorgan Institute of.HLgher Education 
Townhtll Road, 

Swansea SA2 OUT 
(Tel: (0792) 203482) 

Closing date for receipt of applications - 10th May, IV8S. 


LA SA1NTE UNION COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Avenue, Southampton S09 5HB 

Tel: (0703) 228781 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
HEAD OF SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 

Appflcatfons are Invffed for (he Important posl of Head of lha 
Science Department who Is responsible far organising and leaoh- 
\lng & variety of courses. fn Science, Including Biology, within the 

■ BEd, PGCE Sndlh-SerVJce programmes, fromSeptember 1 985. 
The successful candidate yyW have - relevant academic quallflea- 

• Hons, be a qualified teacher end have a keen Interest In Science 
Education, especially In the'primary area. 

■ FUfllwr details from ttie Principal's Secretary. 

Closing date for applications 9 May 1886. - . . r 

LECTURER II/SENI0R 
LECTURER in EDUCATION 

3 YEAR FIXED TERM APPOINTMENT 
from SEPTEMBER 1985 

Applications arelnvfted fitom experfenoed primary school teachers 
who possess an advanced qualification In Education ora relevant 
huailRcation at higher degree leyetfn an Education discipline. An 
Interest Jn Special Educational Needs or Curriculum Studies would 
be an advantage. 

The parson appointed will join the team ol staff working on the 
BEd, PGOE and In-Service Education programmes, > 

• Further details from the Principal's Secretary. 

. Closing date for applications 9 May 1985, 

(72881) 


COUNTY OF AVON 

BATH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(Incorporating BATH ACADEMY OF ART) 

Applications are fnvttad for two posts at Principal Lecturer 

‘IttVQlf*! ( r.j-"" 1 j' j’ 

(A) Ba Coiiraa Director. for a BSc Honours Home * • 
Economics Degree 

f or Home Economics within a DIpHE/ 
BEd Honours Degree. ■ r : 

[Jr post (AJcandid ate a. should have specialist qualifications 
In one or.more of food technology, nutrition, ergonoiftlcs, 
or management. For post (B) candidates should have strong ■ 


appropriate to the education of potential teachers of the 
subject. >• - 

Further detail f may be obtained from the Director, Bath 

Newton Park, Newton St Loo, 
^th, Avon aA2 SBAL to whom appl/catfons (no forms! 
jJH? ^ ■Vbmttted by G May 1988. Salary according to 

Ro R ort ' at Prwent £13,098 to £14.690 (bar) to 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


THE DORSET INSTITUTE IS ONE OF THE LEADING INSTITUTES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE COUWTHY. 

W T DEPARTMENT OF 
DORSET ENGINEERING 

I NSTITUTJEprincIpal Lecturer In 
OF HIGHERproductlon Engineering/ 
EDUCATION Production Management 

Applications are Invited from well qualified candidates (or principal 
lectureship h Production Engineering and Production Management Tfts 
successful candidate will be required to leach on engineering courses up to 
□agree level. An in la rest and/or recent experience In computer applications 
In thla flew will be considered Important. 

Salary scale: El 3085 -E 16487. (Thla salary la currently under review.) 
Closing Date: 13th May 1905. 

Further details and appilcallon forms from: The Director (Ref GO fi) Dorset 
Institute of Higher Education. Wallladown Road, Poole. Dorset BH12 6BB. 
Telephone: (0202) 5241 1 1 Extension 240. 


HUMBERSIDE I HUMBERSIDE 





School of Computing and 
Information Studies 

Head of School 

Grade VI 

£t7,397-£19,170 
Applications are Invfled for 
this key post In the College. The 
School currently offers an 
honours degree In Secretarial 
Studies ana Office Systems 
Management a Higher 
Diploma and a Higher 
Certificate In Computer 
Studies, and a wide range of 
! short courses and consultancy 
through the Microsystem 
Centro. It Is expected that an 
honours degree In Business 
fnfarmetlon Systems will begin 
In September 1985. Applicants 
should be well qualified, and 
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^pUcatioft torina and. - 

detail c from; Thu Personnel 
OHfce, ffumbarslde 
_ ''.' College of Higher 
Education, Cotthigham 
!-• ■ Road, Hull. HUE 7RT. 

I ' Teh (0482) 446506. 
Closing date: 10.5.85 - ; 


Cambridgeshire 
■ College ■ 

of Arts and Technology 

(■quel opportunity employer) ' 
Department oTStlanca , 
be from let septem- 

/lilicTURERI 

INBIOLOQY 


Schoolof Science 

Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 
or Principal 
Lecturer 
CHEMISTRY 

S Applications are Invited from wed 
fled applied chemists to teach 
Ical/analytlcal chemistry to 
lura degree level. Research and 
consultancy activities are encou- 
raged. The grade on appointment Is 
dependent on qualifications and 
experience. 

Lit £7,9 4 B-£ 12, 099 
SL £11,175-61 9,128 
(bar) -£14,061 
PL £13,095-614,580 
(bar)-616|467 

Application . forms and 
details Intel The. Personnel 


Nottingham Road. Hull, HUS 
7ftT.TMt<04S2) 446506. 
Closing detai ls J.05 


Harepahlre County 
. Counoll 
■ ' SOUTHAMPTON 
IldSTirun OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION : 




2. LECTURER I 
; IN BIO LOGY 


. \ Seale 

. hSM-EISW? 

(Bar Flfit 214800) 

LECTURER ll/SENIOft . 
LECTURER BOTROMCS MID 
CONTROL EWHNEEIUMI 

•- .* 

.'tTM-nwi ;■■■■. 

jNsK ■ 

. Apploeten tonne . and further ‘ 
po/Ucufa/B from Ihe Personnel ‘ 
.V.OIBcer, Southampton inaSftila of ■ 
Htijfwr Education, East .Park 
■ • Temtee,; 8CXJTHAMPT«V : 609 
jyWT«Wepl»no (0709) 228381 
ExL 312. 

. . Cteelng Date 8th May, IBM 

V/..: (70043) 
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Ring Alfred’s 
College 
Winchester 

APPOINTMENTS 
IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Applications are sought 
rrom wall qualified graduates 
for the Following posts from 
lat September 1BB3: 

HEAD 

OF RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

Goad qualifications In Roll- 
glous Studiee aro Bought for a 

E i era on to lead the team or 
utara In Heligloux Studies 
end Rellnloua Education. 
There will lie an emphasis on 
work at tha Primary level and 
n requirement to contribute to 
tha Collage’* general prog- 
rum me of teacher education. 
Tha aucceaaful candidate will 
be expected to have sympathy 
with tha alma of title Church of 
England college. The appoint- 
ment will be on the Senior 
Lecturer acale. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
WITH 

PROFESSIONAL 

STUDIES 

The successful candidate 
will be qualified In Mathema- 
tlc* end Mathematics In 
Education. A person la Bought 
who will be able to develop 
work li> the curriculum area of 
Mathematics In tha Primary 
■ohool aa wall a*' making a 
contribution to the Colloga’a 
general teacher education 
programme. 

LECTURER Ul 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MUSIC WITH 
PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

A tutor ta sought with 
aound keyboard technique In 
performance and mualclanshlp 
ski lie. The successful candi- 
date will contribute to curri- 
culum couraea In Mualc, tn. 

f iartlcular at the Primary ■ 
ovol, and to the College 'a 
general programme of teaoher 
education. The ability to play 
a second Instrument will be an 
advantage. 


Cheater College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HEALTH 
STUDIES AND 
BIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post available from 
1st September. 19BB. The lec- 
turer appointed will assist In 
the development of an Hon- 
ours course In Health Promo- 
tion and will share In the 
teaching of human biology 
courses with particular emph- 
asis on microbiology. A know- 
ledge of genetics would be an 
advantage. A good Honours 
degree la essential: previous 
teach! ng/lecturer experience 
and poet graduate research or 
ralevant medics l/pa ramedlcal 
experience are daalrable. 

Salary on appropriate point 
of Lll/S.L. Scale (£7.984 - 
£14,061). 

Further details and applica- 
tion form rrom: The Principal, 
Chester College of Higher 
Education. Choyney Road, 
Chester CHI 4BJ. to whom 
applications should be re- 
turned by 10th Msy, 1989- 
„(94373) HB 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

^dingCollegeof Inner Londot 

Higher Education Education Autht 

SENIOR LECTURER South West Loin 

INLAW College 

Applicants must have an Pr< cf.^ [ Binrn.??!!! 11 


expertise In Computing and 
the Law and should bo aula to 
apply title in both teaching and 
research. 

Salary SL £12,813 to a 
possible maximum of £19,099 
(Inclusive of London 
Weighting). 

Post tenable from 1st 
September 1989. 

Application form and furth- 
er details from the Staffing 
Office, Ealing College of High- 
er Education, St. Mary's 
Road, Eallno, London W9 
SRF. Tel: 01-979 4111. Ext. 
3830. Closing date: 3rd May 
1985.(94394) Hfi 


PLEASE MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Napier College 1e to be designated a Scottish Central Institution on 
1 September 1886 < 

SENIOR LECTURER A 
IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

Salary on 8oale: £12777 - £14184 (bar) - £18104 

Applications are Invited from holders of appropriate academio 
and/or professional qualifications. 

Candidates should be able to offer substantial experience In 
academic and/or Industrial practice In areas of Industrial Design 
associated with Engineering and Manufacture baaed products. 

The person appointed will be substantially associated with tha CNAA 
BSo Degree In Industrial Design (Technology) as well as other 
departmental responsibilities. 

Application forma and further particulars from: 

Administrative Officer (Personnel), Nepler College, 21B Collnton 
Road, Edinburgh EH14 1DJ. Tel 031 447 7070. 

(70617) 


An opportunity may be 

lUablfT for. ‘ . ©a , , person • .. 


For each post recent and 
relevant experience In 

prlmary/mlddle schools, le 
sought. A higher degree or 
recent recoarch In an 

appropriate field will also be 
SR advantage. 

The College offers a prog- 
ramme of CNAA validated 
B.A. and B.Ed. degrees;, the 
.DIP. U.B.. P.O.C.E, end e 
marlaa of In-iarrica awards. 
The successful applicants will 
contribute to tha areas of both 
Initial and In -ear vice teacher 
training, 

_ Salary: Leoturer Il/Senjor 
Laaturef £7.948 to £14,061. 

further details 'of the poets 
may bn obtained from the. 
Principal, Kina Alnj»d , s Col- 
lage, - Winchester SG88 4NR. 
to . whom application* (no 
forms) should be returned by 

r 5 r a, r r ,98 B B a 


University of London 

Brttleh Postgraduate Medical 
Federation 

TheCardlothoraola' • 
institute 

associated with the 
Brampton Hospital, 
National Heart EoipI tel and 
London Cheat Hoapltal 

. LIBRARIAN 

Applications ere invited for 
the poet of Librarian. Tha 
Cardlothoraclc Institute le 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


undergoing major restructur- 
ing In preparation for the 
transfer or its activities In 
1987 to. a hew academia ’and 


- Ealing College of 
. Higher Education 

■ rt^CiVBSSBil/' 

^LECTURER 11/ : 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN OPERATIONAL ' 

; RESEARCH/ 

! STATISTICS/: 
SYSTEMS' 

' (SPOSTS) 

Applicants should have re- 
I event Working experience lo 


ing Jn pn 
transfer pi 


research complex on the South 
g|de of the Fulham Road, 
‘London 8W3, N«w Library, 
facilities form part of the. 
complex and tha detailed plan- 
ning or these will be the 
responsibility, of the appoin- 
tee. The Librarian wifi- be 
expected to reorgahtes . and 
Upgrade the current library 
service to meet these changing 


. in the light of tha expended 
responsibilities .attached to 
thla appointment, the posthaa 
been regraded on Or* 1 *” ”■ 


HlHit . 

\er ■ , - National .. .<*&3f floaty 
'.courses,; ■ 

j ^ l ••• 

: ; IN GEOLOGY : ■ • '■ 
• ’ (TEMPORARY ■*. 1 
::'?0fl.0NKYEAII) 

Thi» autw«aaful .. Candidate 

■ ^etsiptorpSl? 11 FetroIogy*JSpS| 
Tehtonto. Process ee to , ff- 1 - 7 
hqnotire ■ .degree 'level, i 
strong Interest inrield 
ia necoBfery, Other tai 
win tgcjyoe , tj tap work • Mi 


return . 
Administrative 

f SsaS?a. (949.89) 


, 5 .L of Highef 1 Eduoa(40D • 

J,*\ r-y-. • Canterbury ( - 


itcstjonal 
t and/or 
munlcata 


: lecturer U/ ^ 

' SENIOR LECTURER ; 


com 
Teai 

-hould have .a „ 
agree in e releyent subject 


O 'euttmssful fee 

old* groun of 1 6 staff 
--u'; Division 

aching on a wide variety o 
‘ ns,' .economics, * 


been regraded on Oreda UB of ' 
'• th*^ tinlyenilty of Londoji 
■ ■ -DBades/or «nJor Library »Wf 
offering a , salary .scale or 
£14.933 Plus 
■ 1 ,£1.335 London Allowance,. 

!.The poet . ra aunerannuabie 
: under U9B end la available for 
three 'year* In the first. Inst 
anoe. 

; 1 ik . ... 

. Applications from Libre 
rlFbf. With appropriate quel 
, iflcatton* : . arid experience 
... an quid .be. In ’the form e, full ■ 


<3ec!ston rnuklng and oroblem • -II ■ ApbllCitloni from Libra 
solving In Induitry. business" »SSSi tefttn appropriate quel 

eervlcSe Or r2^ 6r J Bnoa 


.reaih 


th the 
if three 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Garnet College 

. Downsh Ire House, 
Roehamptan Lane, London 
8W19 4HR 

(Tel: 01-789 6833) 

- Applications era Invltod 
from axporlenoad end approp- 
riately qualified teachers for 
appointment to the following 
posts from 1 September 1BBB 
or as soon os possible there- 
after. “ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INCHARGEOF 
FOOD STUDIES 
SECTION 

A Senior Lecturer le re- 
quired to lead tha goctlon 
Where staff are concerned 
With teaching method olasee" 
for hotel, entering end ralat 
studios for pra-aervice on« 
In-seryiceFRatudent-toaohera 
already, qualified and exp«r' 
enced |n their subjects. Appli- 
cants ihould combine qual- 
ified and experiencad tn their 
aubjBQts. Applicants . ehould 
combine" qualifications In 
education and relevant aublect 
specialism with 'npproprlatr 
Industrial and teaching expert 
■ enca, • ... ' • . 

SENIOR LECTURER 
TO BE IN CHARGE 
OFSECRETARIAL 
AND. OFFICE 
STUDIES SECTION 

*: . <RerAdvertiaament) . 


Inner London 
College 

^is?g^ssr 

SENIOR LECTURERS 
TW0P0ST8 

elona l\y ‘qtml "fled Mcoun££ 

to tearn to courseshTS, 1 * 

least two of the r 0 u 0 ^ 
The Recuiatory FromsJva*?; 
Accounting: 
anced Accounting 


lh ® lwo PO*t*VvUlbe 
f* ll 2ft., by * person able toaFfer 
Auditing as a main subj»ct. r 

Salary Scale: Senior Uchns 
■r - III. 1 79 - £13. 198 
*' 4 -061) Flue £{.03B l Luar 
London Atlowanca, " 

Further details and fcriu 
' *»* application raturiuUi 

within 1 4 days from DspS 
Administrative Officer, SouS 
West London College, fooUna 

?T°M3T V ' SW17 

tleVemployer??34388?° rtU m 


Research and 
Studentships 


The Open University 1 

SERC/CASE 

POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIPS 

INARTIFICIAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

Application* or* Invited (or 
two research HtudonUhlp* hi 
Ardricial IntelllgBRca. Tie 
etudentshipe ara for thrrt 
years, ana ere co-fundid by 
the Science and Eng In eerier 
Research Counoll under the 
schema for Conpenttm 
Award* In Solenca end En- 
gineering, Successful sppU. 

• oanta will have the op pore*- 
I - - I ty to Join the Human Coinl. 
tlon Research Laboratory X 
the Open Unlvarelly In ordM 
to undertake full-tune Pb-D- 
research an one of Bio follow; 
Ing toplaa (or a closely r*lsM 
area): (a) An intelligent Uja 
Interface for the Knowledji 

■ Engineer'* Asslstanl («* 
sponsored by British Ttls* 


epanaored by British T*» 
com). The first tople kll»!j 
to an Alvey-funded 
project aimed st ■tenlflnj'W 
reducing the time needs dta 
design and implarosnt bwiwj 
fault-diagnosis 
projects Interact hyavlllMml" 
other ongoing Al Ma*n." 


olude: knowledge 
and elicitation: ru^j WjS 
tiam theory 
explanation imodals o r nu 

K roblam eolvlngi Int*!",. 

uman-computer Intariwj; 

automatic proanun 
standing end dobuMicfl- ^ 
llel distributed memory mc« 
ala af natural 
parsing. 

The Human c ®®{Jl2Tts**' 
— srth Laboratory h» »*• ^ 

of-thc-art At <S5!*55sn (Jip 


eourc 
Mach 

;nlng i— yy-,. 
common Lisp). 

machlnee, 
H ^ up 


-Sssiw aar»s5Sfr. 

.For rerther * 


ton Kiyg: 
Milton K* 
or .63336 
fere hce D 



■- A Senior Lecturer Is re- .' 7 ferehee DS,. 1 ' 

..sssass^w^waas', .- *Bsaws>- 


rtihMep In 


V- \ ^^® to hPotyteohnic ^ 

.■Ljfljte tnU^ ^ afeltW in l & \ / ■•.' • 

. .INFORMATION ■' 


..concerned . witTir -tench inu 
- methud clasaea for secretarial 
and offloe studies with appro- 
ximately 60 . pre-aarvlee and 
ln-etarvfce FB atudent-teaohare 
-already qualified Xhd experl* 
enced lji, .'aecratarlal work. ' 
Applicanta - should combine ' 
. - r qualifications ‘in Seoreterikl •• 
aubjeota and education',, with 
• • ? axperienaB '. 'm' .up-to-date 
office.- systems end micro- 
. computers • In the -pfi.. else-. 

, t _ . ' bipods,:. ■•• ••, , 

Salary acele in ecporriance 


f Tlj - • F • 


mm n* & 




award 
1' 1984 



r^otureni £l 1 , 178 
(Bar) -*£14,061 ‘ 


jVhpca. etajrtind Point deperfd- 
"• ivino on qualifidaHoris. training 
■v; tend exper/edcai ■ 


; jg Wg JO. daya Vttiia.date. of. 


■ K*et*r . 

V IUSEABCH, 

mxowsHff^^ 

•7 

■ tdethodolofty Kumsl 
annum.:- 

- K?icuiwot 


HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.4.85 


Belfast 

The Queen’s University 
JUNIOR/RESEARCH 

fellowship 

jnhistobic 

buildings 

Institute Of Irish Studies 


University of 
Bath 


Tha Queen'* University of 
Beirut. In conjunction with 
uTe Historic Monuments and 
auUdlns* Branch of (he Da- 
ErtSait of the Environment 
Sr Northern Ireland, la prop- 
aSna to appoint e Junior/ 
OMaareh Fellow In the Inatl- 
krta of Triih Studies for a 
period of two years. 


RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN FRENCH 
.POLmCAL 
literature 


. «sass-jvaTac 


The holder of tha Fol- 
towfhlp will undertake prepa- 
,aiory resasrch to eetablfeh en 
krrtarle building* archive for 
Northern Ireland, involving 
tha location and aeaasamont of 
•guru material, field eurvoy 
•ad the establishment of a 
cttilMua. 


?i£?, rd liJiSL ona W In the 
" lr8 ‘ lnatanco , renewable 
annually up to a total period 
°( tliroe years for a rh.D. 

tlon of tha Head of Sahool. 


Candidates should hold or 
""Wet to gain a good Upper 
Second or first Class Honours 
degree In French Studies. Pre- 
ference will be given to appli- 
cants with research Interest* 
(n Poet-war French literature 
ana politics. 


The Junior Fellow, who 
will be required to register as 
a research student, will re- 
stive an award of £3,43B p.a. 
(under review). After one 
- year there la the possibility of 
tromotion to Research Fellow 
Ml the salary scale £7,981 - 
M.B90 (under review), with 
UBS where appropriate. Ap- 


Applicatlona including the 
names or two academic re- 
ferees should be submitted no 
Inter than Slat May 1889 to Dr 
M.J. Scriven, school of Mod- 


ern Languages, University or 
goth, Claverton Down, Beth 


UBS where appropriate. Ap- 
plicant* should normally hold 
u\ honour* degree and have 
research experience In fields 


Down. Both 
BAB 7AV, Further particulars 
on request. 
(90801) HI 1 


nswrch exp: 

Hth aa architecture, fine art 
or archaeology. Expertise in 
irchlteotural drawing and 
pMtoDraphy would be an 


■dvantaaa, as would a know- 
ledge or Irish historic bulld- 


Universftyof 

Exeter 

Department of Politics 


Application forms are avert- 
ible rrom the Secretary to 
Academic Council, The 

S '* University or Balfaet, 
t BT7 INN. Closing 
dd*i 84th May. 1989. 
IMJ69) HI i 


M. A. In Politics with Spec lei 
Reference to the Middle Best 


STUDENTSHIP 


a Studentship (esrc commit- 
tee award) In relation to the 
above one-year m.A. by 
course work. The coureee deal 


With government, politics, 
paNticai economy and mterna- 
tlonal relatione In the Middle 


Bast and also with research 
methodology. Students gra- 


duating this summer end other 
Suitable applicants may apply. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Sociology 


For application forme and 


particular*, write to: DrT.C. 
Ni block, Department of Poli- 
tic*, University of Exeter. 
Exeter BX4 4RJ. Closing date 


RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Luca* ter Area 8tudy 


Exeter EX4 4RJ. Closing date 

fa».mffi o “' ao eh 


lUaUona are Invited for 
J »«»Hth ooat of Ra- 
. Aeaodato wbriclng- 


Culham College 
Institute - 


m* >k. warning 

J- l,, «i*tor Raaional- 
.,^1* Prulect le 
program- 
■»M |oc*Uty studies. In the 


gagflg-ffiSi e P a~ra 
S r w»p.R?«s: 

gh*m.atructurfno, changes 
Bender relatione. 


This research institute, 

‘ TBITcaf l rt M -'W IU i I l i o-OhunnhlB 
eduoatlbnal role, needs a 

RESEARCH/ 

PROFESSIONAL 

ASSISTANT 


to help the Director and re- 
search team. For this wida- 


,rw * ■wl Alan Wards? . 

* wSd* vim* ,* ho 1 uJt t doaeeae 
ewSdk^iS 1 Borepce hack- 
wib* "SyLfrA B tjujing.a al ary 


ranging poet wa require e 
graduate who la afftclapt, out- 
going, good at written and 
.oral communication and con- 


versant with research and 
education. 


■ Th f Will 

Him* (bSP m Doialble after 


Tha post la Initially for 3 
years. 


Starting salary up to £7,980 
oh the University IB Scale 

(£ 6,600 • • £10.530) plue au- 

B erennuatlon. closing date 14 
lay. 


*[w(urth 
WUUo 


llahment Orfioe,. 
WarancB L194/B), 




re tf5?a °°P l «4> nam- 
hat ta. IL ehould be 


Details end forme rrom: 
ie Revd. Dr. John Oav, 
Ilham Collago Institute 
E), 60 Bast Saint : He I an St. , 
jlncdon, Oxon OXI4 BBB 


Abingdon, Oxon 
(Tali 0239 80498). 
(94370) 


Administratiopi 


£14,680 -£10,000 (piu«btetefH») 


■ * ‘Oohfitotao Education Cd/noll (B7EO 

■ PuWtty and availability of work-related education 
‘‘S152!! 8 [n ' SfP«Parlno ton employment In 'ndustryand 

-.iSSWM* ' 


. _ and Indu^tal experience aa woll 
, emjq/profeaslonal qualjfloallonB, ■ 
jhate Bf^ointmehte will be baaed at the CourvcIPa 
apdlodnta must be prepared to trayei 



Project 

Co-ordinator 


required to set up and operate an N.I.A.C.E. funded 
scheme for the adult unemployed In the Doncaster area. 

For details and application forms contact 
Doncaster Unemployed Workers Centre. Wood 
Street, Doncaster DN 1 3LN. 


Closing date for receipt of applications: 10th May. 1985. 


Morley College 
61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, - 
London 8E17HT 
Tel: 928 8501 


Job Exchange 


■XCITINQ OPPORTUNITY 
ror history teachnr to apond 
1986*87 school year In Call- 


TEMPORARY .6 IH 
'FRESH START 
CO-ORDINATOR’ 


fornla by exchange at Los 
Angelas Community Colleae. 
I will teach U.S.. English 


Required for the Depart- 
mont of Social & Community 
Studies. This hair-Ume post (a 
available on e two-yoar con- 
trast while the full-time work- 
er take* study leave starting 
September, 1B8B. Applicant* 
must have e background in 
■oatal/community studies, 
partloularly In the field or 
multicultural and/or women’! 
studies, together With expert- 


and/or European history at 
college for higher education 
Inner and Oreetor London. 
Position In L. A. requires 
approximately 18 hr*, lectur- 
ing weekly In u.8. history 
and 3 hr*. Western Civiliza- 
tion (mainly Europe). Englleh 


salary plus approximately 
SI ,200 toryoar: will guaran- 
tao by BubBfdy a dollar rata of 


ence of touching and counsell- 
ing adults who ara returning 
to atudy- 


1.50 with tha pound. Return 
fare paid. Tel: Howard Ro- 
aera, 01-940 6719 or Ralgata 
(07378) 48678 or write 3 
Portland Tarrece, The Groon, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

(54345) 1138 


Burnham scale: (0.5) 

5*1.144 . to £6,049.5 Plus 
£493.5 London Weighting. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Full Job description avail- 
■hie from Roger Paggltt on 
928 8901 . Written application 
to the Principal at tha abova 
nddreas by 8th May, 1BB5. 
Equal OpportunlUog Em- 
ployer. (94998) R14 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL. 
300 single rooms, -:99. per 
week, partial board. Apply 
178 Now Kent noad. London 
8EI 4YT. Tel: (01) 703 4175. 
(53156) H33 


U.8. COUPLE wish to rant 
house/flat Cnmbrldan area 


late Juno - early Sept. Please 
contact 0393 860807. 


Overseas 




The Centre for Computer Studies l 
NGEE Ann Polytechnic J 

Singapore -v# 

Director: Rodney Shaw MABSc CEng FBCS EIMA ■ • 


A S ENIOR ASSOCIATE IN COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
ARCHITECTURE - ’ 

is required to support the continuing development of 
THE CENTRE FOR COMPUTER STUDIES, which was 
established In September 1982 as an autonomous 
academic centre located within Ngee Ann Polytechnic. 
The post offers^ 

* Opportunity to work In culturally diverse 
environment; ■ 

* Weil-equipped Institution, strong support from 
Singaporean Government; 

* Proposals to develop LAN facilities; • 

* Two-year full-time BTEC HND; annual Intake 
240 students 

* Advanced Diploma starts June 1985. BCS part II 
exemption applied for, 

* Academic staff establishment of 50. 

Duties and Qualification* 

Candidates should be capable of lecturing at BCS part U 
and HND level, and be academically vyell qualified with 
appropriate professional and lecturing experience ■ 
in computer systems arch! tec bjre. O.ther areas, Of 
expertise may be considered. , - • : 

Terms and Conditions of Service J’ 


This includes accommodation, an extra monthB salary 
for each year completed, a Central Provident fund 
(employees' contributions are matched by the employers 
up to 25 per cent and the whole sum Is paid out fax free 

r . . r a . i. M j rinnimfii nar /vi i Thom 9 


• children* education allowance, the pmount being 

• 1 currently under review. . i * ■ ... • 

a «Ak V> nAA nv: (nithAmtenl 




• based on performance after an Initial peiioa. a t 

2 Oontraieta Sbis Initially for & two or three year period 

• ofappolntrjient. ; 

• ’ Applications: ; '• 

: 


Rincil 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 


STAFF VACANCIES: 
CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 


Applications are invilod (ram suitably qualified candidates Tor the 
following posts tenable from September/ October 1986 - or as soon 


luni/nu pviiw imwwv iew»« ■ - — - ■ 

thereafter as possible - al Chancellor College, Zomba, a constituent 
College ol the University of Malawi. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
LaBlorairiSonUir Loohnin/Riadar In Publlo ASmlnlstnUoa 
The successful applicants will be expected to teach at least two of the 
following subjects, (1) Local Government Finance and ComperBlIve 
Local Government, (2) Development Planning and Public Enterprise, 
(3) Personnel Management and Financial Management, and (4} 
Organisation Theory in a programme leading to the award ot a 4-year 
Degree In Public Administration. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree in an appropriate 
discipline and a post-graduate qualification, aa well as considerable 
experience In the practical ae well ao academic aspects oi admini- 
stration In a developing nation, and should be competent to undertake 
and oupofvlae research. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Leetuior/Sonlor Loot or or In Davalapmeiital/Cllnloal or Induitrial/Ssolal 

Poycholoif 

The successful applicant will be required lo leach Introductory 
Psychology as well as courses tn either (1) Developmental, Person- 


ality, and Abnormal Psychology, or (2) Social, industrial, and Cross- 
Cultural Psychology in a programme leading to the award o( a 4-year 
B.&oc Sc. Degree. 


Candidates muBt possess a good Honours Degree In Psychology and 
a post-graduate qualification, ao well as teaching and/or practical 
experience In Child Devotopment/CUnlcel Psychology or Industrial/ 
Social Psychology, and should be competent to undertake and 
supervise research. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Loctiirar/Senlor Lecturer In Para Mo (tier* atlas 
The Buccosslut applicant will be required lo teach In b programme 
leading to the award of either a 4-year B.Sc. ora 5-year B.Ed. Degree, 
and should also be able to contribute to a tilth-year end-on Honours 
Degree,, aa well as to undertake and supervise research. 

Candidates must poososa a higher degree in any field ol Pure 
Mathematics, preferably with a particular Interest tn Algebra or some 
related area. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


LaolorM/Sanlor laoturorffleidar lo Gtanfcal Pfiyrici 
Loctunr/Santor Lachnar/Roadet la Madam Physio* 

The successful applicants wM be required to teach In a programme 
leading to the award ot either e 4-year B.8c. or a 6-year B.Ed. Degree, 
and should also be able to contribute to a Kith-year end-on Honours 
Degree, aa well aa to undertake and supervise research 
Candidates must posses a a good Honours Degree in Physica apd a 
postgraduate qualification, as well aa teaching and/or practical 
experience, with specialisation In o/ther (1) Nuclear or Quantum 
Physics or Relativity, or (2) Thermodynamics or Mechanics or 

Acou&Ucs or Optica. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
EARTH SCIENCES 

Loctaror/Sonlor loeturar In Physical Oflograpliy 
Lecture r/l outer lectern la Socle! Asagnphy 

Tha successful applicants will ha required lo teach In ■ programme 
leading to the award of either a 4-year B,Sa or a 5-year B.Ed. Degree, 
a lid should also be Able (o contnbut? lo a fifth-year end-on Honours 
Degree, as well as to undertake and supervise research. 

Candidates must pbsaessa good Honours Degree arid a postgraduate 
quolfl ce bon. as well as teaching and/or practical experience, fit either) 
(t> Pedology and dna of rriora of (he toBowfog subjects, Moteorefagy 
and Climatology. Qeomorphofogy, and Hamate Sensing, or (2) Social 
Geography, including at least two of the following subjects. Economic 
or Population or Agricultural Geography, Quantitative Methods, 
Environmental Studies and Resource Management, Spatial Organis- 
ation, and Hlstory/Phliosophy of Geographic Thought. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Ueliffir/Seitlor Uctsrir/flaedsr In Eceaewloi 
The successful applicant will be required lo leach at least three of the 
following subjects, (1) Elements of Economics, (2) Micro -Econo infos, 
(3) Mfloro-Economkiff, (4) Social Accounting, {6iTranapolt Economics, 
(6) Economic Development and Planning, (7) Financial Management, 


(8) Management Accounting, (8) Money and Banking, and (10) Inter- 
national Monetary Economics in a programme leading to the award of 
a 4-year B.Boc-Sc. Degree, arid should also be able to contribute lo a 
fifth-year end-on Honours Degree, aa well as lo undertake and 
aupsrvise research. , , 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Economics and a 
post-graduate qualification, aa well as teaching and/or practical 
expsnence In'one or more of the required specialities. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

LacMr/paMar Lectern fa PfallMspfty 

The successful applicant will be required lo teach at least two ol the 
following subjects, (1) Aesthetics, (2) History of Philosophy, (3) Ethics, 
(4) Social and. Political Philosophy, and (5) African Philosophy In a 
programme leading to the award of a 4-year B.A. Degree. 
Cendkteles musl possess e good Honours Degree In Philosophy and a 
post-graduate qualification, as weU aa leaching experience, and 
should be competent lo undertake and supervise research. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHICHEWA 
AND LINDUISTICS 

locttrsr/Ssrdar Lactafar la Chkhewa and UagaMfsa 

The aucoaaaful appkcanl wffl be required to teach at least three of the 


following courses, ft] General Principles of Unguis tics, (2) Phono- 
logical Theory, (3) Syntacllo Theory, (4) Semantics, (5) Psycho- 
Ungutettoa, and (6) Dweotology and Soclo-Linguteilce In a programme 


a lo the award of a 4-year R.A. or a 6-year B.Ed Degree, and 
also be able to qontrlbule (o the teaching of methodology to 
Education studente. as. well as to undertake and supervias research. 
Candidates must possess a higher degree In General or Applied 
UngulaUca, aa well as teaching experience with strong bias towards 
Alrloan Ungutetice. - - . 


Sateiy scales lor non-domkaCod staff (Including, expatriate addition), 
taxable In Malawi: • - - 

Ledfufer ; K el07d-K1 i.44S ! 

Senior Lecturer 1 Kt0,B62-K13,t10 .. 

Reader , 5 Kt 1,582- K1 4.374 

Professor K11.893~K1S.636 

• .Famiy pdaaagea, various altowencm, biennial overseas leave. .and : 
: parflylumlahed housing Jn Zomba, ae well as 6 18% tax-free gratuity 
- kx an imtlai contract of 22 monttia and 25% kx 3-4 years. 

,, ApjHtoatlotia Mould rewK tha JWgietrar, Uni varsity of Malawi. 
ir m “ «Hin aa possible, and not later 


■ t i t^-fr 


rwni’t 












Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZULULAND 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD 

DEPARTMENT OF ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons regardless of sex, 
religion, race or national origin for appointment to the above mentioned posts. 
The Initial contract will be for 3 years at the University of Zululand, Empangeni, 
South Africa. 

Salary: Professor R26,086 - R36.573; Senior Lecturer R20.244 - R20.253 plus 
12% salary supplement and service bonus. Salary notch will depend on 
qualifications and experience. 

Application forms, further particulars of the post, general Information on condi- 
tions of service and travelling expenses on first appointment are obtainable from 
The Secretary, South African Universities Office, Chichester House, 278 High 
Holbom, London WC1 V 7HE. 

Closing date: 7th June 1985. 



and oraottca of administration 
from a number of disciplinary 
perspective*. In the latter part 
of their degree studies, stu- 
dente branch out Into one of 
severe! areas of concentrated 
study. The aucoesaful candi- 
date will teach at both under- 
graduate and honours levels. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: 
CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates for the 
following posts tenable from Seplember/October 1BB6 - or as oqm 
thereafter as possible - at Chancellor College. Zbmba; a constHuem 
College of the University ol Malawi. 

department op public administration 

Lactuiwiflanlor Leohirare/RaadoT h Public Mninlifretioa 
The successful applicants will be expected to teach at least (wool the 
following subjects, (1) Local Government Finance arid Comparative 
Local Government, (2) Development Planning and PubUc Enterprise, 
(3) Personnel Management and Financial Management, end (4) 
Organisation Theory In a programme leading to the award of a 4-yse 
Degree In Public Administration. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In an appropriate 
discipline and a post-graduate qualification, as well as consldanife 
experience In the practical as well as academlo aspects of stMrt 
8iration In a developing nation, and should be competent to undertake 
and supervise research. 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Lsetunr/tanlor Lecturer In Devatopmeatal/CIliiteal or iNtfnfaW/Mii 
Psychology 

The successful applicant will be required lo teach Introductory 
Psychology as well as courses In either (1) Developmental, Person-' 
allty i and Abnormal Psychology, or (2) Social, Industrial, and Cross- 
Cultural Psychology In a programme leading to Ihe award of a 4-yea 
B.Soc.Sc. Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Psychology and 
a post-graduate qualification, as wall as leaching andfof practical 
experience In Child Development/Cllnlcal Psychology or Industrial/ 
Social Psychology, and should be competent to undertake end 
supervise research. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Lecturer/Senlor U a lurer la Purs Mathematics 
The successful applicant will be required lo leech In a programme 
leading to ihe award of either a 4-year B.Sc. or a 6-year 8, Ed, Degrsa. 
and should also be able to contribute to a filth-year end-on Honours 
Degree, as well as to undertake and supervise research. . 
Candidates must posaeaa a higher degree in any Held of Pure 
Mathematics, preferably wllh a particular Interest In Algebra or some 
related area. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

UrtHrar/Sanlor Leoturer/Reader In Classical Ptiyilea - - 
Laotirerttanlor Leoturer/Raader la Modem Phytlce 

The successful applicants wHI be required to teach In a program* 
leading to the award ol either a 4-year B.8o. or a 5-year B.Ed. pegrae. 


Degree, as well as to undertake and supervise research 
Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Physios ends 
postgraduate qualification, as wall bb teaching and/or ptarflw 
experience, wHn specialisation In either. (1) Nuclear or-GueteP 
Physics or Relativity, or (2) Thermodynamics or Msohaiws or 
Acoustics or Optics. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
EANTH SCIENCES 

Lacturer/Seiler Lecturer la Phyiloal Qaography 
Laetarer/Senior Lecturer In lealal Qaofrephy 

The auoceeaful applIcEUite win be required to leach In apropranwx 
leading to the award of either a 4-year B.So. or a 6-year B.Ed. 
arid should also be able lo contribute to a fifth-year end-on nonou: 
Degree, as well aa lo undertake and supervise research. 


qualification, as well as teaching and/or practical ex 

/it q.j., : , ■nhlnAlq 


wuuyrapny, including at ieasi two or mo iuiiuwmh, 
or Population or Agricultural Geography, Quanlltetiw 
Environmental Studies and Resource Management, Spsiwi 
allon, and Hletory/Phlloeophy of Geographic Thought. 

Department of economics 

Lactwar /Senior laotawr/Haadet In EommIcs ^ w 

The aucoes8ful applicant will be required to jaaoji 
following eubjedta, (1) Elemonta of Economlos, (2) 

(3) Maoro-Economfca, (4) Social AccounBngJB^rai^Ej^ 
(0) Economlo Development end Planning, (n Rnaj* 1 


u twjnomio ueveiopmerii ana riomii"*. ■ ■■— —i f.m 

(8) Management Accounting, (8) Money and Ba^ng, 
national Monelary Economics In a programme le^lW 
a 4-year B.S00.&. Degree, and should also be able to ^ 
fifth-year end-on Honoure Degree, aB well aa to und 
supervise research. e^nomkaMtdt 

; Candidates must possess a good Honours DefF®* 1 JJ 

. post-araduate qualification, aa wall as leaching andftr 

. experience In one or more of Ihe required specialities. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

LMtortr/Sanior Uetarer In PMssophf . • ■ , . ^ woof** 

The Successful applicant will be required to tesch ,*"5? 
toflwlng aubjeote, (1) Aesthetics, (2) 

(4) SooTal and Pojitioal Philosophy, and (6) Alricar^w^ 

' Programme leading to ihe award of a 4-year B.A. 

, Candidates must possess a good Honoure Degree jn ud 

posl-graduate quallfloallon, aa well'ae WWlnae^ 

should be competent lo undertake and supervise ip" 

DEPARTMENT OF CHICHEWA 
; AND LINGUISTICS . " 7 :-. . 

Urturefflmitar L*otarer la CMefctwa ^ of W 

The successful applicant will be required 10 ( 2) PM£ 
following courses, (1) General Principle* 1 J r pgycW . 

...toglcpl Thepry, (3) Svntaotla Theory, .^^Si^ap^rarttn]® 
Linguistics, end (B) Dialectology and 8ocl(>Lk>0u|8tJ« 


Ungulrtlca, and (0) DWectology and 8octo4^ul8ttM ^ *jd 

leading t6 the award of a 4-year B. A; or a fi-ye^ ^ methodotoW*® 
shou1?a|BO be able to contribute to th 9 teac nto fl « reseat 

. . f ■ Education students, as well as to' undertake and supers 

' : i>. SffiK &«* * 1 

African Linguistics. ^ ;■ \ 

• Salary scales, for non-domldted staff (Incfudlhg expatriate. 

. , humble |h Malawi: „ 4 . ^ 


, Lecturer 
- Senior Lecturer 
.: Reader ... 
Professor 


K 6,070 -rK1 1.44® 
Kl1.893-KlS,fl80 


omract .oi ar mwi™ ^ ^ 

should reach-ttie ^^rar, 
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Industry and Commerce 


Lecturing 

in Software Engineering' 

Central London to £16,000 

Exciting opportunities have arisen for experienced computer studies or 
computer science lecturers to join one of the UK’s leading software 
design and engineering companies. 

Thl f chalienglng new direction for yourdegree-course background " 
will involve you in the running of broad-based software management 

Squls * 8 Y deaQng Wilh UNK| C| Ada and Pr °ject Management 

The preparation and presentation of lectures for technical and 
managerial staff from a wide range of industries will be your major 
responsibility. In addition you will help conceive and organise new 
courses, as the Company continues to develop state-of-the-art products 
in the software tools and project support environments. 

Effective interpersonal and comhumication skills are clearly 
essential for these positions, as is considerable experience of computer 
operating systems and the use of structured languages. 

Candidates should also demonstrate versatility in adapting to a range of 
different technical environments. 

Within a newly-formed and highly professional training team, you 
wiD have excellent prospects of career advancement. Your generous 
salary and benefits package will reflect the importance which the 
Company places on its computer education programme. 

Please telephone immediately or send full c.v. in confidence, 
quoting reference TS3535-M, to ' Ol . S4S 9356 

24 hour answering service 

occ computer personnel 

hcrallment Consultants, Cravsn House, 121 Kingsway, London WC2B6EH 


NATIONAL 
TRAINING MANAGER 

A.C AVi 27 -33 £16,000 - £19,000 p.a. 

(with car option) 

Our client is a fast growing medium sized national 
firm of chartered accountants seeking to recruit a National 
Training Manager to take responsibility under the 
National Training Partner for staff training at all levels 
from student to partner. Aa well as technical and staff 
development training, the role will also comprise elements 
of student counselling and recruitment plus an allocation 
of time to maintain around 20% "hands-on" audit 
responsibility. 

Candidates (male or female) should have a good 
academic and professional examination record and be 
able to demonstrate at least eighteen months' training 
experience in a medium or large firm of accountants or in 
the private/public tuition sector. 

For more information please contact George Ozmrod, 
BJL (Oxon) or Tim Forster, B. Comm, on 01-836 9501 or 
write with your C.V. to Douglas Llambias Associates 
limited at our London address quoting 
reference number 818L 


410 Slxaad, London 
WC2RONS. 
Til: 01-836 9501 


Dougin Ibmbks AgmcMm Limited W 
Accountancy & Management y 
R acmitnienl ComutanlG 
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Supplement 


Special Book Numbers 


April 


12 Psychology (I ) 

19 Law 

26 ComputerStudies(l) 


. 3 Sociology (I) 

10 Chemistry 
17 American Studies 
24 Economics (I) 

: 31 biological Sciences (I) 


Reviews of 
New Journals 

June 21 Social Sciences and 
Humanities 


Sept 


27 Sciences 


: 7 Education (!) 
14 Engineering 


V 4 Environmental Sciences (II) 
.History (ID 

- . I® Maths and Physics (10. . - 
^ Politics . . ■ • 


Special Features 


Jun 

Nov 


Information Tfechhology 


.. V. ; . \ 1 Psychology(II) 

V: S'.'vY: ■ - ;; 0 Economics (IT) . ■ 
05. ,. Biological. Sciences (II) . . 
-SoqioTogy (II) .. • • 
: ^; V .,:;29 : Computer Studies (II) - 

Me 6 Education (II) 

' H- v, rio & * V** • 


These feature? will examine the Impact of 

evaluate the applications of computing, 
microelectronics and . . . ■ 

telecommunications In the areas of 

teaching, admlnlstmtlonand research. 


5 Industryand Higher 
i'-Education- 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

TO 

; ADVERTISEMENTS 


Courses 


Xlniversity of 
oucldngham 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 

Britain's only independent university offers the 
-_ following postgraduate og^tunities starting 

$ MSc in Fisheries Biology. 

* MSc in PubUc Sector Studies. 

sk MA or Diploma in European Studies: 
Tocqueville and his Times! 

* MA or Diploma in Comparative Literature. 
Diploma in 18th and 19th Century Historical 
. Studies (starts October 1985). 

Fbrdejalls pf these and postgraduate research opportunilies and 
undergraduate degree programmes In Accounting, Business, 
Economics, Law, Hunianities and Life Sciences complete the 
oupon below or telephone Buckingham (02805814080. 

The Ad mission a Officer, The University of Buckingham, 
Buckingham MK18 JEG. 
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